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FOREWORD 


This issue of THz ANNALS was planned primarily in relation to the conference 
on Methods of Financing Higher Education sponsored by the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science and the University of Pennsylvania. The confer- 
ence was convened to commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Edmund J. James, the first president of the Academy, and was held on May 21 
and 22 in Philadelphia. 

The editor was informed of the general character of the conference and was re- 
quested to select topics and authors to make possible an issue which would present 
as comprehensive a picture of higher education as possible within the limitations of 
the space available. Since it was necessary to plan the balance of the issue and to 
have the articles completed by the time the conference was held, it was impossible 
to correlate the two parts of this issue other than by informing each writer of the 
theme of the conference and of the other articles. 

This inability to plan the issue as a whole is not as serious as it might appear. 
All discussions of higher education are now influenced by the one overriding fact 
of the increase in the number of persons of college age who are just now beginning 
to arrive on the campus. That these numbers will increase beyond those of any 
prior period, including even the peak of veteran demand, is now acknowledged by 
the most skeptical. The basic problem facing higher education is what shall be 
done to meet this demand. 

At this point there is wide divergence of views among educators. Some assert 
that the demand for higher education should be met by greater selectivity, ignoring 
the ever increasing numbers who would thus be barred from a,college education. 
At the other extreme are those who believe that democracy and our rapidly chang- 
ing needs for college-trained personnel make it the first responsibility of the college 
to provide opportunity for a college education to all whose further education is in 
the national interest and who have the intellectual ability to profit from it. 

These differences in assessing the basic function of higher education in our de- 
mocracy result in different answers to many of the problems now facing our col- 
leges and universities. It is well, then, that there are different points of view 
expressed in this issue. It is hoped that bringing them together in this way will 
provide an opportunity to appraise each, to find the extent to which the-various 
viewpoints can be reconciled in relation to the total problem, although not for each 
institution, and to take such steps as may be necessary to attack realistically this 
new problem of youth and of our nation. 

The first three articles present the over-all picture. The others were selected to 
treat the more specific areas of administrative organization, state and regional 
planning, the role of the federal government, campus issues, the curriculum, 


` accreditation, scholarship and academic freedom, and the international responsi- 


bilities of higher education. The conference report covers the problems of financ- 
ing our colleges and universities. 

Each contributor was left entirely free to express his own opinions in his own 
way. It is hoped that the issue as a whole will make a contribution to each insti- 
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tution of higher education by assisting its administrative staff and faculty in work- 
ing out the role their institution will play in the expanding demands already being 
made upon our colleges and universities. It is hoped that the volume will also 
interest some of the many individuals outside the immediate field of higher educa- 


tion whose understanding support is essential if higher education is to meet the 
challenge of the years ahead. 


Francis J. BROWN 


A Long-Range View of Higher Education 
By Francis J. BROWN 


T fifty-one minutes and fifty-one 

seconds past 7:00 am. (Eastern 
Standard Time) on May 27, 1955, the 
huge population meter in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Building in Wash- 
ington, D. C., turned to 165,000,000! 
This was the population of the United 
States at that moment and a new per- 
son has since been added each twelve 
seconds. A baby is born somewhere in 
our nation every eight seconds; a per- 
son dies every twenty-one seconds; an 
immigrant arrives every two minutes 
and an emigrant departs every twenty- 
four minutes. These facts have signifi- 
cance for our colleges and universities, 
since the eighteen years to 1973 will 
come all too soon. 

But if we look back eighteen years 
the facts take on even more significance. 
After a period of actual decline in the 
number of births in the United States, 
the curve changed direction in 1936, 
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‘Ficure 1. ANNUAL NUMBER OF BIRTHS IN 
(CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1930-1954 


(Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
with supplemental data from the Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics) 


While there were fluctuations, as shown 
in Figure 1, the trend for the future is 
clear and there appears no reason to 
suppose it will again reverse. There 
were 130,000 more babies born in 1954 
than in 1953 and the first six months of 
1955 indicate that this increase will at 
least be equaled. The proportion of 
unmarried adults is declining, young 
people are marrying at an earlier age, 
and now for the first time in four dec- 
ades, the average size of the family is 
increasing. 

But this is only a part of the picture. 
Three other factors are also important: 
decrease in mortality, motivation, and 
mobility. 


Lower MORTALITY 


It has been said that in the advances 
of medicine, the first quarter of this 
century will be known as the “age of the 
child” and the second as the “era of 
geriatrics.” While it is true that most 
of the great advances in the prevention 
and cure of infant and childhood dis- 
eases were made prior to 1925, and that 
much effort since then has been ex- 
pended on adult causes of death, the 
percentage of mortality among infants . 
and young people will continue to grow 
smaller. Thus the increase in the num- 
ber of persons of college age will be 
greater than the past increase in rela- 
tion to the number of births eighteen 
years earlier. 

But the changes in the upper end of 
the age scale in Figure 2 also have sig- 
nificance for higher education. The in- 
crease in the number of persons over | 
sixty-five is now at the rate of 400,000 
a year and is increasing annually. This 
has a twofold bearing on the problems 
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April 1,1940 


April 1,1950 | Judy 4, t960* 


Figure 2. POPULATION GROWTH BY AGE 
Grour, 1940-1960 


(United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Vital Statistics) \ 
j * Projected; assumes continuation of 1950- 
53 birth levels. 





of higher education: first, there will be 
a continuing number of persons who be- 
come dependent; and second, it is a 
challenge to our educational system to 
re-educate some for other employment 
and to enrich the lives of all in the 
autumn of their years. 

The demand for maximum education 
is clearly indicated in the over-all data. 
Those between eighteen and thirty-five 
will actually be fewer in number in 1960 
than in 1950, yet they will be in the 
productive age and required to support 
a vast increase in dependents at both 
ends of the age span.? 


1 For a more detailed analysis see Francis J. 
Brown, Educational Sociology, Revised Edi- 
tion (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954), 
Chap. 8. 


MOTIVATION 


The second major factor which will 
determine college enrollment is that of 
motivation. If the technical require- 
ment of eligibility through procuring a 
high school diploma is an index of mo- 
tivation then it becomes important to 
note that in 1900, only twenty out of 
each one hundred young people entered 
high school and ten graduated. In 
1951, eighty-six out of each hundred 
entered our secondary schools and in 
June of 1955 fifty-six graduated. This 
fropor-ion is continually increasing, and 
some predict that by 1960, ninety-five 
of each hundred will enter high school 
and seventy-five will receive a high 
school diploma in 1964. But predictions 
are not necessary to bring into clear 
focus the vastly greater numbers of 
young people who have met at least 
minimum requirements for entrance to 
college. 

There have been many attempts to 
measure motivation to attend college; 
again a backward glance indicates a 
consistent trend. In 1900 only four of 
each one hundred young people entered 
our colleges and universities and but 
two graduated. In 1951, twenty-six en- 
tered and last June thirteen received 
their first earned degree. 

Frank H. Bowles, Director of the Col- 
lege Encrance Examination Board, in 
an address, “Facing the Increasing De- 
mands of Higher Education,” delivered 
at the 1955 meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Colleges and Universities, 
surimarized the facts in this way: 


In the forty-year period 1870-1910 popu- 
lation increased by 130 per cent, while col- 
lege graduations increased by 260 per cent, 
followed by another forty-year period dur- 
ing which population increased by only 65 
per cent while college graduations (exclud- 
ing allowance for veterans) increased by a 
whopping 660 per cent. 


pb 
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Dr. Samuel Brownell, Commissioner of 
Education, in an address to the Higher 
Education Group of Washington, D. C., 
on June 7, 1955, stated that in the fall 
of 1955 there will be thirty-one out of 
each one hundred persons of college age 
who will enter our institutions of higher 
education. 

The most significant fact in the Office 
of Education data on enrollment in the 
fall of 1954 was that while the number 
of eighteen-year-olds increased less than 
1 per cent, the number of persons in 
college for the first time increased ap- 
proximately 10 percent. Of course 
there were other factors than motiva- 
tion in this striking contrast, but it 
would appear that the trend of the past 
fifty and more years is accelerating and 
that the maximum prediction of 30 per 
cent of the age group who will apply 
for admission is already demonstrated 
to be too conservative! ? 


MoBLITY 


Over-all figures, although interesting 
and significant nationally, are not a re- 
liable guide to planning on the part of 
each institution or of a state or region. 
Mobility must also be taken into ac- 
count. Bureau of the Census figures 
show that if each' family that changed 
its place of residence was a different 
family instead of some moving several 
times, every family would be in a dif- 
ferent home each five years and in a 
different state or region each fifteen 
years. 

Were the in-migration of a state 
counterbalanced by equal out-migration, 
mobility would not be a significant fac- 
tor in calculating the college age popu- 
lation. But this is not the case. Dr. 
J. E. Wellemeyer, Staff Adviser on Per- 


2The Impending Tidal Wave of Students. 
Prepared by Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State 
University, for the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. 


sonnel Studies, American Council of 
Learned Societies, in an unpublished 
study compared the number of college- 
age youth based on a projection of birth 
data with the actual number as given 
in the 1950 census. The wide variation 
is shown by the two states at the op- 
posite extremes. The census data for 
North Dakota is only 73 per cent of the 
estimated figure based on projection of 
births. For California the census figure 
is 185 per cent of the projection figure. 
Other states showing a number less by 
10 per cent or more are Arkansas, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Montana, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, and West Virginia. 
Those showing a plus of 25 per cent or 
more are Arizona, Florida, Maryland, 
Nevada, Oregon, Texas, and Washing- 
ton. The major factor producing this 
differential is family migration. 

Student migration adds a further 
variable, but this factor has more bear- 
ing on the demands upon specific insti- 
tutions than upon state-wide student 
population. It must, however, be taken 
into account in meeting the expanding 
demands for higher education. 


FUTURE COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 


Many predictions of college enroll- 
ments have been made reflecting the 
basic .educational philosophy of the 
proponent or the degree of his optimism. 
But for the nation as a whole the num- 
ber of persons who will be of college age 
each autumn is a projection not a pre- 
diction. They are here with us as in- 
fants, children, and adolescents. There 
will be 2,300,000 eighteen-year-olds in 
1955; 2,800,000 in 1960; 3,700,000 in 
1970; and 4,000,000 in 19751 

As indicated in the Foreword, the 
question is what proportion of these will 
be admitted to our institutions of higher 
education. The answer will need to be 
given by each institution in the light of 
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its own purpose. But the answer for 
the nation as a whole will depend pri- 
marily upon the educational values of 
three groups: trustees, administrators, 
and staff of our colleges and universi- 
ties; youth and their parents; and the 
general public. To a considerable de- 
gree, the first reflects the personal point 
of view of the individuals responsible 
for the policies of each institution; the 
second is based upon both personal 
values and the increasing demands of 
our changing cultural patterns; and the 
third, perhaps more accurately than 
either of the others, reflects national 
needs for manpower at the level of a 
college education. 

The first presents a confused and con- 
fusing picture for the nation as a whole, 
although many institutions are seeking 
to formulate a clear policy. In the re- 
cent report of the Carnegie Corporation, 
President John W. Gardner states: 


We send great numbers of our youth on to 
college each year without any clear notion 
as to what they will get out of it, but 
simply in pursuance of a vague notion that 
“college is an opportunity ‘that should not 
be denied them.” This makes no sense at 
all, 


Conversely, there are many leaders in 
higher education who, with equal con- 
viction, believe that the rapidly chang- 
ing world in which we live demands 
that higher education expand to pro- 
vide educational opportunity for all able 
students. They point to the expanding 
demands of our economy for persons 
with a college education, to the need 
for a deeper understanding of human 
values in our relationships with others 
both in day-to-day living and in our 
national and international affairs, and 
to the necessity for developing in an 
even larger number of our youth the 
cultural, moral, and spiritual values es- 
sential both for the individual and for 
a democratic society. 


The educational values of youth and 
their parents seem clear. Whatever 
may be the motivation, a larger propor- 
tion, as pointed out above, is knocking 
at the doors of our institutions. By 
June 1, 1955, almost all institutions re- 
port a significant increase in the num- 
ber of freshman applicants over even a 
year ago; many have already reached 
the number they can accommodate. 
Constantly rising costs to the student 
a3 described by one of the conference 
speakers seem as yet żo be no deterrent 
to the desire to go to college or the 
value which young people and their par- 
ents place upon it. 

Probably the most important question | 
for the future is the educational values 
oi the general public, since its attitude 
is immediately reflected in the financial 
support essential to meet expanding de- 
mands. Thus far, though with some 
exceptions, state legislatures, private and 
foundation donors, church organizations, 
and alumni have made it possible for 
institutions to expand in proportion to 
the demand. But if the vast increase 
envisaged for the future is to be pos- 
sible, greater attention even than now 
must be given to enlisting public con- 
cern for the needs of our colleges and 
universities. This development of pub- 
lic concern will not be easy, since our 
expanding population also makes its de- 
mands for more elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; new facilities for medi- 
cel and health care for all, but espe- 
cially for the very young and the aging; 
recreational facilities end social welfare 
services; vast networks of highways; 
extension of public utilities. Higher 
education must compete with these and 
many.more. Some of the ways in which 
it is seeking to compete are described 
later in this issue and need not be 
pointed out here. 

Competition in an expanding economy 
is more than fiscal. It is equally im- 
portant, as Dr. Trytten points out in 
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his article, in the field of manpower. 
Much more needs to be done than is 
done at present to encourage able young 
people to seek college teaching as a 
career. At the other end of the age 
span, more thought should be given to 
the continuing employment of the in- 
creasing number of faculty members 
who are still intellectually alert and 
physically strong at the traditional re- 
tirement age. 


APPRAISALS AND RE-EVALUATIONS 


Institutions of all types resist change. 
This is both their strength and their 
weakness. Through such resistance they 
perpetuate basic values which would 
otherwise be lost to society. Con- 
versely, they may hold to traditional 
structure and procedures when a cou- 
rageous re-evaluation is essential in the 
light of the changes in the total social 
structure. 

The veteran’s impact upon our insti- 
tutions of higher education was an emer- 
gency situation involving only tempo- 
rary adjustments. The present and fu- 
ture demands will be continuous and of 


a positively accelerating character. In- ' 


stitutions must find the middle ground 
between preservation of the basic values 
which have made our colleges and uni- 
versities so vital a force in American life 
and planning for such changes as are 
essential if they are to continue to ren- 
der maximum service. 

This re-evaluation will involve many 
changes. Will the universities of the 
next decade sharply decrease their num- 
ber of freshmen and sophomores and 
become primarily upper-level, gradu- 
ate, and professional institutions, with 
the junior colleges accepting a major re- 
sponsibility for the education of young 
people during their first two years of 
college? This is, in effect, what is hap- 
pening in California and in a number 
of institutions in other states. Should 


it be accelerated by much more de- 
liberate planning? 

Should the whole concept of degrees 
based upon credit hours and time be 
reappraised? Surely enough is now 
known about measuring achievement to 
warrant careful experimentation on a 
national scale with the awarding of de- 
grees on other bases than timeserving. 
If the time factor is retained, would it 
not be possible, as Dr. Arthur S. Adams 
suggested in a recent address at the 
University of Virginia, to give every 
student a feeling of success by setting 
variable goals of one, two, and three 
years of college, with proper recognition 
of such achievement, as well as the four- 
year course for the A.B. or B.S. degree? 
Again, something of the kind has al- 
ready occurred in the establishment of 
the one-year terminal programs and the 
two-year Associate in Arts degree and 
in the long-existing three-year hospital 
training programs for registered nurses. 
But little has been done to make a re- 
alistic appraisal of what may be ac- 
complished in a broad range of aca- 
demic fields in one, two, three, and four 
years, or to provide academic respect- 
ability to students who because of lim- 
ited ability or interest complete less 
than the full college course. They now 
are failures both in their own eyes and 
in those of the academic community. 

There are many other areas requiring 
reappraisal. Should the large institu- 
tions continue to establish residence off- 
campus centers or should there be a 
resurgence of the establishment of new 
urban or private institutions, especially 
to provide instruction at the community 
college level? Is it desirable for inde- 
pendent and church-related colleges to 
seek to retain their present percentage 
ratio of enrollment or should they seek 
only to retain their present numerical 
and academic importance and antici- 
pate that the major share of the ex- 
pansion will be absorbed by public in- 
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stitutions? € How may the relatively 
new media of television, both educa- 
tional and commercial, be more effec- 
tively used to meet the impending de- 
mands upon higher education? With 
the rising costs of higher education, 
what further steps should be taken to 
provide scholarships and thus keep eco- 
nomic status from becoming a primary 
factor in who goes to college? 


No PIECEMEAL APPROACH 


These are but a few of the questions 
which need to be asked by higher edu- 
cation and for which more comprehen- 
sive answers are needed than are now 
available. Other questions are raised 
in the succeeding articles. It will not 
be enough to seek answers on a piece- 
meal basis. The whole field of higher 
education needs to be reviewed by a 
carefully planned and continuing pro- 


8For an interesting historical analysis, see 
Guy M. Snavely, The Church and the Four- 
Year College. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1955. 


gram of research and experimentation. 
Such a program should enlist the co- 


-operation of all higher education. Cer- 


tainly if our colleges and universities 
are to resolve the problems they are 
now facing and will face with increasing 
magnitude in the years ahead it is im- 
perative that each institution conceive 
itself an integral part of the total sys- 
tem of higher education. Of course it 
must retain its autoromy, which has 
been one of the great strengths of 
American institutions. But autonomy 
should not result in an attitude of 
vested interest on the part of any insti- 
tution or any group or type of insti- 
tution. 

Higher education has adapted itself 
to meet the needs of two world wars, 
an extended depression period and the 
postwar veteran enrollment. In the 
spirit of service and with increasingly 
co-operative planning it will make such 
further adaptations as are proved essen- 
tial to resolve the prablems which lie 
ahead, 
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The Purpose of Learning 


By Gorpon Keira CHALMERS * 


NY who propose radical redirec- 
tion of American education must 
face the risk of destroying something 
precious to our country. We never had 
it so good. Neither did the world. The 
very boyishness of American education 
and its naive fascination with engineer- 
ing won the war. Dr. Salk and the col- 
leagues to whom he so generously ac- 
corded their share of credit were most 
of them products of American schools 
and colleges. Not only this. So are 
the millions of parents who, unlike their 
ancestors of the early days of smallpox 
vaccine, soberly accept and act on the 
advice of competent scientists. Let any 
who propose radically to change Ameri- 
can mass education reflect on the intel- 
lectually and spiritually depressed popu- 
lations of countries committed to the 
education of leaders only. 

But we should not forget that the 
good is the chief enemy of the best. 
Our world responsibilities imply that, 
for America, good education will not 
now be good enough; that to maintain 
our self-respect as Americans and to 
offer brave men the world over the ex- 
ample and support in the fight for free- 
dom which if provided can come only 
from us we must overcome our enemy 
the good in order to approach, at least, 
the best in our educational system. 

American education is friendly, re- 
laxed, sentimental, humanitarian, im- 
precise, and amiable as a spaniel puppy. 
It assumes that kindliness and gentle 
curiosity will always be met by a neigh- 
borly smile. The pleasant thing about 
America for the three-quarters of a cen- 

* An address delivered at the seventieth an- 


nual meeting of the Ohio Historical Society, 
April 30, 1955. 


tury following Reconstruction is that 
within our ‘borders this has largely 
proved true. We have been rich enough 
and secure enough to indulge for three 
generations in flattery. Religious lead- 
ers have flattered‘ people into church by 
offering easy “peace of mind.” Busi- 
ness has flattered people into buying 
Cadillacs because they owe it to them- 
selves. Politicians have flattered the 
electorate until there is now a divinity 
that doth hedge a voter. 

The near disaster to which this orgy 
of spiritual self-indulgence has brought 
us is outlined in Mr. Walter Lippmann’s 
distinguished book, Essays in the Public 
Philosopky, in which he recounts the 
great emotional blunders which we have 
committed because of our unwillingness 
as a people to discipline ourselves. The. 
book has been misread by political com- 
mentators who assume that because it 
discusses world politics it is merely a 
political book. It is about paideia, 
about the education of mind, feeling, 
and will in America, largely in school 
but also in the talk, dispute, and wor- 
ship out of school which make us what 
we are. Unconditional surrender of Ger- 
many, its consequent destruction, and 
the necessity within ten years to rebuild 
its army are a result of such American 
emotionalism. Failure to see realities 
in the Far East must be put down to 
the same cause. And this is not merely 
the natural emotionalism of children. 
It is a kind of prepared emotionalism 
for which there is a concerted and or- 
ganized philosophy directing schools and 
universities. 

The fact, for example, that the most 
vocal of the learned editors, ministers, 
scholars, publishers, and writers who 
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made it their business in the twenties 
and thirties to tell us what was really 
happening and what should be expected 
` in Russia almost universally were wrong 
is surely no accident. What these pub- 
licists failed to state was not the theories 
but the facts, facts which they traveled 
to Russia and saw with their eyes but 
refused to see with their minds. The 
error, perhaps the most colossal error in 
all history on the part of a highly liter- 
ate nation provided with hecatombs of 
libraries and printing presses, stemmed 
from this same relaxed, friendly, senti- 
mental, and humanitarian education— 
not simply in the schools and universi- 
ties but in most articulated American 
thought. The cost of that error has not 
yet been revealed to us, but we have 
known since the start of the Korean 
War that the cost will be great. 


REFORMIST PRINCIPLES OF 1910 


The good American education which 
we have, so good, for example, that it 
‘is slowly and without bloodshed ac- 
> complishing desegregation in the whole 
country, is officially operating on' prin- 
ciples developed to meet conditions of 
‘1910. These principles are called a phi- 
losophy, but they are really a reform. 
Rather than an affirmation of the na- 
ture of man, of human experience, and 
of the great purposes of American life, 
they are essentially a comment and 
criticism of the social abuses of the late 
nineteenth century. They are footnotes 
to a chapter of American history, and 
they belong historically beside the so- 
cial criticism of Ibsen, Bernard Shaw, 
Lincoln Steffens, the muckrakers, and 
Upton Sinclair. The world they at- 
tacked was the world of “Meet Me in 
St. Louis.” The success of the social 
reformers from 1910 to the present 
merits the highest praise. We no longer 
have the twelve-hour day or child labor; 
women have the vote; medical services 


are now generally available to the poor; 


z 


unemployment and impoverished old age 
are less dreaded than they were. Most 
school-age young people are now in 
school. 

But what should we do with them, 
now that they are there? This is a 
question for philosophy, not for mere 
reform or commentary. Comment is 
the vine on the wall; we and the world 
now need no fragile vine, but a rampart. 

The reforms of education developed 
from 1910 to 1920 which still constitute 
the official “philosophy” of American 
education are dated all through, and 
they should be displaced by fresh, af- 
firmative, and workable statements of 
the aims of learning in all its parts: 
ethical, scientific, literary, human, so- 
cial. No mere qualification or revision 
or emendation or patching up or rein- 
terpretation of those old slogans will do, 
for those reforms concerned the internal 
social and economic problems of an 
expanding nation which was becoming 
ever more urbanized and industrialized. 
On the intellectual side they confronted 
nineteenth-century scholarship, which 
was largely antiquarian, desiccated, 
snobbish, and unconcerned either for the 
new science or the new society. On the 
spiritual side the reforms faced funda- 
mentalism and the literal spirit of little 
authoritarians. The world of 1955 is 
different. It is characterized by a 
splendid and ever more powerful natu- 
ral and physical science, religion so 
liberalized that we and our countrymen 
are in imminent danger of plunging into 
a new set of absolute dogmas and doc- 
trine, and a wholly new dimension of 
American concern: world power and 
politics. Then the British guaranteed 
the freedom of the seas; today the Rus- 
sians threaten to order the lives of more 
and more of the world’s inhabitants. | 
We loved in those days to twist the 
lion’s tail. Today we reckon with world . 
Communism, a political dogma so potent 
in its evil that our worries about the 
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British and German Empires now seem 
mere mosquito bites. In intellectual and 
spiritual terms we have been challenged 
with ideas, not mere military power—a 
new experience for us; and the scare 
which the ideas of Communism have 
thrown into us is not honorable. As a 
nation we have always been ready, or 
knew we soon could get ready, to face 
armaments. Having gone to school in 
institutions which are boyish, relaxed, 
imprecise, and sentimental, we are now 
acting like boys in the face of intel- 
lectualized evil. 

For the model-A ideas of 1910 we 
now need not a new tire here and a 
sparkplug there, but a wholly new ma- 
chine. It would be surprising if reform- 
ist principles leveled at domestic Vic- 
torian injustices could prove adequate 
to America faced with wholly new con- 
ditions abroad; and they do not. What 
passes for educational “philosophy” in 
our country is inadequate to the second 
half of the twentieth century for two 
basic reasons: its account of man is 
sentimental and so is its account of 
democracy. 


NATURALISTIC ACCOUNT OF MAN 


That historically important reformer’s 
book, John Dewey’s Democracy and 
Education (1916), assumed a natural- 
istic account of man. “Since growth is 
the characteristic of life,” wrote Profes- 
sor Dewey, “education is all one with 
growing; it has no end beyond itself.” + 
Growing here is organic growing, and 
Professor Dewey used the metaphor of 
a growing organism without reference to 
standards of good or right, leaving grave 
uncertainty whether the growth stimu- 
lated by education would, for example, 
be partial, one-sided, bad, or good. This 
is still the official assumption of the offi- 


1John Dewey, Democracy and Education: 
an Introduction to the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion (New York, 1916; twenty-sixth printing, 
1953), p. 62. 
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cial aim of learning in American schools. 
The account of man is clear: that he is 
naturally good, being liable to evil only 
if affected by bad social arrangements, 
that he is a child of nature, and that 
the child in his innocence should pro- 
vide the central preoccupation of all 
paideia. 

But the American Constitution, said 
Harry Gideonse, was written on an op- 
posite assumption. 


It was written on the basis of a realistic 
conception of the nature of man, wholly 
aware of the fact that man is potentially 
good—that’s why we trusted ourselves 
with free government institutions—but also 
deeply aware of the fact that man who is 
potentially good is also potentially a beast! 
Therefore we should not trust the govern- 
ment we set up with unqualified power. 
Therefore, we established governmental in- 
stitutions that separated power and dis- 
persed control. The reason we separated 
power and dispersed control is that we did 
not trust man with unqualified power, 
power that was not dispersed. You see, we 
had a realistic theory of the nature of man. 
We saw him not just as mind, but we saw 
him as potentially evil; we saw even the 
potentially angelic element in man as, un- 
der the trust of complete power, most vul- 
nerable indeed to the temptations and the 
lusts for power that bring out the bestial. 
This is perhaps the crucial weakness of 
modern liberalism—its illusion about the 
nature of man, its illusion that the evil in 
man is all due to unfavorable circumstances 
‘for which he is Pe not E 


If you cae at the nature i man seit 
istically, and that includes a full allowance 
for his emotional potentialities for good as 
well as for evil, you run straight into the 
major intellectual and moral bellyache that 
is brought about by the wishful thinking 
of modern liberalism.? 


2 Harry D. Gideonse, “Reason and Emotion 
in American Discussion of Education,” Pro- 
ceedings 1954 National Convention American 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, p. 19. 
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(I believe that President Gideonse con- 
siders himself a liberal, as I consider 
myself, and I think he would agree that 
the great task of thinking people is now 
to restore liberalism to ethical realities.) 


DEMOCRACY AS AN IDEAL 


The account of man implicit in the 
1910 reforms of American education is 
sentimental. The second basic weak- 
ness of these reforms lies in their ac- 
count of democracy. John Dewey, to 
refer again to the chief of the great so- 
cial reformers of the first quarter of our 
century, was concerned rather with so- 
ciety than with government. He re- 
ferred to democracy as an ideal. “A 
democracy is more than a form of gov- 
ernment,” he said in Democracy and 
Education; “it is primarily a mode of 
associated living, of conjoint communi- 
cated experience.” * It consists, he said, 
of shared common interest and reliance 
on the recognition of mutual interests as 
a factor in social control. The widen- 
ing of the area of shared concern, he 
said, was “caused by the development 
of modern manufacture and commerce, 
travel, migration, and intercommunica- 
tion which flowed from command of sci- 
ence over natural energy.” From this 
view of democracy as primarily a social 
characteristic, there follows a conclusion 
which many of John Dewey’s followers 
are reluctant to admit: that one of the 
chief heroes of social democracy is the 
late Henry Ford. 

The John Dewey reforms were part 
and parcel of a populist movement in 
American political thinking which es- 
poused election of senators, initiative, 
referendum and recall, social reform by 
means of federal law, notably the Pro- 
hibition Amendment and the Wagner 


Act, substitution of security for free- 


dom, the packing of the Supreme Court, 
aggrandizement of power by the execu- 
tive, and all the changes. of political 


2 Dewey, op. cit. supra (note 1), p. 101. 
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structure suggested by Vice-President 
Wallace under the slogan, Century of 
the Common Man. The tendency to- 
ward tyranny and the denial of liberty 
of all movements of mass democracy is 
suggested by the fact that it was by 
means of the direct primary, introduced 
into Wisconsin by the elder La Follette, 
that Senator McCarthy came to power. 
However, in spite of this and similar 
misfortunes, after the self-correction of 
the American constitutional republic and 
the revisions of the reforms executed in 
the direction of extreme democracy, I 
think it likely that history will conclude 
that the net result of these social re- 
forms has been good. We appear now 
to have better-regulated banks than we 
had, and we hope we have a better- 
regulated stock market. We evidently 
have a more responsible labor move- 
ment and a considerably chastened and 
vastly more responsible industrial man- 
agement than in 1910. 

When, however, we consider whether 
the slogans, tracts, and party lines which 
produced the reforms can now do serv- 
ice as the educational philosophy of the 
second half of the twentieth century, 
we must observe the single, naïve, and 
uncritical direction of the naturalist, 
instrumentalist, egalitarian principles 
whose bones are now dry and brittle. 
Those dry bones cannot possibly live. 
Those dated and limited ideas cannot 
possibly affirm the purpose of learning 
for the second half of the century. 


CONSTITUTIONALISM 


Our liberties are not secured pri- 
marily by democracy. They are secured 
by constitutionalism. As Mr. Lipp- 
mann says, they antedate by two hun- 
dred years the modern mass elections. 
“Without constitutional government,” 
he says, “there is no freedom.” 


Large mass electorates [says Mr. Lipp- 
mann] are something quite new, much 
newer than the ideals, the ideas, the insti- 
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tutions and the usages of the liberal state. 
Political orators often assume that the 
mass of the people voted their own liber- 
ties. But the fact is that they acquired 
the vote after they had acquired their 
liberties and, in fact, largely because not 
being able to vote was felt by free men to 
be incompatible with their equal dignity. 
The Bill of Rights (1689) is more than 
two centuries older than universal suffrage 
in Great Britain. The enfranchised people 
did not establish the rule that all powers 
are under the law, that laws must be made, 
amended and administered by due process, 
that a legitimate government must have the 
consent of the governed. 

I dwell upon this point because it throws 
light upon the fact, so disconcerting an ex- 
perience in this century, that the enfran- 
chised masses have not, surprisingly enough, 
been those who have most stanchly de- 
fended the institution of freedom.* 


For half a century the official leaders 
of American educational thought have 
promoted with religious zeal the reform- 
ist idea that the chief and all-encom- 
passing concern of education should be 
with the natural-rights half of the tra- 
dition of the American government; 
that is, with the expansive principle -ex- 
pressed by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Jacksonianism and the more sen- 
timental teachings of Jefferson have 
smothered concern for the other half, 
the half best represented by the great 
decisions of the Supreme Court under 
John Marshall, by The Federalist pa- 
pers and the work of Hamilton and John 
Adams, the restrictive half represented 
in the division of powers defined in the 
Constitution. The party political im- 
plications of this one-sided reformist 


concern need not bother us here, where. 


our subject is a viable philosophy of 
education for the second half of the 
twentieth century. Surely it would be 
dangerous to correct the extreme of the 


4Walter Lippmann, Essays in the Public 
Philosophy (Boston, 1955), p. 40. 


half century of the Common Man with 
a half century of aristocrats. But we 
must soberly consider the genius of our 
liberties, the government constructed to 
secure them, and the ethical principles 
from which they stem, if we are to talk 
realities in a world now half mobilized 
for the destruction of all liberty. 


DEMOCRATIC GAINS 


Before considering the relation of the 
idea of American democracy to the pur- 
pose of education, I must add one more 
compliment to the reformers who have 
expanded the opportunity of schooling 
to nearly all American youth, including 
the definite prospect of common school- 
ing for Negro students in nonsegregated 
schools. The American Ambassador to 
Germany, Dr. James B. Conant, when 
president of Harvard, reiterated the 
John Dewey slogans concerning a fluid 
society, stressing the importance of easy 
movement of young people upwards in 
social position and into the callings 
which used to be reserved for the gentry. 
This doctrine for forty years has sup- 
ported the expansion of the opportunity 
to go to school and college. It is an 
old American doctrine, present in the 
frontier colleges and frontier society in 
many parts of our country from the first 
clearing of the forests. Dr. Conant 
ably employed it to alert the nation 
to the need for university and college 
scholarships supported both by the gov- 
ernment and by private individuals and 
groups. To no small degree we have 
him to thank for pointing the way to 
the science scholarships of the National 
Science Foundation and the more recent 
establishment by such great corpora- 
tions as the Ford Motor Company, Gen- 
eral Motors, Union Carbide and Carbon, 
and Procter and Gamble, to name but 
a few, of free scholarships for sons and 
daughters of employees and for young 
people of whatever parentage who prove 
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their need and their potential for col- 
lege work. 

If the radical reform of the official 
purpose of American education should 
entail reduction of these important 
democratic gains in American society 
we should view them with the great- 
est suspicion and even fear. But, the 
needed reforms run no such risks. 

The basic assumptions of the 1910 
reforms of educational philosophy in- 
volved an inadequate notion of democ- 
racy because they considered democracy 
an ideal, not a working principle, be- 
cause they considered the social aspects 
of democracy to the neglect of the gov- 
ernmental, and because the implications 
for government treated the expansive, 
egalitarian, unchecked, and populist ele- 
ments of American government to the 
neglect of the ethical and constitutional 
ones, 


UNDERSTANDING OF JUSTICE 


When we Americans witnessed the 
rampage of tyranny in Germany, Italy, 
Japan, and Russia, it gradually dawned 
on us that the center of freedom is the 
courts, or, as Mr. Lippmann has said, 
that constitutionalism preceded mass en- 
franchisement and stands at the center 
of political liberty. In a time in world 
history when the great organized forces 
both of intellect and of military power 
are mobilized against the universality 
of law and due process, it is clear that 
the central intellectual task of lovers of 
freedom is the understanding and ex- 
position of these things. Such under- 
standing is the more difficult half of the 
intellectual problem of free government. 
It is easy to preach natural rights, so- 
cial security, the absolute power of the 
electorate, majority rule. America is 
now popularly thought to be nothing 
but majority rule. It is, of course, no 
such thing, for that is the definition of 
tyranny. America is the rule of the ma- 
jority tempered by justice. 


Here is posed the educational prob- 
lem which has been throughout the ages 
the most difficult of all—the under- 
standing of justice, which for Americans 
and all free peoples entails the even 
more difficult idea, liberty. That this 
understanding has a discipline, a series 
of set problems, indeed a series of set 
books, has been denied by the official 
philosophy of education for forty years. 
The popular idea of liberty in the 
schools is absence of restraint, to such 
an extent that W. C. Brownell said that 
the loud liberals who prate about their 
liberty are not truly emancipated but 
merely unbuttoned. Robert Frost says 
that to be free is to be loose in harness. 
When in 1945 the justly famous Har- 
vard Report, General Education in a 
Free Society, proposed an ethical and 
humanistic view of the great political 
and social problems of our time, it con- 
tained a statement so radically at odds 
with the conventional understanding of 
liberty in the schools and many uni- 
versities that the statement, so far as 
I have observed, was ignored—perhaps 
because it was not understood. Far 
from treating liberalism as a matter of 
eliminating more and more barriers, the 
report states that freedom is submis- 
sion: “Freedom is submission to the best 
and fullest truth that can be known; 
yet is also recognition that truth is not 
fully known.” ® Education in liberalism 
can never result from following youth- 
ful whims, for it “has a pattern of its 
own.” ° There are some things, says 
the report, of which the liberal is not 
free to be ignorant. 

The necessaries to the study of po- 
litical liberty express themselves largely 
in the ethical and political principles 
underlying the key decisions of the great 


5 Harvard University Committee on the Ob- 
jectives of General Education in a Free So- 
clety, General Education in a Free Soctety 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1945), p. 105. 

6 Ibid., p: 57. 
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courts of law and underlying the his- 
toric constitutions and contracts by 
which rights of men have been pre- 
scribed. These necessaries give charac- 
ter to the American Republic and to a 
degree must be understood by millions 
of citizens if this constitutional democ- 
racy is to survive. To study the hu- 
man experience which shows forth these 
principles and to state the realities of 
human nature expressed in them re- 
quires abandonment of talk about 
dreams, visions, and ideals—all very 
well for patriotic calendars or for ad- 
vertisements but hopelessly inadequate 
to the warfare of liberty confronted with 
tyranny. Such study of man, of his- 
tory, and of political principle must lie 
at the center of common education for 
the second half of this century. Its 
purpose is so different from the hu- 
manitarian purposes of the 1910 re- 
formers, and the world in which we 
must live now is so different from the 
antimacassar world which they set out 
to change, that we must now develop 
and affirm a new philosophy of educa- 
tion by which the learning of our chil- 
dren and grandchildren will be put into 
focus. 


DUAL NaTuRE OF MAN 


nl have described the problem of the 
purpose of learning in political terms 
because it has been by means of politi- 
cal events of the past decade that we 
have come as a nation to see the ethical 
bases of American life. The foundation 
rock of all learning is the ethos, the ac- 
cepted standard of right and respect, 
and this can be understood only in the 
light of a realistic account of man and 
his nature. As Dr. Gideonse said, we 
are dual in our nature, not single. That 
is the radical proposition of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of man and lies at the root 
of all the delicate and complex prob- 
lems of the current dispute concerning 
Church, State, and School. A positive, 


modern, ethically realistic, and thor- 
oughly American purpose of education 
in the public schools must be based 
clearly on the classic understanding of 
the dual nature of man, which charac- 
terizes not only Christianity but Greek 
tragedy, Roman law, and historic He- 
brew and ancient Indian thought. Es- 
tablish the philosophy of education in 
this fashion and you will have taken a 
major step toward resolution of the 
legal and social problem posed by re- 
ligion and the public schools. 

The nature of man and of the con- 
ception of democracy being so poorly 
and sentimentally analyzed in the off- 
cial philosophy of education, the ethical 
weaknesses of the presiding purpose of 
the school system show up not only in 
the realm of political theory, but in 
all the major departments of American 
thought and life. There is time to men- 
tion but two of these, and I shall name 
the central ones: the humanities and 
science. 


THE HUMANITIES 


Since the job of stating the purpose 
of education entails a realistic account 
of the nature of man, one would expect 
that he could walk over to the humani- 
ties departments of learning and there 
find principles readily applicable to our 
present need. Alas! The humanities 
have been gnawed by the same worm 
which has eaten the vitals of social re- 
form. They share with educationists 
the Jean Jacques Rousseau illusions 
about the noble savage, the glories of 
sensation, and the single nature of man. 
The humanities have gone aesthetic. 
Like the educationists, many literary 
scholars and writers love noble savages 
and the beautiful soul of the innocent 
child. They are concerned with fan- 
tasies, not reality. Ethical problems, 
many a learned literary scholar will tell 
you, are merely quantitative problems 
of society. Fifteen years ago the writers 
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chiefly considered by literary America 
-to be moral were the Communist poets 
and novelists who thought it sinful to 
fail to reveal in their earnest writings 
the party line. It was fashionable for 
- most other writers to pretend that right 
and wrong do not exist. Happily, a re 
vival of concern for the great central 
content of literature has begun among 
writers, and critics have acknowledged 
the mighty moral stature of such poets 
as Robert Frost and such dramatists as 
Thornton Wilder. The Book of Job is 
enjoying a fresh reading, and the literati 
are less afraid than they were to think 
of mankind finding out salvation under 
wrath. A few university scholars like 
Douglas Bush have always revealed the 
central position in world literature oc- 
cupied by Right Reason and have never 
denied, as the eighteenth-century senti- 
mentalists did, the war in the cave, that 
is the eternal warfare in the human 
breast between what makes us rise and 
what condemns us to fall. 

Oddly enough, the movies have prob- 
ably done as much constructively in this 
particular as any one group, for with all 
their grotesque absurdities and sugary 
never-never land, they now and then 
tell a genuine story. When we reflect 
that the best that mankind has ever 
had, to show us liberty, humility, and 
love, we have had by way of stories 
and by no other way, we surely owe a 
debt to any storyteller who truly tells 
a tale. 

There is alive among American schol- 
ars and teachers of the humanities a 
firm, old, and central tradition of the 
great ethical import of all literary study. 
It was voiced by Mr. Churchill in his 
warning to the learned world: 


Scientists should never underrate the 
deep-seated qualities of human nature and 
how, repressed in one direction, they will 
certainly break out in another. The genus 
hkhomo—if I may display my Latin—is a 
tough creature who has traveled here by 


a very long road. His nature has been 
shaped and his virtues ingrained by many 
millions of years of struggle, fear, and 
pain, and his spirit has, from the earliest 
dawn of history, shown itself upon occasion 
capable of mounting to the sublime, far 
above material conditions or mortal terrors. 
He still remains as Pope described him 
200 years ago: 


Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 
A being darkly wise and rudely great; 


Created half to rise, and half to fall—; 

Great Lord of all things, yet a prey to 
all—; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl’d; 

The glory, Jest, and riddle of the world! * 


Man the riddle, the jest and glory, 
provides the foundation study of all 
liberties, since these are established di- 
rectly on unquestioning faith in the 
dignity and preciousness of each indi- 
vidual person. 

‘The riddle arises from man’s dual 
nature. If we argue that liberty cannot 


_be known without some understanding 


of why each individual is precious and 
must be respected, we oblige ourselves 
to put the study of man and his nature 
at the center of education. To do this 
requires a treatment of reading, litera- 
ture, language, and history wholly dif- 
ferent from our present instruction in 
these subjects. The study will be 
guided by a rough rule of thumb use- 
fully if too sharply stated by Emerson 
as follows: 


There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 
The last builds town and fleet, 
But ıt runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 


A far cry indeed from Professor Dewey’s 
naturalistic statement, “Education is all 


7 Winston Churchill, New York Times, April 
1, 1949, p. 10. 
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one with growing; it has no end beyond 
itself”! 

To understand American liberties re- 
quires some familiarity with the law for 
man. If the law for man is the center 
of studies, the child must begin to read 
literature not as an aesthetic picnic of 
the sensations but for what it is, the 
contest within men’s own hearts. If he 
is to do this, his teachers must respect 
language and the word. History de- 
scribes society, true; but if man and his 
nature is to be the foundation study of 
liberty, history must first be presented 
as one of the humanities—that is, as a 
central study in the quest to find out 
what manner of creature we men and 
women are. 


SCIENCE 


The plight of science is a very differ- 
ent story. Science is better off than our 
understanding of man or man in groups 
(the humanities or social science). Its 
dangers lie in predatoriness, in the be- 
lief that it is the proper subject of 
strategy by organized teams of re- 
searchers, and the idea that unlike 
poetry it can dispense with the imagina- 
tion. The public affection for science is 
a wholesome thing. True, we are short 
of scientists. But I am inclined to think 
that if we recall the whole concentrated 
strength of schooling to its ethical cen- 
ter and treat language with the respect 
it deserves we shall find genuine scien- 
tific work also respected early in a 
child’s development. If we do this we 
shall not continue to distract potentially 


fine scientific minds into the trivia of 


the minor mechanics of commerce. 


TEACHING THE TEACHERS 


Where shall we find the new philoso- 
phy of education so desperately de- 
manded by our country and the times 
and so needed by the thousands of able 


and dedicated teachers who now do a 
heroic job in spite of obstacles? How 
many excellent teachers of the sciences, 
humanities, and social sciences turn in a 
performance a hundred times better and 
more realistic than the official philoso- 
phy which presides over them! The 
danger lies in the fact that the official 
philosophy influences the training of 
new teachers, with its talk about ad- 
justment to life and a dozen sentimental 
slogans. That fine historian and ma- 
ligned critic of educational philosophy 
and practice, Arthur Bestor, has pointed 
the way. To hear the catcalls, you 
would think he had recommended a St. 
Bartholomew’s massacre of grandmoth- 
ers. But all he has proposed is that 
the great masters of education in his- 
torical thinking, that is, the historians, 
be considered among the chief educa- 
tors of the land, and the same for the 
masters of thinking in chemistry, mathe- 
matics, literature, biology, and so forth. 
There is excellent common sense in this 
proposal, and in making it Dr. Bestor 
is well aware of the serious dereliction 
from duty on the part of almost all 
American scholars and scientists of great 
stature and genuine leadership. It is 
our neglect, now fifty years old, of our 
personal and direct responsibility for 
thinking about all education, from pri- 
mary school through the doctor’s degree, 
and our neglect of the job of guiding 
the training of teachers and of teaching 
them ourselves. 

If historians, literary scholars, and 
mathematicians in impressive numbers 
now begin to do their duty, a longish 
period of study awaits them to familiar- 
ize themselves with the social and po- 
litical realities of American schools to- 
day. Their usefulness is not likely to 
be great in technical and managerial 
matters, but the principles which govern 
our private and public lives have been 
the object of their study and reflection 
for a lifetime, and it is here that they 
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can be truly useful, for these principles 
must now stand at the center of the 
philosophy of education for America. 


Tae Stupy of Lrmerty Has A 
PATTERN OF Its OWN 


As Mr. Lippmann has said, there are 
many learned and thoughtful men and 
women in our country who have never 
doubted the existence and availability 
to our present need of the Public Phi- 
losophy of civility. This philosophy 
sometimes referred to as Right Reason 
or, in the pre-eighteenth-century sense, 
as Natural Law, can be revived and re- 
newed. Its revival and renewal is at 
once an intellectual, spiritual, and moral 
enterprise. All three aspects of its re- 
vival involve American education, and 
the purpose toward which our whole es- 
tablishment of schools and universities 
could and should be directed is just this 
revival, rediscovery, and renewal. 

The American educational system is 
still operating under its 1910 slogan: 
opportunity. The philosophy of oppor- 
tunity has produced important changes 
in the management of education, but it 
has permitted great deterioration of its 
content into egotism and materialism, 
which are the basis of flattery, and into 
the fatalism which inevitably follows. 


The purpose of learning is to learn how 
to find out what is important to think 
about and to think about it in appro- 
priate terms. In our country the last 
decade has taught us again that the cen- 
tral concern of thought should be liberty 
and justice. It will be the business of 
school to teach the human experience 
which makes this conclusion possible 
and to equip the young with the gram- 
mar and arithmetic of these subjects so 
that they may understand them with 
some precision. The words and the cen- 
ter of the new purpose of learning should 
be the ancient words liberty and justice, 
words which stem not from the era of 
the Marseillaise and the French Revolu- 
tion, which led sWiftly to the orgy of 
the guillotine. The justice and liberty 
which Americans understand has little 
to do with fraternity and equality, de- 
riving as they do from Roman law. For 
the half century of threat of tyranny, 
Americans, whose strength and courage 
must encourage and strengthen the free 
world, must find a philosophy of educa- 
tion worthy of our greatness as a nation 
and our great mission in history. For 
Americans, the central purpose of such 
learning is liberty, the study of which, 
as the Harvard Report affirms, “has a 
pattern of its own.” 


Gordon Keith Chalmers, Ph D., LL D., Litt.D., LH D., Gambier, Ohio, has been presi- 
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Meeting Manpower Needs 


By M. H. TRYTTEN 


IGHER education especially, but 

perhaps all education, may be 
looked at from two points of view. One 
of these envisions the educational proc- 
ess as a means whereby individual stu- 
dents may be aided toward self-realiza- 
tion and self-improvement, so that they 
may enjoy the fullest and most useful 
lives. Their probable contributions to 
the community and the state, while not 
overlooked, are not the primary foci. 
From another point of view the educa- 
tional system is seen as the means of 
producing all the doctors, dentists, sci- 
entists, professors, lawyers, economists, 
all the learned, professional, and other 
vocational types the nation needs; if 
these needs are not met the system is 
not functioning properly. The needs of 
each student, while not forgotten, are 
not a primary concern. 

Probably neither point of view should 
take absolute precedence over the other. 
Nor is it impossible to serve both ends 
simultaneously. Yet there are many 
whose personal predilections move them 
strongly to one pole or the other of this 
duality. Unquestionably, historically, 
most Americans have tended strongly 
toward the former point of view. 


EMPHASIS ON NEEDS OF SOCIETY 


_ Recently, however, the dramatic de- 
mands of defense and the needs of the 
community have begun strongly to di- 
rect attention to the second view of 
education. It seems clear that atten- 
tion may have to be focused increas- 
ingly on meeting the needs of our so- 
ciety and its security. It can only be 
hoped that this will not mean that the 
best interests of the individual student 
will be forgotten or ignored or even 


submerged in the interests of a more 
general purpose. Yet the needs of our 
nation, its welfare and its defense, the 
needs of our highly organized society 
and the needs of its people for personal 
services in a complex world, will of 
necessity come in for more and more 
attention. Perhaps the result will be 
gross influences which will increasingly 
affect individual choices of careers. 
Even more will the public attitude to- 
ward the support of education change 
in the future. In the past the motiva- 
tion in the support of education has 
been perhaps more in the interest of 
providing opportunity to individuals 
than any conscious attempt to supply 
the nation’s demands for specialists. It 
is evident now, in the consideration of 
the needs of education in the public 
press, inthe halls of Congress, in the 
directorates of industrial organizations 
and elsewhere, that the latter point of 
view is in the ascendancy. Industries, 
faced with shortages in trained person- 
nel, are questioning whether they should 
not support education and in so doing 
are most concerned about the adequacy 
of the flow of trained personnel from 
our schools. 
This changed point of view is a phe- 
nomenon mainly of the past decade, 
and to a large extent is due to the 
strain put upon our manpower resources 
by the needs of a great war of a highly 
technical nature. The result has been 
to focus great interest on the quantita- 
‘tive aspects of the problem. If special- 
ized knowledge has become so impor- 
tant to the functioning of our economy 
and its defense, it is important to know 
how many of each type is too few or 
enough or too many. And this in a 
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loosely regulated economy, largely free 
of rigid standardizing restrictions in its 
training institutions and in its employ- 
ment processes, is a moot issue. 


ADEQUACY OF SUPPLY 


The question of adequacy of supply 
in any given field is one of great diffi- 
culty. It is probable that we shall 
never see our society so stable and so 
unchanging that we can predict the fu- 
ture demand for any given profession or 
specialty with even rough approxima- 
tion over a period of time. This is one 
of the antitheses which are inherent in 
the situation—it takes about twelve 
years, from beginning high school to 
emerging from graduate or professional 
school, to train a scientist, a medical 
doctor, an economist, and many other 
types of specialists. Yet to predict 
twelve years in the future what the de- 
mand for any particular specialty may 
be is virtually impossible in a highly 
fluid society. 

That this is true is clear after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. Had the most experi- 
enced chemists or engineers been asked 
to predict, say in 1915 or 1925 or 1935, 
what the demand in their fields would 
be in twenty years from the date of 
prediction, the estimate would invari- 
ably have been far too small. Certainly 
no. physicist in 1935 could have guessed 
the number of persons working in nu- 
clear science in 1955. The same can be 
said with varying degrees of predict- 
ability of all fields of specialization. 

This does not mean that the future is 
a hopeless enigma. In retrospect one 
can now see some pattern to the changes 
wrought in our society and their effect 
on the employment of specially trained 
persons. Not always can one extra- 
polate into the future with assurance. 
But neither do the rivers of time jump 
their banks or change their courses with 
great capriciousness. 

It is commonplace now to say that 


our civilization has changed more in the 
past half century than in many previous 
centuries. And yet this is probably the 
most significant fact in present-day his- 
tory. While it is customary to say that 
this change is due to the effects of mod- 
ern science, it is probably more correct 
to state that it is due to the accumula- 
tion and application of systematized 
knowledge in all fields that contribute 
to man’s ability to understand and to 
control his environment and to live co- 
operatively with his felow men. The 
best measure of the future demand in 
all the areas of specialization arises 
from an understanding of the present 
and the past. 


POPULATION AND TECHNOLOGY 


The dynamics producing the present- 
day world are, among others, the growth 
of populations and the rise of technol- 
ogy. They have gone hand in hand, 
each dependent on the other. And here 
technology is used to connote also the 
whole area of technical knowledge, in- 
cluding the modern advanced knowledge 
in social and economic organization, hu- 
man relations, health protection, legal 
and other procedures in control of the 
complex human environment of today, 
and many other areas of knowledge. 

That the population dynamic will con- 
tinue seems predictable. The world’s 
population has doubled in a century and 
bids fair to double again in seven or 
eight decades. The rise of technical 
knowledge has steadily accelerated over 
recent decades. For the vast major part 
of our scientific information one need 
not go back more than ten or twelve 
generations to the time of Galileo and 
Newton. For the major part of our ap- 
plied sciences, and our industries based 
on them, one need only go back to the 
past two or three generations. It is in 
these latter days that specialized knowl- 
edge has become indispensable in almost 
all activities of the nation. 
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Among those industries based on mod- 
ern scientifc technology, the.pattern of 
events has been fairly common to all. 
While the degree of scientific knowledge 
involved in industrial processes varied 
from industry to industry when they 
were founded, the practice in all cases 
has been to apply more and more scien- 
tific knowledge to all processes. This 
has been due to the increasing avail- 
ability of such knowledge, the press of 
competition, the increasingly rigid re- 
quirements resulting from new techno- 
logical developments, and so forth. The 
net result has been a steady increase in 
the number of specialists needed by in- 
dustrial and governmental activities in 
research and production, and also an 
increase in the level of education re- 
quired among them. 

Thus in each industry the percentage 
of persons with advanced training, such 
as engineers and scientists, has steadily 
increased through the last fifty to a hun- 
dred years. But it is also true that the 
number of industries using such person- 
nel has steadily increased as the de- 
mands of modern industry have forced 
more and more types of industries to 
embrace in their activities an enhanced 
technology. Thus there has been not 
only a need for a greater percentage of 
scientists and engineers in the person- 
nel of each industry but also a hori- 


zontal spread of such employees into 
more and more types of industries. The 
result is graphically portrayed in Table 1. 


OTHER GROWING COMPLEXITIES 


It must not be thought, however, that 
the rapid development of technology is 
the sole or even the most important de- 
velopment leading to a need for in- 
creased specialized training. Together 
with the growth of technology and not 
necessarily resulting from it has been 
the growth of our economic and social 
institutions, our transport and com- 
munications network, our governmental 
structures, and all the vast complex of 
our highly integrated lives. These all 
present new demands for more and more 
highly trained people. 

As an example one may cite the fact 
that the newly developing nuclear engi- 
neering activities of the nation could. 
probably absorb thirty to forty thou- 
sand scientists, if they were available, 


“to meet needs which would exist if the 


manpower resources existed. But they 
will also absorb management personnel, 
legal talent, personnel specialists, and a 
number of other types. i 
As another example, the development 
of these great new activities has a pro- 
found effect on our way of living. 
Whole new communities arise. Prob-’ 
lems of social, economic, and human re- 


TABLE i—INCREASE IN POPULATION AND IN TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT, 1870-1950* 











Population (in thousands) 
Labor force (in thousands) . 
Labor force per thousand (population) 
Number of professional persons in the civil- 
ian labor force in thousands a 
Professional persons per thousand popula- 
Monet: soar LW hisis 
Employment i in science and technology i in 
thousands . 
Employment in science and technology a asa 
per cent of all professional persons 





1870 1910 1950 
39,818 91,972 151,179 
12,925 37,371 60,429 

325 406 ` 400 

342 1,634 , 5,111 

9 ' 18 34 

12 ‘186 1,019 

3.5 © Ane 20.0 





* National Science Foundation, unpublished ‘Fact Book on Scientific Manpower.” 
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lations arise, creating the need for many 
persons with special training. The dra- 
matic road program recently proposed 
by President Eisenhower is an example 
of auxiliary requirements arising out 
of a new technological development—in 
this case, automotive transportation. 
While such a program would undoubt- 
edly demand 250,000 man years of en- 
gineering directly, it would also create 
many other demands in many fields and 
for a very long time. 


Serce DEMANDS 


It would be possible to present a few 
sample statistics to predict specific de- 
mand levels in selected fields, and this 
has in fact been done in America’s Re- 
sources of Specialized Talent! Such 
predictions, however, could be only ten- 
„tative and would probably shortly be 
meaningless. The important fact is that 
demands have been increasingly great 
in a wide variety of fields and will prob- 
ably continue to increase faster than we 
expect. 

More generally, however, certain in- 
dications may be noted. In these re- 
marks America’s Resources of Special- 
ized Talent is followed. In the physi- 
cal sciences the rapid rise in research 
expenditures and in capital outlay by 
technological industries indicates in- 
creasing demand. Federal expenditures 
for research tripled between 1930 and 
1940, then jumped from 67 million to 
2,200 million dollars between 1940 and 
1953. Similarly, in industry a sharp in- 
crease occurred between 1940 and 1954, 
Recent studies by the National Science 
Foundation? indicate severe shortages 
in scientific manpower in large essential 


+Dael Wolfe (Harper & Brothers, 1954), 
p. 77. 

2 Alan Waterman, “A National Survey of 
Scientific Research and Development,” Na- 
tional Science Foundation Release, June 6, 
1955, 
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industries. At present no indications 
of supply overtaking demand are visible. 
' In such fields as psychology and the 
social sciences, because of the great dis- 
persal of graduates into a wide spread 
of fields of activity, demand at the level 
of the bachelor’s degree is without sharp 
meaning. At higher levels of speciali- 
zation, however, there is every prospect 
for a rapid increase of personnel, espe- 
cially at the level of the doctorate. In- 
dustry and government have shown ac- 
celerating demands owing to the many 
new complexities of their activities. 
This is particularly true of economics 
and psychology. 

The demand for engineers has been 
highly publicized and needs no com- 
ment beyond the observation that it re- 
mains high. 

In applied biology, suck as home eco- 
nomics and agriculture, because of the 
increased call for teachers and the needs 
of a rapidly rising population, demand 
seems likely at least to match supply. 

In the health fields, including nurs- 
ing, the relation between supply and 
demand is intimately related to the de- 
velopment of social institutions and pub- 
lic policy. In view of the rise of public 
consciousness of health needs, imple- 
mented by political action, it seems 
probable that demand will exceed sup- 
ply for an indefinite period. 

Of all remaining fields two more may 
be singled out because of the large num- 
bers involved. In business and com- 
merce the tendency for persons to seek 
added specifically relevant training and 
for employers to seek out trained per- 
sonnel has been a notable development. 
In 1943 there were only 175,000 living 
graduates of collegiate schools of busi- 
ness. By 1953 there were 580,000. 
This rapid increase in the number of 
trained persons has not yet shown any 
signs of oversupplying the demands of 
business or commerce. 

In the field of teaching at both pre- 
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college and college levels the demand is 
so far ahead of supply, when due atten- 
tion to quality is given, that it is idle to 
quote statistics or evoke other authority. 
Reports by the National Education As- 
sociation * have adequately documented 
the great need for teachers. From the 
point of view of employment opportuni- 
ties, this field is wide and open. 


MOBILITY IN PROFESSION 


Two points may be added. American 
college graduates have always displayed 
a remarkable mobility from one field 
of activity to another. A surprisingly 
large percentage of engineers, for ex- 
ample, do not follow engineering as a 
career. Wolfle*+ shows that less than 
two-thirds of all engineering graduates 
prior to 1953 were in engineering in 
1953. Only 21 per cent of physical sci- 
ence graduates prior to 1953 were in the 
physical sciences professionally in 1953. 
The rest were in engineering (7 per 
cent), business and commerce (10 per 
cent), education (21 per cent), adminis- 
tration (5 per cent), advanced study 


8 “Report of the Seventh -Annual National 
Teacher Supply and Demand Study,” Journal 
of Teacher Education, March 1954. 

Op. cit. supra (note 1), p. 303. 


(12 per cent), and scattered other oc- 
cupations, Other fields show wider di- 
versities, 

This is important in that it indicates 
a flexibility in our system which is most 
desirable in itself and also a safeguard 
against the ill effects which would re- 
sult from overproduction in a specialty 
if graduates were less adaptable to other 
tasks and opportunities. 


QUALITY THE MAJOR PROBLEM 


As one looks to the future, there 
seems to be every likelihood that our 
technical problems will increase, as will 
our problems of human organization 
and relationships. Personal services of 
all kinds will unquestionably be in 
rapidly increasing demand as we be-' 
come a more integrated and articulated 
society and people consequently become 
more dependent on others. 

Our major problem in the future as 
in the past will be one of quality more 
than quantity. We increasingly need 
able people and people with more train- 
ing. Consequently, we should be more 
concerned about a failure to find, moti- 
vate, and train enough able people. , 
There will never be too many able 
people. 
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Changing Patterns of Administrative Organization 
in Higher Education 


By Joun Date RUSSELL 


NTIL the last quarter of the nine- 

teenth century the pattern of in- 
ternal administrative organization in the 
institutions of higher education in the 
United States was simple. The enroll- 
ment of almost every institution was 
small by today’s standards. The cur- 
riculum was standardized and consisted 
almost exclusively of required subjects, 
with limited substitutions allowed in the 
“classical” course for students taking 
the “modern” or “scientific” course. 
The “faculty” consisted of a president 
and rarely more-than three or four other 
professors. Such a situation did not 
require an administrative organization, 
and the president was the only official 
with executive responsibilities. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 


Research* on the history of the de- 
velopment of administrative offices in 
the colleges and universities of the 
United States indicates that the first of 
the modern array of institutional ad- 
ministrative officers to be differentiated, 
after the presidency, was that of li- 
brarian. The office of librarian began 
to appear rather regularly by the be- 
ginning of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. The listings indicate 
clearly that some member of the fac- 
ulty was in practically every instance 
assigned this responsibility. Compared 
to the complex administrative job of 


1 Earl J. McGrath, “The Evolution of Ad- 
ministrative Offices in Institutions of Higher 
Education in the United States.” Doctors 
Dissertation, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1936. 
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operating a modern university library, 
the duties of the early college librarian 
were simple. He carried the key to the 
room where the books were kept and 
saw to it that this room was tightly 
locked except during the few periods of 
the week when students were permitted 
to use the books. 


Registrar 


With the coming of the elective sys- 
tem in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, academic bookkeeping became 
a necessary chore. Prior to the elective 
system, in the days of the fixed cur- 
riculum, the number’ of years a student 
had been in attendance indicated ac- 
curately the stage of his academic prog- 


ress. But the elective system changed - 


all this. Colleges found it necessary, in 
order to determine the progress of a 
student toward graduation, to have rec- 
ords: of courses taken and completed. 
Someone had to be appointed to look 
after these records. The title that was 
commonly given this officer was “regis- 
trar.” Officials by that title continue 
even today to be key members of the 
administrative organization in the col- 
leges and universities of the United 
States, 


Deans 


The registrar’s office soon developed 
as a strategic center for institutional 
planning, for here were the records and 
the data on which an alert official could 
base sound conclusions about institu- 
tional development and academic poli- 
cies. Out of the registrar’s office, with 
its primary function of record keeping, 
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there developed the function of aca- 
demic leadership. For this office the 
title of “dean” came to be used. At 
first the combination title of “dean and 
registrar” was frequently used, but 
gradually the record-keeping function 
came to be somewhat divorced from 
the function of academic leadership as 
set up in the office of the college dean. 

Only a few pioneering institutions had 
developed coeducation by the end of 
the second third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Immediately following the close 
of the Civil War, however, large num- 
bers of institutions, particularly those 
under state control, became coeduca- 
tional. The acceptance of women stu- 


dents brought certain problems and re- - 


sponsibilities which the existing institu- 
tional staffs were unprepared to handle. 
It became the custom to appoint an ad- 
ditional staff member to take care of 
these responsibilities. This official in 
the earlier days was given some such 
title as “lady preceptress” or “lady prin- 
cipal,” but later the title “dean of 
women” came to be generally accepted. 

It is curious that recognition for the 
need for similar service to men students 
did not come generally until after the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 
Many institutions even today have never 
used the title “dean of men” for a mem- 
ber of the administrative staff. Follow- 
ing the close of World War I, however, 
there was a very large expansion of 
the noninstructional service to students. 
The recognition of the responsibility of 
the institution for something other than 
classroom teaching of students has led 
to a large-scale development of what is 
commonly known as student personnel 
services. The officials who provide this 
service appear under a wide variety of 
titles. 


Business office 


Problems of business management and 
finance in institutions of higher educa- 


tion began to be increasingly important 
near the end of the nineteenth century. 
Enrollments were increasing, and income 
from student fees was increasing corre- 
spondingly. The faculties were getting 
larger and the burden of caring for pay- 
rolls required something more than the 
casual attention of an officer such as the 
president. The physical plant was no 
longer a single building, in which stu- 
dents had their dormitory rooms as well 
as their classrooms and laboratories. In- 
stead, a large campus with a whole se- 
ries of buildings was becoming the com- 
mon pattern, and the care and main- 
tenance of the physical plant required 
supervision. Privately controlled insti- 
tutions were beginning to accumulate 
endowment, the management of which 
called for ability not customarily found 
in the college institutional staff of those 
days. These and other circumstances 
required the setting up of the business 
office with a full-time staff member in 
charge. 


Director of public relations 


Perhaps the latest member to be re- 
ceived into the institutional administra- - 
tive family is the director of public re- 
lations. The development of this serv- 
ice has come almost entirely since the 
end of World War I: Although the de- 
velopment came late, it has been rapid. 
Today practically every institution of 
any consequence has one or more staff 
members to whom are especially as- 
signed responsibilities for publicity and 
public relations. 


FACULTY ÛRICGINS OF ADMINISTRATORS 


From a review of the evolution of ad- 
ministrative offices in colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States three or 
four generalizations may be drawn. The 
first of these generalizations is that, in 
the main, administrative offices and offi- 
cers have had their origins in the teach- 
ing staff. In some quarters today a 
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sharp dichotomy is drawn between col- 
lege administrators and faculty mem- 
bers, as if the two were entirely differ- 
ent subspecies of genus homo. But the 
history of the development of adminis- 
trative officers shows clearly that ad- 
ministrators for the most part are sim- 
ply faculty people upon whom have been 
laid certain nonteaching responsibilities. 
The transition to administrative status 
may, it is true, change behavior pat- 
terns, but probably the basic intellec- 
tual anatomy of the individual remains 
much the same whether he is in ad- 
ministrative work or in teaching. Par- 
` ticularly in the areas of academic ad- 
ministration it is rare to find a dean or 
department head who has not previously 
been a member of a teaching and re- 
search faculty. 

The principal exception to this gen- 
eralization, that administrative officers 
have been developed from the faculty, 
is in the field of business management. 
Even in this area it is becoming increas- 
ingly common to find as business man- 
ager someone who was formerly a pro- 
fessor of business administration or ac- 
counting. It is even more common to 
find the chief business officer and pos- 
sibly some of his subordifate staff mem- 
bers, whatever their origins, given as- 
signments to teach a class or two in 


some subject in which they have com- 


petence. 

The office of the dean of women also 
had its origin outside the faculty. But 
as women with scholarly attainments 
began to be added to institutional facu- 
ties, these female faculty members have 
become the principal source of recruit- 
ment for the office of dean of women. 

The two administrative positions that 
have probably become the most highly 
professionalized, the librarianship and 
the registrarship, have moved some- 
what away from their origins in the 
faculty. It is still the common prac- 
tice, however, to give such officers fac- 


ulty status even though they may often 
have no responsibilities for class teach- ` 
ing. 

The presidency is the one office that 
is frequently filled by someone who does 
not trace his career through beginnings 
in a college or university faculty. The 
church-related colleges have long chosen 
their presidents from the ministry about 
as often as from academic life. Inde- 
pendent universities and state universi- 
ties have sometimes chosen great mili- 
tary leaders or industrialists or states- 
men (sometimes politicians). State 
teachers colleges often choose as presi- 
dent someone who has followed a career 
in public school administration. 

Despite the exceptions that have been 
noted, the generalization still holds that 
for the most part the administrative 
offices and officers in colleges and uni- 
versities in this country have their origin 
in the faculties of the higher institu- 
tions. 


INCREASE IN SIZE OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE STAFF 


The second generalization is one that 
is rather obvious to anyone who is at 
all familiar with institutional adminis- 
trative organization over the past thirty 
or forty years. An enormous increase 
has occurred in the number of adminis- 
trative officers in practically every col- 
lege and university. The increase in 
the size of the administrative staff tends 
to be approximately parallel to or pos- 
sibly somewhat less than increases in 
the number of students enrolled and the 
number of members on the faculty. 


INCREASE IN ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 


The third generalization is that, as an 
institution takes on a new function (or 
begins to recognize a function that has 
gradually been developed), a new admin- 
istrative office is almost always added to 
supervise that function. For example, if 
the institution begins to offer extension - 
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courses, it must have a director of ex- 
tension. If a new professional school 
is added, or developed out of 2 former 
liberal arts department, then someone 
must be employed as dean of the new 
unit. If the courses in speech and dra- 
matics and journalism are separated 
from the parent department of English, 
new department headships must be cre- 
ated for each of the new departments. 
If the college begins to provide health 
services for its students, a director of 
student health soon appears in the list- 
ing of administrative officers in the 
institution’s annual catalogue. If the 
institution formally recognizes the re- 
sponsibility to help students to find po- 
sitions after they graduate, a placement 
office with a director in charge is almost 
certain to be set up. The first half of 
the twentieth century has been a pe- 
riod in which large numbers of new 
functions have been added or recog- 
nized in institutions of higher learning 
in the United States. This situation, 
along with the increases in student en- 
rollment and faculty members, accounts 
for the large increases that have oc- 
curred in the number of administrative 
officers in the typical college or univer- 
sity in the United States. 


VARIABLE NOMENCLATURE 


The fourth generalization is that the 
nomenclature used for ‘administrative 
titles has not been standardized. Like- 
wise there has been no standardization 
of functions of administration officers 
with a given title. The writer occa- 
sionally gets a letter from a worried in- 
quirer who, after stating that he or she 
has just been appointed as registrar (or 
dean, or director of student personnel 
services, or what not), asks to have a 
list of the duties of this position. Some- 
times the inquiry raises a question about 
institutional officials with different titles 
both of whom claim responsibility for a 
certain function: Will the referee or 


umpire please decide to whose office this 
function belongs? The only answer that 
can be given to such inquiries is that 
there is no authority anywhere in the 
United States to say definitely what the 
title of an administrative officer should 
be or what functions one with a given 
title should perform. 

In its “divine right” of local autonomy, 
each institution decides for itself what 
titles it will bestow upon its adminis- 
trative officers and what duties it will 
assign each of them. As a result, a 
given official, such as the one in charge 
of the business affairs of a college or 
university, may appear in the listing of 
administrative officers in different insti- 
tutions under any one of sixty or more 
different titles. Research studies have 
been made of the duties of officials, such 
as the dean or the registrar, in institu- 
tions of higher education. Such studies, 
if based upon data from a sufficient 
number of institutions, nearly always . 
show that the composite list of duties 
for any given officer includes practically 
every administrative duty that is to be 
performed anywhere in an educational 
institution. The condition results in 
large part from the tendency to assign 
duties in terms of individual capabili- 
ties rather than in terms of some pre- 
determined list of functions appropriate 
to a given title. . 

It is true there are modal titles for at 
least the major areas of administrative 
responsibilities, and modal practice can 
be shown with respect to the officers to 
which given functions are assigned. But 
the whole situation of administrative 
titles and duties of administrative offi- 
cers appears very chaotic, especially to 
one unfamiliar with the practice in in- 
stitutions of higher education in the 
United States. It is sometimes difficult 
to explain to an educator from another 
country why we prefer such confusion 
to the alternative of having some bu- 
reaucrat in a federal ministry of educa- 
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tion in Washington issue authoritative 
lists of administrative titles, with defi- 
nite assignments of functions and re- 
sponsibilities that must be associated 
with that title in every institution in 
the country. The only answer that can 
be given is that in this country we 
cherish greatly the autonomy of each 
institution of higher education. Lack 
of uniformity in administrative titles 
and patterns of organization is prefer- 
able, we think, to the loss of autonomy 
that would inevitably result if some cen- 
tral authority were given power to issue 
definitive pronouncements on such mat- 
ters. 


SPAN OF CONTROL 


The second and third generalizations 
listed above have stressed the growth 
in administrative staff members in the 
colleges and universities in the United 
States. As institutions expanded their 
administrative staffs, particularly when 
the occasion for such expansion was the 
addition of a new function, the tend- 
ency was to make the new official 
responsible directly to the president. 
When a new function is added, particu- 
larly if the operation has not yet become 
routinized, there is nearly always the 
feeling that it must be watched closely 
by the highest level of administrative 
authority. Once such a supervisory re- 
lationship is established with the high- 
est level of administrative authority, the 
later subordination of the operation un- 
der some official of lesser status becomes 
increasingly difficult as time goes on. 

Over a period of years the addition of 
many new functions thus tends to re- 
sult in a condition technically known as 
an overexpanded span of control; that 
is, too many subordinate officials are re- 
sponsible to the highest level of ad- 
ministrative authority. In the Univer- 
sity of Chicago survey in the early 
1930’s, for example, it was found that 
some seventy officials (some ‘of them 


committees) were supposed to be re- 
sponsible directly and only to the presi- 
dent of the university. Such a condi- 
tion inevitably means either that many 
functions are without any adequate su- 
pervision or that the overworked presi- 
dent is swamped with a mass of detail, 
to the neglect of the larger aspects of 
institutional policy and development. 
According to sound’ theory of adminis- 
tration concerning span of control, a 
complex organization such as a modern 
university should have no more than 
eight and preferably as few as four ma- 
jor administrative officers reporting di- 
rectly to the highest administrative au- 
thority, the president. Recent efforts at 
reorganization in colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States have been in 
line with this principle. A rather defi- 
nite organizational pattern has emerged, 
by which four major areas of adminis- 
trative function are recognized. These 
four areas are the academic program, 
student personnel services, business and 
financial management, and public rela- 
tions. The current tendency is to group 
all administrative functions under these 


four major areas and to put each in , 


charge of a high-level officer, frequently 
with the title of vice-president and al- 
ways with that status. This results in 
an institutional administrative organi- 
zation with four officers directly respon- 
sible to the president: (1) the academic 
vice-president; (2) the director of stu- 
dent personnel services; (3) the vice- 
president for business affairs; and (4) 
the director of public relations. 


CoMPLICATIONS OF TRANSITION 


In large numbers of institutions the 
transition to the pattern outlined above 
is incomplete. For example, a vice- 
president for the academic program and, 
a vice-president for business manage- 
ment may have been appointed, but the 
student personnel services and the pub- 
lic relations may not yet have been 
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placed under co-ordinating officers. In 
the smaller universities and colleges the 
president himself often holds the ad- 
ditional portfolio of vice-president for 
public relations. In some of the smaller 
institutions the vice-president for aca- 
demic affairs serves also as the vice- 
president for student personnel services. 
Many institutions have found it easier 
to make the transition to the ideal or- 
ganization by taking one step at a time 
than by a wholesale reorganization all 
at one time. Personalities have to be 
considered in making any reorganiza- 
tion. The personnel situation that fa- 
cilitates reorganization does not come 
about at one time in all the areas af- 
fected by the four major groupings. 
Most institutions that have put into 
effect a reorganization along the lines 
suggested above have found a certain 
amount of resistance, especially among 
the older members of the administrative 
staff. Thus a dean of women, who has 
long enjoyed direct access to the presi- 
dent’s office on all problems affecting 
her administrative responsibilities, may 
resent the introduction of a dean of stu- 
dents or vice-president of student per- 
sonnel services to whom she is required 
to report in the future instead of to the 
president. Similarly a registrar, who 
may also have a long history as one of 
the major administrative officers of the 
institution, feels that he is being kicked 
downstairs when he is told that here- 
after decisions affecting his responsi- 
bilities will be made by a vice-president 
rather than by the president. A li- 
brarian, long accustomed to go directly 
to the president to beg his funds for 


books and staff, feels frustrated when ' 


the reorganization places him under an 
academic vice-president. Consideration 
for the feelings of valued members of 
the administrative staff, with long rec- 
ords of faithful and effective service, 
has caused many institutions to delay 
the inauguration of a desirable plan of 


administrative reorganization until re- 
tirements or resignations make the tran- 
sition less painful. 


FRINGE AREAS 


Although the pattern described above 
reduces to four the number of adminis- 
trative officers reporting directly to the 
president, in practice it usually de- 
velops that some fringe areas do not fit 
into the theoretical pattern. Sometimes 
the president himself believes he must 
retain direct contact with certain im- 
portant functions that might, in theory, 
be subordinated under one of the four 
major areas. Thus in a college or uni- 
versity that depends for a substantial 
portion of its income upon gifts or en- 
dowment earnings the president usually 
wants to retain direct touch with the 


„offcer who heads the solicitation for 


funds, although in theory this officer 
may well be a subordinate of the vice- 
president in charge of public relations. 
Such a situation may result, in effect, in 
creating a fifth vice-president. 

In institutions that have much of a 
program of intercollegiate athletics, the 
president nearly always has to retain 
direct contact with the official or com- 
mittee in charge of this important ac- 
tivity. It will be observed that the 
athletic program has certain aspects 
which would classify it within the area 
of academic administration. It has cer- 
tain other aspects that are clearly a 
part of the student personnel service. 
The important financial problems that 
are involved in intercollegiate athletics 
necessitate some contact with the area 
of business management. And finally 
no one would deny that a tremendous 
public relations problem is involved, 
particularly if anything like “big time” 
athletics is maintained. Possibly it is 
this lack of sharp definition of the ad- 
ministrative area to which intercollegi- 
ate athletics should be assigned that has 
led many institutions to set this func- 
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tion up as a direct responsibility of the 
president. The gravity of the criticism 
that descends upon an institution when 
its athletic program is unsatisfactory 
may lead the institutional authorities 
to believe that only the highest execu- 
tive level can finally be responsible for 
such an important operation. 

Some time ago the writer had an in- 
teresting conference with a promising 
scholar who, some eight months previ- 
ously, had been inaugurated as presi- 


dent of one of the medium-sized state ` 


universities. Upon being questioned as 
to what he had accomplished during the 
eight months he had been in office, the 
president replied unhesitatingly that his 
only achievement had been to hire a new 
football coach. Soon after taking office 
he found it necessary to find a satis- 
factory replacement for a popular fig- 
ure who had resigned to take a better- 
paying position, after bringing fame to 
himself and the university by a series of 
winning teams. Subsequent reports on 
the sports pages indicate that the presi- 
dent spent his first eight months wisely. 
And he is still president. 

As a result of the separation of cer- 
tain fringe areas, the typical pattern of 
administrative organization now gener- 
ally includes three or four major ad- 
ministrative units besides the four areas 
of academic administration, student per- 
sonnel services, business management, 
and public relations. _ 


REORGANIZATIONS AT LOWER LEVELS 


At the next lower level of adminis- 
tration within each of the four major 
areas, there has also been some tend- 
ency toward reorganization and regroup- 
ing. This is particularly evident in aca- 
demic administration. The rapid growth 
of subject matter available for teaching, 
the tremendous expansion of research 
interests, and the increasing number of 
widely diversified occupations and pro- 
fessions into which graduates from col- 


leges and universities may go have re- 
sulted in a large increase in the number 
of specialized schools and departments 
within the academic program. Thus the 
university vice-president in charge of 
academic affairs, with a dozen or more 
deans of schools and colleges responsible 
to him, may also come to have a span of 
control far too large for effective man- 
agement. 


Grouping of professional schools 


Some institutions have grouped cer- 
tain of their professional schools under 
an officer one echelon higher than the 
dean of the school itself. Thus all the 
professional schools related to health 
may be grouped under a single adminis- 
trative officer to whom the dean of the 
medical school, the dean of the dental 
school, the dean of the school of nurs- 
ing, and so forth, may be responsible. 
Accrediting associations in certain pro- 
fessional fields have resisted this ar- 
rangement and have stoutly insisted 
that their dean shall always be respon- 
sible directly to the highest level of ad- 
ministrative authority in the institution. 


Departmental organization 


The tremendous expansion in subject 
matter has particularly affected the de- 
partmental organization of the colleges 
of liberal arts in the larger institutions. 
Departments have multiplied by a sort 
of process of mitosis until today it is 
common to find twenty-five or thirty or 
even more departments and department 
heads in a college or university. Here 
obviously also the dean of the college of 
liberal arts is likely to have a greatly 
overexpanded span of control. One de- 
vice that has been used for correcting 
this situation has been the introduction 
of a divisional organization whereby re- 
lated departments, such as the social sci- 
ences, the physical sciences, the biologi- 
cal sciences, and the humanities, may 
each be grouped under a single adminis- 
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trative officer for the respective divi- 
sions. The divisional organization has 
been introduced both for administrative 
convenience and to facilitate better in- 
tegration of the curriculum. In many 
institutions where the divisional organi- 
zation has been introduced it exists only 
on paper, and the institution actually 
does not operate either administratively 
or in relation to the curriculum on a 
true divisional basis. ' 

In a large university even a single 
department may become so large, in 
terms of the faculty members and di- 
versified services, that some adminis- 
trative subdivision’ is necessary below 
the level of department head. Thus 
within a department of English there 
may be a grouping of all the work in 
freshmen English composition under a 
director of that subject. Similarly 
there may be more or less official rec- 
ognition of faculty members who head 
up such areas as world literature, Amer- 
ican literature, English literature, and 
other broad areas of specialization 
within the department. 


STAFF OF THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


At the other end of the administra- 
tive ladder the office of chief executive 
itself has grown into something more 
than a president with a stenographer 
or secretary. (Even the provision of a 
secretary for the president is a compar- 
atively recent innovation.) Most in- 
stitutions of any considerable size now 
have a staff associated with the office 
of the president. These staff officers 
may bear such titles as assistant to the 
president, secretary of the university, 
provost, director of institutional studies, 
consultant—or others in wide variety. 
Such additions are necessary to relieve 
thé president himself of what. becomes 
an intolerable burden of detail, even 
though the maximum use has been made 
of delegation of authority to subordi- 
nate officers in the line of command. 


As long as the functionaries attached 
to the president’s office retain purely a 
staff status, the administrative organi- 
zation is not thereby complicated. But 
there is a great tendency to begin to 
assign small but expanding administra- 
tive functions to these persons in staff 
positions in the chief executive's office. 
When this is done, considerable confu- ° 
sion is likely to result in the organiza- 
tional pattern. After atime, if such 
practices are followed, the whole ad- 
ministrative organization must be re- 
studied, and the result is another re- 
organization in the interest of efficient 
management. 


Tae FACULTY AND INSTITUTIONAL 
CoNTROL 


Space is lacking in this article for the 
discussion of other areas of internal 
administrative organization in which 
changing patterns seem to be emerging. 
One is tempted, for example, to refer 
to the question of the place of the fac- 
ulty in the control of the institution. 
Long-time trends seem to be away from 
the strong man, dictator-type of execu- 
tive control, in which the college or uni- 
versity is viewed as “but the lengthened 
shadow of one man.” ‘The trend seems 
to be toward a much wider sharing with 
the faculty of responsibility for policy 
decisions. Certain groups have insisted 
that the interest of democratic admin- 
istration can be served only if faculty 
members hold positions as members of 
the controlling board of trustees or re- 
gents. There seems to be no tendency, 
however, for institutions to follow such 
a suggestion. A few institutions have 
created faculty committees that are ad- 
visory to their boards of trustees or have 
created jaint faculty-trustee committees 
for the study of problems, but even this 
arrangement is by no means the common 
practice. Although faculty members 
generally do not hold membership on 
the boards of trustees of their institu- 
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tions, in actual practice in most insti- 
tutions the faculty as a group either has 
full control or at least an important 
voice in all,matters that are vital to the 
academic program. This whole problem 
of the relationship of the faculty to in- 
stitutional control cannot be discussed 
here in detail and is cited merely as one 
illustration of the numerous problems of 
a similar sort in which changing and de- 
veloping patterns of administrative or- 

' ganization are found in the colleges and 
universities of this country. 


CHANGING INSTITUTIONAL TYPES 


The discussion in this article has dealt 
almost exclusively with the changing 
patterns in the internal administrative 
organization of institutions of higher 
education. There are many phases of 
organization and administration, other 
than those related to the executive 
control within the individual institution, 
that cannot be discussed here for lack 
of space. Two or three developments 
outside the area of internal adminis- 
trative organization will be mentioned 
briefly. 


Evolution of the normal school 


New institutional forms in higher ed- 
ucation have appeared in considerable 
variety during the past fifty or sixty 
years in the United States. An inter- 
esting case is the evolution of the nor- 
mal school, which was originally an 
institution not recognized as being of 
college grade. Gradually its entrance 
requirements were raised to include high 
school graduation. A four-year college- 
level curriculum was then developed, 
leading to the bachelor’s degree. At 
this stage the institution usually became 
officially known as a “teachers college.” 
Currently in large numbers of these in- 
stitutions the word “teachers” has been 
dropped from the title. State colleges 
that have grown up on the foundations 
of the old normal schools now commonly 


maintain multipurpose curriculums and 
seek to serve a wide variety of educa- 
tional needs in their region or state. 
Some of these institutions now bear the 
title of “university.” 


The community college \ 


Another interesting development of a 
new institutional form in higher educa- 
tion is the community college. The term 
“junior college” is losing favor. The 
trend seems to be toward an institution 
tied very closely to the local public 
school system and serving broadly the 
educational needs of the community, not 
only for college-credit courses, but for 
advanced vocational training and for a 
broadly conceived offering of noncredit 
courses for adults. 


SUPRAINSTITUTIONAL CONTROLS 


The growth of suprainstitutional con- 
trols has been an interesting phenome- 
non during the past half century. One 
such control is the accrediting agency, 
which is discussed in another article in. 
this volume. Currently much thought 
is being given to the place of agencies 
of state government in the control of 
higher education. Alarm has been ex- 
pressed at the tendency to infringe upon 
the traditional autonomy of state-con- 
trolled colleges and universities by the 
assignment of certain control functions 
to noneducational agencies in the state 
government. 


INDICATIONS OF FUTURE CHANGE 


The great expansion in the variety 
of services rendered in institutions of 
higher education during the past half 
century in the United States and the 
general increase that has taken place in 
the size of student bodies and teaching 
staffs have been the basic causes of 
marked modifications in the pattern of 
administrative organization of these in- 
stitutions. Certainly the end of such 
developments has not yet been reached. 
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With the prospect of almost incredible continue to expand, it may be conf- 
enrollment increases in the next fifteen dently expected that still further modi- 
or twenty years, and the great proba- fications will be made in the pattern of 
bility that the variety of services ren- administrative organization in the coun- 
dered and functions performed will also try’s institutions of higher education. 
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Recent Developments in State and Regional Planning 
of Higher Education* 
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LANNING at state and regional 
levels has developed in higher edu- 
cation as rising enrollment and diversi- 
fication of programs have made com- 
petition among colleges and universities 
uneconomical. Pressure of numbers long 
since brought about state-wide co-ordi- 
nation of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. Only since the 1920’s, however, 
has this pressure reached higher educa- 
tion and begun to produce a similar 
effect; and it is chiefly since World War 
II that the scope of planning ‘has passed 
state boundaries. The chief problem 
posed by mass college enrollment—a 
phenomenon which the statisticians 
project with virtual certainty indefi- 
nitely into the future—is how to achieve 
high quality and sensitivity of program 
in the face of quantitative expansion. 
Graduate education in particular, with 
its multiplying specializations, small en- 
rollment units, and comparatively great 
unit costs, demands new dimensions for 
planning. One response to this is inter- 
state or regional study and action sup- 

plementing individual state efforts. 
Comprehensive studies of higher edu- 
cation aimed at the rationalization of in- 
stitutions into state-wide systems which 
can be efficiently managed have in- 
creased since World War II. They typi- 
cally focus on recommendations for co- 


*+ Eprror’s nore. No reference is made in 
this article to the voluntary state associations 
of colleges and universities. Many are pri- 
marily concerned with financial support, and 
their activities were included in the conference 
program. Those not primarily concerned with 
fund raising vary widely in scope and func- 
tion; their most frequent activity is an annual 
conference. 
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ordination of state programs of higher 
education, recognizing ‘the complemen- 
tary role of private colleges and uni- 
versities, and on particular modifica- 
tions and developments at existing and 
potential institutions. The more com- 
plete studies provide information, not 
only about the activities of colleges and 
universities, but also about the states’ 
resources for higher education, their 
needs, and their enrollment prospects. 
In every instance co-ordination to 
greater or lesser degree is recommended, 
despite a general concern for institu- 
tional identity. 

The theory of co-ordination or of 
what might be called system making in 
higher education has evolved from ex- 
perience. During the past quarter-cen- 
tury nineteen states brought their col- 
leges and universities into systems of 
one kind or another. It has become 
possible to categorize systems. ‘The 
most complete co-ordination is pro- 
vided by systems which feature a cen- 
tral board of control that delegates ex- 
ecutive functions to an officer, usually 
titled chancellor, to whom the heads 
of the several state institutions report. 
The Oregon system is an example. 
Other systems, Mississippis for in- 
stance, have the heads of institutions re- 
porting to a central board that employs 
an executive officer, usually titled secre- 
tary, to whom less responsibility is dele- 
gated than to chancellors. A third type 
of system includes a board and chancel- ' 
lor, but retains in addition local institu- 
tional governing boards to which the 
presidents are responsible for the in- 
ternal operations of their schools. Okla- 
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homa’s system is of this kind. A fourth 
type, also featuring board and chancel- 
lor, is limited in function; the New 
Mexico system, for example, is limited 
to the co-ordination of financial func- 
tions. As other states undertake studies 
and move toward co-ordination of higher 
education, the tendency is to choose and 
modify these models on the basis of par- 
ticular situations. 


MINNESOTA AND LOUISIANA 


Both the basic similarity of goals and 
the local differences of emphasis may be 
observed in state-wide studies recently 
completed, currently under way, or 
planned. It may be illuminating to 
look first at the studies in Minnesota 
and Louisiana, as examples of states 
where no co-ordinated system existed 
at the time of the investigations. These 
states are not strictly comparable, since 
the Minnesota studies began in 1945 
and culminated in 1950 with the publi- 
cation of a substantial volume, whereas 
Louisiana has only just adopted the 
plan for a comprehensive survey. Nev- 
ertheless the Minnesota study and the 
plans for the Louisiana one give an 
idea of the motivations and the scope 
of the work regarded as prerequisite to 
soundly based recommendations on the 
co-ordination of higher education. 

In 1947 the state commissioner of 
education was directed by the Minne- 
sota legislature to appoint a commission 
representing all phases of higher educa- 
tion in the state, “for the purposes of 
studying higher education.” The re- 
sulting book, which incorporates two 
earlier publications, was meant to help 
Minnesota face the rapidly growing de- 
mand for college education and to for- 
mulate a “clear pattern” for planning. 
It is an editorial integration of sections 
by several hands, all Minnesotans. The 
study begins with a discussion of the so- 
cial and economic background of the en- 


tire educational system and proceeds to 
an account of what happened to two 
recent classes of high school graduates, 
regarded as the “student potential” for 
higher education. The junior colleges, 
liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, 
and the state university get a section 
apiece, and the volume concludes with 
essays on the future of higher education. 

The Minnesota study, though elabo- 
rately conceived and plainly motivated 
by a felt need for co-ordination of the 
work of the colleges and the university, 
reveals perhaps more clearly than other 
recent studies an ambivalence toward 
centralization. Instead of coming out 
for a board and an executive and rec- 
ommending an unequivocal organiza- 
tional chart, the study ends with a list- 
ing of “long-term objectives” which 
might be expected of a co-ordinated 
program. According to the concluding 
section: 


It is clearly evident that the progress of 
higher education toward its long-range, ob- 
jectives will depend on the efforts that in- 
dividual institutions make. ... There is 
great need for better co-ordination, al- 
though voluntary co-operation will be the 
keystone of co-ordination. Autocratic or- 
ganization or unified state control would 
destroy the freedom that is the heart of 
education in a democracy ... no formal 
program of institutional co-operation could 
be adequately developed without consider- 
able further study. . . + 


Louisiana, on the other hand, includes 
both managerial and educational effi- 
ciency as the objective of the compre- 
hensive study which the legislature has 
authorized the Commission on Higher 
Education to undertake. Like many 
other states, Louisiana faces increasing 
enrollment, problems in recruiting and 
retaining faculties, and rising opera-` 
tional costs without, at present, any co- 

1 Minnesota Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, Higher Education in Minnesota -(Minne- 
apolis, 1550), p. 406. g 
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ordinated plan of action. The study is 
frankly designed to produce such a plan. 

The Louisiana study will be based on 
nine assumptions briefly set forth in the 
plan, which has appeared as a brochure 
graphically laid out to engage public as 
well as professional support. The nine 
assumptions may be taken to constitute 
as complete a theory of co-ordinated 
planning and administration of higher 
education as any of the recent studies 
has offered. They are as follows: 

1. Higher education should contribute 
to the development of the state’s cul- 
tural and economic resources. 

2. Public and private institutions 
should provide both practical and lib- 
eral education appropriate to the state’s 
needs. 

3. Plans should be made “to achieve 
maximum efficiency and highest quality 
for dollars spent,” maintaining a proper 
relation between expenditures for higher 
education and for other government 
functions within the financial capacity 
of the state. 

4, Private institutions ‘should con- 
tinue to play an important role “which 
will be recognized in determining the 
magnitude of the responsibility of pub- 
lic instruction.” 

5. Full account should be taken of 
facilities available in the region of 
which the state is a part and at non- 
educational installations. 

6. The proposed study should rec- 
ommend an administrative organization 
and allocation of functions among the 
state institutions. , ; 

7. Professional and lay leaders should 
join in identifying the state’s needs for 
higher education and in planning to 
meet them. 

8. Long-range plans for higher edu- 
cation, running as far ahead as twenty 
years and including priorities for ac- 
tion, should be prepared. 

9. The proposed study should be the 
beginning of a continuing study process 


which will keep higher education sensi- 
tive to needs growing out of the socio- 
economic life of the state.? 


ARIZONA 


The study of higher education in Ari- 
zona completed under the direction of 
Ernest V. Hollis in 1954 contributes an 
equally succinct list of the problems 
with which legislatures have difficulty 
in the absence of aid from a state-wide, 
co-ordinating, screening, and planning 
body. The justifications of such a cen- 
tral authority as the Louisiana assump- 
tions imply are here in effect summed 
up. Arizona is of further interest as an 
example of a state which has established 
central machinery without getting it 
into satisfactory operation. The Board 
of Regents of the University and State 
Colleges authorized the study because 
of “... the conscious lack of ade- 
quate educational leadership, committed 
to a co-ordinated state-wide program of 
higher education.” The entire study is 
based on the assumption that the Board 
will employ a full-time executive officer 
and a staff with sufficient status and re- 
sources to help the legislature make de- 
cisions in the following areas: 


1. Where the programs of two or more 
institutions involve undesirable and expen- 
sive duplication of services. 

2. Where the programs of all the insti- 
tutions omit important recognized needs of 
the state for higher education. 

3. Where institutional policies may vary 
unjustifiably on such matters as faculty 
salaries, student admission requirements, 
student fees, or the quality of instruction. 

4. Where significant differences exist in 
the effectiveness with which the several col- 
leges and universities organize, present and 
defend their respective budget requests. 

5. Where the combined requests of in- 
stitutions for operating funds or new fa- 


2 Cf, Louisiana Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation, “What Does Louisiana Face in Pub- 
licly Supported Higher Education?” (mimeo- 
graphed; Baton Rouge, 1955). 
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cilities exceed the total funds the legisla- 
ture is able or willing to devote to higher 
education, 

6. Where the legislature is put under 
specific pressures to add an entirely new 
program at an existing institution, or even 
to change the basic purpose and scope of 
an institution. 

7. Where the legislature is confronted 
with unwholesome competition among the 
State-controlled colleges and their friends.® 


FLoRIpA 


Florida’s situation is similar to Ari- 
zona’s in that the Board of Control for 
Florida Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing, although exercising certain co- 
ordinating functions, is felt to be 
inadequately staffed and insufficiently 
authorized to handle prospective expan- 
sion. The Council for the Study of 
Higher Education, in Florida, appointed 
by the Board of Control at the direc- 
tion of the legislature last year, has pub- 
lished an initial report recommending 
plans for co-ordinating the government 
of higher edycation and for relating 
private and public education. As in 
Arizona, the key recommendation is 
that the central board be made by 
statute a policy-making body, delegat- 
ing executive and administrative func- 
tions to a professional staff headed by a 
chancellor. A final report, the details of 
which will depend in part on the action 
which the legislature takes with respect 
to strengthening the central board, will 
be issued in March 1956. This pub- 
lication will propose an allocation of 
functions among the several state in- 
stitutions and describe the nature of 
the educational programs required to 
meet the needs of the state. 


Noting that Florida must expect a’ 


tripling of its 1953-54 college enroll- 


8 Ernest V. Hollis eż al, “State-controlled 
Hugher Education in Arizona” (mimeographed ; 
Board of Regents of the University and State 
Colleges of Arizona, 1954), pp. 90-91. 


ment of 36,013 by 1970, the Council’s 
initial report stresses the need for de- 
liberate effort to attain quality of pro- , 
gram in times of quantitative expansion. 
It suggests that private colleges and 
universities be encouraged to maintain 
high quality programs and to expand 
their enrollments consistent with their 
purposes and resources. It further rec- 
ommends the expansion of the existing 
public institutions and an ambitious 
program to supplement them by estab- 
lishing public community colleges in 
strategic population centers. The Coun- 
cil believes the state can accommodate 
the first contingents of the rising en- 
rollments at the existing institutions 
and in the proposed community col- 
leges. It foresees, however, a need 
for additional four-year state colleges, 
which should be planned now but 
opened only when it is clear that maxi- 
mum use is being made of the existing 
institutions and community colleges. 

The emphasis on community colleges 
is of special interest. The Council rec- 
ommends that a Community College 
Commission be established at once to 
begin the development of a community 
college system and to exercise sole re- 
sponsibility for co-ordinating it. As the 
Council conceives them, the community 
colleges would provide terminal, two- 
year programs with a strong vocational 
cast, would identify able students who 
can be aided to continue their formal 
education, and would offer adult educa- 
tion programs. The community colleges 
would help avoid congestion at the state 
universities and proposed state colleges, 
and they would be comparatively eco- 
nomical, both for the state and for their 
students, most of whom could live at 
home. 


OTHER STUDIES 


In Mississippi, which has one of the 
older co-ordinated systems of higher 
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education, the organization of the Board 
of Trustees of Institutions of Higher 
Learning is regarded by some educa- 
tional administrators as ideal in many 
respects. All the state institutions are 
under the Board, whose members serve 
overlapping twelve-year terms relatively 
free of temporary political influences. 
The study of higher education in the 
state directed by John E. Brewton and 
published in December 1954 is “a prac- 
tical, workable guide to the planning of 
a long-range program:” It rather car- 
ries forward work well under way than 
recommends radical administrative re- 
organization. It recommends, however, 
“the addition of a Director of Planning 
and Research to the Board’s staff and 
the maintenance of a continuing as- 
sessment of the system leading to a 
more exclusive concentration on policy 
making. 

A number of other states, notably 
California, New York, North Carolina, 
and Texas, have recently completed 
studies of a scope comparable to those 
already mentioned. Still other states 
are engaged in more limited studies, 
and several states are including sur- 
veys of higher education in preparation 
for the White House Conference. They 
do not present striking variations on the 
ones we have discussed. 


REGIONALISM: THE NEW ELEMENT 


The newest element in the state studies 
of higher education is a growing con- 
sciousness of regional action‘as an al- 
ternative to be considered in planning. 
The Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
studies specifically take into account the 
program of the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board. The more recent program 
of the Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education is referred to in 
the Arizona study. Thus the state 
studies are beginning to occur, not 
in isolation or in simple imitation of 


earlier ones, but in a larger context 
which allows great flexibility and un- 
precedented option in the development 
of plans for state systems of higher 
education. . 

The Florida study includes among the 
assumptions which it has adopted as 
the basis of its work one stating that 
“full account will be taken of regional 
facilities and of non-institutional facili- 
ties and resources within the State, in 
determining the expansions that will be 
required to meet the needs of Florida.” 
The Council also assumes that “Florida 
will assume its share of responsibility 
in the fields of regional, national and 
international education.”* Especially 
with respect to graduate and profes- 
sional programs, the Council feels that 
because the field is so large there is no 
valid reason for uneconomical duplica- 
tion in the development of new pro- 
grams among Florida institutions. Ac- 
cording to the report 


A further means of effecting economies and 
at the same time achieving high quality in 
graduate work is to make maximum use of 
all the facilities in the State and region 
. . . [which involves] taking full advan- 
tage of the arrangements for inter-institu- 
tional and inter-state cooperation." 


Similarly, the Mississippi study rec- 
ommends that assessment of needs in 
the region as well as the state be the 
first consideration guiding the central 
board in establishing new policies and 
procedures for graduate study and re- 
search. The state is advised to under- 
take advanced programs for training 
only those professional and technical 
personnel who “cannot be prepared more 
economically and effectively through the 
Southern Regional [Education] Com- 
pact or through grants-in-aid to gradu- 
ate students who study in specialized 

4 Initial Report of the Council for the 
Study of Higher Education in Florida (Talla- 


hassee, 1955), p. 22. 
5 Ibid., p. 9. 
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fields outside-the state.” © The plan for 
the Louisiana study is equally cognizant 
of the regional context. 


INTERSTATE COMPACTS 


A total of forty-five states and two 
territories have shown interest, to vary- 
ing degrees, in co-operative planning, 
sharing of facilities, specializing within 
complementary patterns, and avoiding 
unnecessary duplication in advanced 
education. Through these approaches 
the states can supplement their indi- 
vidual efforts to discharge the frequently 
overwhelming task of developing the 
full range of advanced instruction and 
research at their universities. Twenty- 
four of the states and one territory have 
entered into statutory regional compacts 
for mutual planning and development, 
particularly of graduate and technical 
education. 

Fifteen of these states have given 
legislative approval to the Southern Re- 
gional Education Compact of 1949, 
while nine states and one territory have 
ratified the Western Interstate Compact 
for Higher Education of 1953. The 
Southern Regional Education Compact 
involves the area stretching from Dela- 
ware on the north to Texas and Okla- 
homa on the southwest; the Western In- 
terstate Compact includes Alaska and 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. California, Nevada, and 
Hawaii are also expected to participate. 
Meanwhile a New England Compact on 
Higher Education has been approved 
by the Massachusetts legislature and is 
under consideration in Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, and Rhode 
Island. In addition, twelve midwestern 
states are scheduled to confer in July 
on the desirability of interstate co- 
operation to develop veterinary medical 

8 John E. Brewton et al, Higher Education 


in Mississippi: Digest of the Survey Report 
(Jackson, Miss., 1954), p. 36. 


education and perhaps also medical and 
dental education. 

In resorting to the interstate com- 
pact, educational and political leaders 
are demonstrating the flexibility of one 
of the oldest of American public ad- 
ministration devices. It provides ex- 
panded opportunity for state initiative 
within the federal system. During re- 
cent decades such compacts have been 
used in river sanitation, forest-fire con- 
trol, criminal probation and the control 
of juvenile delinquency, and water and 
oil rights; undoubtedly the educational 
compacts are the most ambitious, for 
their application is limited only by the 
scope of education itself. 


Efrects OF REGIONAL CO-OPERATION 


What does regional co-operation in 
higher education do for the states?. In 
general, it enlarges the geographical, 
and hence the fiscal and administra- 
tive, area for planning. Individual 
states which would experience frustra- 
tion or mediocre results in attempting 
all things can concentrate their resources 
on given fields within patterns which 
assure the citizen of each co-operating 
state of access to the full range of offer- 
ings. In so doing they find it advan- 
tageous to maintain an inventory of 
their needs and resources as the basis 
for reciprocal arrangements with other 
states. As individual state studies of 
higher education are beginning to take 
regional facilities into account, the 
Southern Regional Education Board is 
encouraging the states in its area to 
initiate continuing studies. 

At its 1954 meeting the Board’s di- 
rector, Dr. John E. Ivey, Jr., noted that 
projected enrollment increases will make 
careful planning necessary if the states 
are to provide for them without jeop- 
ardizing the quality of their programs. 
He also stated that the problem is so 
great that “the resources of the region 
must be used to maximum efficiency” 
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and pointed out that “research into the 
basic problems of educational programs 
is extremely limited.” Each of the par- 
ticipating states has been urged to “un- 
dertake a long-range study of its total 
needs for elementary, secondary, and 
college programs and explore the most 
efficient educational, financial, and or- 
ganizational procedures for meeting pro- 
jected needs, including the more effec- 
tive use of the regional education com- 
pact.” The Board provides assistance 
to such projects on request, and Dr. 
Ivey has further suggested a joint effort 
of the states to develop educational re- 
search. - 

In addition to consultation the South- 
ern Regional Education Board has con- 
tributed two important aids to state 
planning of higher education. In 1954 
it published Future School and College 
Enrollments in the Southern Region, 
which includes enrollment projections 
to 1970 for each of the states in the 
compact and which will be revised peri- 
odically. This year the Board published 
a detailed tabulation of Doctoral Pro- 
grams Offered by Southern Universities, 
which it also intends to revise from time 
to time. This bulletin was designed to 
provide colleges and universities with 
information to be used in student coun- 
seling. It also helps to publicize the 
doctoral programs and aids the institu- 
tions which offer them to plan their 
work in relation to that of their neigh- 
bors in the region. 

At its own annual meeting, at the an- 
nual Legislative Work Conference which 
it conducts, and in upwards of twenty- 
five academic fields, the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board not only fosters 
intrastate as well as interstate plan- 
ning but also disseminates and inter- 
prets the results of research and plan- 
ning to a growing variety of groups. 
The Board includes the governors of the 
participating states and three other per- 
sons appointed by each. College presi- 


dents, legislators, and prominent citi- 
zens are typical members. The Legis- 
lative Work Conference is attended by 
delegations of legislators appointed by 
the governors. It has devoted itself to 
reviewing regional education programs, 
to passing judgment on the desirability 
of new ones, and to general questions of 
educational policy. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL PROGRAMS 


Within academic fields, the Southern 
Regional Education Board has worked 
only through existing institutions with- 
out attempting to establish new ones. 
The oldest activities are the contract 
programs in medicine, veterinary medi- 
cine, dentistry, and social work. States 
which lack schools in these fields con- 
tract through the Board for quotas of 
places at institutions which have such 
schools, agreeing to pay the institutions 
$1,500 a year per student in medicine 
and dentistry, $1,000 a year per student 
in veterinary medicine, and $750 a year 
per student in social work. The insti- 
tutions use this money only for op- 
erational expenses—to raise professors’ 
salaries and otherwise improve the 
schools beyond what would ordinarily 
have been possible. The gain to the 
students is primarily access to a school. 
No scholarships are provided, although 
out-of-state fees are waived. At pres- 
ent over 1,042 students and about 
$1,365,000 a year are involved. It has 
been conservatively estimated that it 
would cost about $64,000,000 to build 
new schools in the compact states pro- 
viding the same facilities and about 
$9,000,000 a year per state to operate 
them. 

An equally important type of pro- 
gram is carried on under Memoranda 
of Agreement which commit the partici- 
pating institutions and the Board to 
co-operate in planning and developing 
advanced scientific and educational pro- 
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grams. The memoranda, which bear the 
signatures of the heads of the partici- 
pating institutions and the Board direc- 
tor, establish Regional Committees in 
various academic fields. The commit- 
tees usually consist of the deans of the 
schools concerned and a representative 
of the Board. Such groups now guide 


regional programs in city planning, for- ° 


estry, research library development, the 
marine sciences, nursing, and the pe- 
troleum sciences. 

Achievements under the memoranda 
include the establishment of a uniform 
preforestry curriculum, the launching of 
co-operatively planned master’s pro- 
grams in nursing at six universities with 
the aid of grants from the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation and the Commonwealth 
Fund, and the initiation of regional 
graduate summer sessions in statistics 
and the petroleum sciences, as well as 
joint efforts in several fields ‘to recruit 
students, raise funds, and co-ordinate 
research. 

An even more inclusive kind of re- 
gional educational activity is in prospect 
as the result of the resolution of the 
1954 Southern Governors’ Conference 
which requested the Board to establish 
a Southern Regional Council on Men- 
tal Health Training and Research. The 
council, which was organized July 11- 
12, 1955, is advisory to the Board and 
will be supported ‘by special appropria- 
tions at the rate of $8,000 annually 
from states which elect to participate. 

Sixteen states took part in the sur- 
veys which resulted in the proposal that 
the council be set up. So far it appears 
that at least eight or ten states will 
support the council. In March the 
National Institute of Mental Health 
granted $73,600 to the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board to supplement 
support from the states during the next 
two years—appropriations from some of 
the interested states must wait for legis- 
lative action in 1956. The Southern 


Regional Education Board will employ 
a staff and assist the states in develop- 
ing interstate planning and. collabora- 
tion to advance training and research 
in psychiatry, clinical psychology, psy- 
chiatric nursing, and psychiatric social 
work. This spring the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health also allocated 
funds to the Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education to help 


-finance preliminary surveys which it is 


expected will lead to a similar program 
in the Far West. 


WESTERN DEVELOPMENTS 


Like the Southern Regional Education 
Board, the Western Interstate Commis- 
sion for Higher Education gets its basic 
support from legislative appropriations. 
Membership of the Commission is pre- 
dominantly educational; unlike the 
Southern group the Commission does 
not include the governors. The West- 
ern Interstate Compact specified that 
the Commission’s first efforts should be 
to arrange contracts on the Southern 
model in dentistry, medicine, veterinary 
medicine, and public health. Currently 
there are 101 contract students in medi- 
cine, veterinary medicine, and dentistry, 
with 250 prospects for 1955-56. The 
Commission is co-operating with the 
United States Public Health Service 
and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation in 
a regional survey of dental manpower. 


It has recently received a grant from 


the National Institute of Mental Health 
to conduct a regional survey of mental 
health training and research. With its 
initial obligations in the health fields 
well in hand, the Commission is prepar- 
ing regional programs in marine biology, 
nursing, educational television, journal- 
ism, and social work. 


CONCLUSION 


It is to be observed that the motiva- 
tions and patterns of the state studies 
and planning carry over into regional 


: 
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action, which so far centers on graduate 
and professional education. As the pri- 
mary impetus of the state studies is the 
prospect of doubled and tripled college 
and university enrollment and the patent 
need for economical use of resources in 
accommodating it, so in regional plan- 
ning is the necessity of economy para- 
mount. But in regional planning per- 
haps more clearly than in that limited 


to particular states the concern for the 


maintenance and improvement of the 
quality of advanced education is mani- 
fest. The quality of advanced pro- 
grams, which has been associated with 
highly individualized instruction, is in 
danger from the effects of an unprece- 
dented quantity of students. As regional 
action tending to foster the study of 


basic principles of education and educa- 
tional administration tontinues to de- 
velop, it is likely to be increasingly de- 
voted to the problem of quality in mass 
higher education. The Southern and 
Western regional programs, and such 
others as may come into operation, 
should be watched not only for particu- 


‘lar achievements in academic fields, but 


also for the development of a broad 
conception of what constitutes excel- 
lence. The traditional tendency to as- 
sociate quality only with accomplish- 
ment in areas calling for verbal and ab- 
stract intellectual aptitudes may come 
into serious question as the educational 
structure accommodates large numbers 
of persons with other aptitudes requir- 
ing other standards of value. 
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Higher Education and the Federal Government 
By J. L. Morr. 


ELATIONSHIPS of higher educa- 
tion with the federal government 
have become a major preoccupation in 
the American college and university 
world. They enter -significantly into 
financing and policy. Historically this 
has been true of the land-grant colleges 
and universities from their beginnings, 
but within the past fifteen years fed- 
eral involvements have spread into the 
whole academic-administrative realm. 

World War II gave overwhelming 
impetus to this trend. The federal gov- 
ernment found the colleges and universi- 
. ties indispensable for training special- 

ized military personnel and for scientific 
research and development. Since the 
war federal involvement in higher edu- 
cation has widened and intensified. 

Educational benefits for World War 
TI veterans (and now for veterans of 
the Korean conflict) brought federal re- 
lationships to almost every campus. The 
government declared draft deferment of 
better-than-average students while they 
pursue college work to be in the national 
interest. The Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps (ROTC)—Army, Navy, and 
Air Force—has been expanded far be- 
yond its earlier principal affiliation with 
the land-grant colleges, and is now defi- 
nitely regarded, at long range, as the 
major source of officers for the active 
military forces. 

Federal support of research, initiated 
by the Hatch Act many-decades ago 
in agriculture, is now pouring into the 
universities in an amount exceeding 
$150,000,000 annually in medicine and 
health, in the natural and biological sci- 
ences, and for defense purposes which 
include not only “weapon research” but 
the most basic investigations in nuclear 
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and atomic fields. The government has 
moved into long-range loans for campus 
housing, into world-wide support of edu- 
cational exchange, including the reor- 
ganization and rehabilitation of higher 
education abroad, into the specialized - 
training of civilians and military per- 
sonnel as well as veterans—-all these 
with highly complex and diversified con- 
tract and fiscal relationships. 

This changing pattern is significant, 
indeed. No cliché about “creeping 
socialism” is a sufficient explanation. 
Higher education has become an instru- 
ment of national policy in ways never 
intended by the founders of the Re- 
public or the founders of early Ameri- 
can colleges and universities themselves. 

The expanding needs of a diverse and 
specialized social order which, surpris- 
ingly, not only science but also scholar- 
ship has beén found uniquely useful in 
meeting, are a major factor in the situa- 
tion. And the idea that public money 
should be spent or loaned exclusively 
through public fe has been con- 
siderably revised, not only in higher 
education but also in many other types 
of operation. The privately supported 
institutions, like private business, have 
been a party to this revision. 

The whole notion, indeed, of organ- 
ized education as a social function— 
public and private—has assumed new 
political overtones. This is understand- 
able in the fears and tensions of this 
divided world. The spiritual and eco- 
nomic crisis of Communism with its 
educational implications, for example, _ 
becomes in practical terms a political 
crisis. Even in a democracy as con- 
trasted with a totalitarian state—indeed 
especially in a democracy dependent 
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upon public opinion as the basis of de- 
cision—education becomes a force of 
political consequence. Both the federal 
government and state governments be- 
come concerned with education in new 
ways. They are more and more in- 
clined to take a hand in it. 


EDUCATIONAL COMPLAISANCE 


It should not be assumed that the in- 
_ creasing involvement of the federal gov- 
ernment with higher education has taken 
place despite strenuous objections of the 
institutions, both public and private, di- 
rectly concerned. Quite the contrary. 
American colleges and universities of all 
types have welcomed arrangements to 
train military personnel, contracts and 
grants for research, deferment policies 
on behalf of their students, support of 
veterans and foreign students, and other 
federal programs combining tangible 
_ benefits with the satisfaction of operat- 
ing in the national interest. There 
have been some voices raised in protest, 
but the number of institutions declining 
to participate has been small indeed. 


DANGER SIGNALS 


And yet, certain-dangers in this situa- 
tion have become apparent in recent 
years and have caused considerable con- 
cern. For example, the ROTC, origi- 
nally a plan by which the Army assisted 
colleges and universities with their own 
programs of military training, has now 
become so integral a part of the officer- 
procurement plans of all the armed 
forces that control has, in effect, passed 
to the Pentagon. The obnoxious “loy- 
alty oath,” instituted last year by the 
Army and the Air Force for freshmen, 
was one symptom of the change. The 
Army directive was based on the as- 
sumption, stated by the Department of 
Defense, that these students were in 
some respect members of the armed 
forces, even though many of them were 
enrolled by compulsion under state laws 


declaring military training to be merely 
academic instruction. 

The Department of Defense also as- 
serted the right, in contracts for corre- 
spondence courses offered colleges and 
universities in 1953, to relieve an em- 
ployee of the institution from further 
responsibilities under the contract for 
“security” reasons without presenting 
evidence or the opportunity for self- 
defense. The same right has been as- 
serted by more than one federal agency 
in connection with research contracts, 
even when no classified information is 
involved. This principle, if applied gen- 
erally, could carry over into every kind 
of contractual relationship between the 
federal government and the colleges and 
universities—into ROTC instruction, the 
agricultural extension service, vocational 
education, even veterans’ education, and 
could consequently affect nearly every 
faculty member in the United States. 
Whatever the motive, the procedure is 
clearly an invasion of the institutional 
autonomy without which there is no 
protection against political control. ` 

In another sphere, the financial bene- 
fits from some of the federal research 
programs are now recognized as illusory, 
especially in institutions where concen- 
trations of contracts and grants have 
stimulated large-scale operations. Since 
a number of federal agencies pay only 
a part of the cost of research projects 
they sponsor, the effect has been, in 
some instances, to impel the institution 
to use its own resources in ways that 
have resulted in unbalanced over-all 
research programs, diversion of funds 
from faculty salaries and other essen- 
tial purposes, and partial neglect of the 
teaching function. 

In the larger context the issues, pro 
and con, of government support and 
government control are not so simple as 
many suppose. They are empirical; 
and indigenous to the times and to the 
nation or state in which they arise. 
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We can jump to conclusions too 
quickly. The syllogism—to mix aphor- 
isms—that the hand which controls the 
purse strings will rock the cradle is not 
necessarily true. On the other hand, 
the axiom of eternal vigilance as the 
price of freedom is true, beyond doubt 
or debate. “ 


LESSON OF THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


The group of colleges and universities 
with probably the longest experience of 
federal relationships is the federally 
aided land-grant college group. Gen- 
erally speaking, that experience has 
been a sound and satisfactory one, as I 
can testify from some twenty years of 
administrative responsibility in three 
land-grant universities. That it has 
been generally satisfactory is accounted 
for by two things—the fact that the re- 
lationship is a co-operative one between 
the states and the federal government, 
with the final decision on the methods 
and policies of co-operation reserved to 
the institutions and the state legisla- 
tures; and the fact that the land-grant 
colleges, individually and in concert 
through their strongly organized and 
competently staffed association, have 
steadily, militantly, and successfully re- 
sisted the undoubted although only oc- 
casional tendency of the federal govern- 
ment to intervene and to control. 

Most of these problems have arisen, 
for the land-grant colleges, in the fed- 
eral appropriation and administration of 
funds for agricultural extension and re- 
search, to which the states also con- 
tribute millions of support. Today for 
both publicly and privately supported 
institutions the horizon of federal rela- 
tionships has expanded far beyond the 
land-grant agricultural area. There is, 
long range, the same possibility and 
prospect of a reasonable relationship if 
buttressed by the eternal vigilance of 
those involved. 

There is evidence of this fact from 


the later developments in several of the 
examples cited earlier. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has recently withdrawn 
the objectionable loyalty oath and sub- 
stituted a brief affirmative declaration 
that satisfies most of the critics. The 
objectionable clause in contracts for 
correspondence courses under the United 
States Armed Forces Institute Program 
has been eliminated. At the request of 
the White House, the National Research 
Council has agreed to study the security 
problem in government-sponsored re- 
search and to make recommendations 
for elimination of abuses. Congress has 
likewise interested itself in the prob- 
lem. And a number of federal agencies 
sponsoring research are considering, un- 
der the leadership of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, changes in their finan- 
cial contract formulas. í 

All of these results have come, in 
large part, from the efforts of higher 
education itself, working through such 
agencies as the Association of American 
Colleges, the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, the Associa- 
tion of American Universities, the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association, 
the Association for Higher Education of 
the National Education Association, and 
the American Council on Education. 
Higher education need by no means be 
a helpless pawn in the bands of the gov- 
ernment, provided that it is alert and 
united. 

EDUCATIONAL INTERDEPENDENCE 


For the eggs of education are in one 
basket. Educational institutions stand 
or fall together at every level—the 
schools, the colleges and universities— 
in the American scene and scheme. 
It is proverbial—and democratic—that 
educational institutions differ in their 
philosophies of education, in the special 
objectives to which they are variously 
committed. As the British observer 
Denis Brogan has written, the glory of 
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free societies is that “they produce a 
great many people of all kinds be- 
cause they let them produce them- 
selves,” Education, surely, must be 
the- proving ground of that principle. 

But it is shortsighted to consider the 
great issues involved in federal relation- 
ships in the small terms of a divisive 
competition of interest between the pub- 
licly supported and the independently 
supported colleges and universities of 
the country. It is folly to confuse cur- 
rently popular propaganda with common 
sense by attributing to the privately 
supported institutions primarily the vir- 
tues of “private enterprise.” It is simi- 
lar folly to attribute to the publicly 
supported institutions any exclusive 
concern and responsibility for the “pub- 
lic interest.” All depend upon each 
other. Nationally, the distinguishing 
merit and success of American higher 
education in the whole Western world 
are not nearly so much its competitive 
as its complementary character—the 
balanced diversity of institutions differ- 
ently motivated, controlled, adminis- 
tered, and supported. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


Assuming that higher education will 
continue to be an instrument of national 
policy and that the institutions of higher 
learning and the organizations that 
speak for them will stand together on 
critical issues, the central questions for 
the future are these: Will the American 
public still sustain the traditional aims 
of “the advancement of learning and the 
search for truth’? Will it resist the 
prejudices of anti-intellectualism? Will 
it stand steadfast against political in- 
tervention, protecting the independence 
and autonomy of our institutions? 

The totalitarian view we know from 
experience in our own time: the indoc- 
trination of youth, the coercion for con- 
formity, the anesthesis of intellectual 
freedom. 


Historically our own outlook has been 
otherwise. Education has been the but- 
tress of that enlightenment needful to 
democratic success, the free mind re- 
garded as indispensable to American 
advancement. To be sure there was no 
mention of education, as I remember it, 
in the Declaration of Independence or 
the Constitution. No ‘national univer- 
sity such as James Madison urged has 
ever been established. 

But we remember the historic man- 
date of the Ordinance of 1787, and 
Washington’s Farewell Address in which 
he admonished his fellow citizens of the 
struggling new republic to “promote, 
then, as an object of primary impor- 
tance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge.” We remember 
Jefferson’s lifelong preoccupation with 
the University of Virginia; John Quincy 
Adams’ plea for the public support of 
“scientific research and inquiry” to- 
wards, as he phrased it, “the improve- 
ment of agriculture, commerce and 
manufacture, the cultivation and en- 
couragement of the mechanic and ele- 
gant arts, the advancement of litera- 
ture, and the progress of the sciences, 
ornamental and profound.” 

Are those convictions still the Ameri- 
can view of education—of higher educa- 
tion especially—as an instrument of na- 
tional policy? Within the expanding 
realm of federal relationships, can pub- 
lic understanding be somehow mobilized 
and relied upon to circumscribe the ac- 
tions of Congress and the executive 
agencies? 

Clearly our institutions of higher learn- 
ing are challenged to make themselves 
more strongly felt for what they really 
are amid the confused and competing 
pressures which too often crystallize in 
practical political decisions. Immedi- 
ately useful today, their larger useful- 
ness in the time to come must somehow 
be publicly perceived and protected. 

In our always evolving democracy, 
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new problems constantly emerge. In- 
tegral to the American social order— 
more so, perhaps, than in any other na- 
tion—have been the establishment and 
unparalleled development of colleges 
and universities. Their increasing gov- 
ernmental relationships are an instance 
of inevitable logic, it would seem. They 


pose the problem of sound adjustment,- 
to which the resources of institutional 
diversity are one safeguarding answer. 
Beyond these are the ancient integrity 
of the academic tradition in the whole 
Western world, and the genius of our 
democracy to make wise and needful 
adaptations. 
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Campus Issues and Problems 
By Harry J. CARMAN 


HE issues and problems confronting 

every institution of higher learning 
are numerous and vexing—more so on 
some campuses than on others. Within 
the limits of this brief article it is quite 
impossible to do justice even to the 
more important of those issues which 
have not been treated elsewhere in this 
volume, much less to all of them. Con- 
sequently, we shall confine ourselves to 
those which are of major concern to 
every person interested in higher edu- 
cation. These are institutional objec- 
tives; admission of students; faculty 
recruitment, tenure, teaching load, op- 
portunity for intellectual and spiritual 
growth, standards and values; library 
facilities; housing; counseling; student 
government and student participation 
in academic policy. 


INSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIVES 


In his celebrated “House Divided 
Against Itself” speech of 1858 Lincoln 
said: “If we could first know where we 
are and whither we are tending, we 
could better judge what to do and how 
to do it.” This famous epigram ad- 
mirably summarizes the matter of edu- 
cational goals or objectives. Too many 
of our institutions of learning flounder 
along like a rudderless ship without a 
sense of direction or ultimate goal. If 
the teacher is to be effective he needs to 
have clear objectives and to relate these 
to the objectives of the institution in 
which he teaches. This is possible, 
however, only if the institution has it- 
self clarified its corporate objectives, its 
basic philosophy of education, and its 
conception of the proper role of its sev- 
eral departments and courses. A visit 
to many colleges in which teaching is 


inferior convinces one that no single 
factor has contributed more to this fail- 
ure than a general aimlessness of pur- 
pose on the entire campus. One searches 
in vain for some relation between the 
purpose of this or that specific course 
and the stated functions of the college. 
Sometimes the college has failed en- 
tirely to attempt to formulate its ob- 
jectives; often the printed formula is 
trite and unilluminating. In these col- 
leges a teacher could hardly be blamed 
for not relating his own courses help- 
fully to the over-all college program. A 
statement of goals or purpose can help 
the college to give a maximum account 
of itself. Often even a statement of 
partial or intermediate objectives is 
helpful. And because we live in a 
world that is changing so rapidly it is 
especially important that objectives be 
reconsidered from time to time. Ad- 
ministrative machinery—it need not be 


- complex—should be established whereby 


new members of the staff may become 
familiar with the objectives of the col- 
lege. Members of department staffs 
should be encouraged to remember that 
they are part of the college and that 
their courses and instruction should 
conform with the objectives of the in- 
stitution. Were this done, courses which 
do not so contribute could and should 
be eliminated. 

It is important, too, that the students 
have knowledge of the objectives of the 
college, of its several departments, and 
of individual courses. The student se- 
lecting a college or professional school 
would be well advised to ascertain the 
objective of the institution. He should 
want to know about its program and 
whether it affords him opportunity to 
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obtain a balanced, well-rounded educa- 
tion. The extent to which there is stu- 
dent-faculty-administrative co-operation 
should be of prime concern to him. In 
this connection he should be strongly 
attracted to the institution where stu- 
dent opinion and suggestions about the 
curriculum and other activities of the 
institution affect the educational atmos- 
phere and reputation of the place. He 
should be interested in knowing whether 
a spirit of teamwork or authoritarianism 
prevails. He should try to ascertain 


whether he will have the opportunity: 


and responsibility for a goodly share 
of his own education, a responsibility 
which will contribute to his intellectual 
maturity, personal enrichment, and so- 
cial usefulness. Lastly, he should want 
to know whether the institution is con- 
cerned with the problems of moral and 
ethical values. 


INCREASING COMPETITION 
FOR ADMISSION 


Not only should the student be inter- 
ested in selecting his college or profes- 
sional school but in these days of ever 
increasing college population our insti- 
tutions of higher learning should be no 
less concerned about whom they admit. 
With the swelling number of those seek- 
ing admission it seems evident that no 
one should be admitted who is not 
qualified in terms of character and com- 
petence. Because of keen student com- 
petition for admission our colleges and 
professional schools will increasingly 
cease to admit marginal students or at 
least those who are bad risks. Increas- 
ingly, too, they will weed out the loafers 
and playboys whose places can easily 
be filled by those who will make better 
use of the educational opportunity. In 
other words, requirements for admission 
will be more exacting and, once ad- 
mitted, standards of performance will 
be higher. Only in those institutions 
to which for financial or other reasons 
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more students are admitted than they 
have staff or physical facilities to ac- 
commodate are standards of perform- 
ance likely to be jeopardized. 

In the future as at present, the ma- 
jority of our colleges, in all probability, 
will seek a student body national and 
even international in character. Experi- 
ence has already demonstrated that 
where a sttident body is drawn from a 
variety of economic, social, religious, 
and racial groups, thus representing a 
wide range of personalities, interests, 
and achievements, a much healthier edu- 
cational climate prevails. Students with 
a diversity of background contribute 
much more to their own education than 
those who come from a more restricted 
area’ where this diversity is lacking. 

It seems likely, too, that the require- 
ments for admission will be further 
broadened in the years ahead. Increas- 
ingly many colleges are convinced that 


` scholastic records, however satisfactory, 


do not cover all the qualifications which 
a candidate for admission should pos- 
sess. Substantial weight is, therefore, 
being given to such personal qualities as 
willingness to work,-social adaptability, 
community spirit, honesty, breadth of 
interests, and promise of social useful- 
ness. Increasingly, the common de- 
nominator for all who are admitted is 
likely to be good character, demon- 
strated scholastic ability, and an inclina-. 
tion to make effective use of the oppor- 
tunities which the institution offers. 


FACULTY 


No institution of learning is any bet- 
ter than its instructional staff. The 
quality of education which it makes 
available to its students depends in 
large measure upon the character and 

1For a more extended treatment of this 
topic see Aura Edward Severinghaus, Harry 
J. Carman, and William E Cadbury, Jr, 
Preparation for Medicine in the Liberal Arts 
College (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1953), Chap. IX. ' É 
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competence, the vision and conviction 
of its faculty. It is absolutely essential, 
therefore, that the institution attract, 
hold, and develop as many able and 
devoted teachers as possible. We real- 
ize that all the teachers in the land— 
and especially at a time when there is 
a teacher shortage—cannot be equally 
able. The firmament is not filled with 
first magnitude stars. We are sure, 
however, that many more young men 
and women with a capacity for first- 
rate teaching who are now going into 
other professions or vocations might be 
attracted into teaching. And we are 
also convinced that far more can and 
should be done than is being done at 
present by college administrations to 
select their faculties wisely and to pro- 
mote their maximum growth and effec- 
tiveness as teachers. 

The problem of teacher recruitment 
and replacement is becoming more acute 
with each passing year. College enroll- 
ments, as already noted, are increasing. 
The other professions are offering higher 
education more and more competition 
for the services of our ablest citizens. 
Teachers are continually being lured 
away from the college campus and po- 
tentially first-rate teachers from their 
proper calling. In addition, normal 
vacancies must be filled every year and 
we need to replace inferior with su- 
perior teachers. In short, we need far 
more college teachers of outstanding 
ability than we now have. How can 
these teachers be found? 


Faculty recruitment 


First of all, a nationwide effort must 
be made to present the challenges and 
rewards of teaching more persuasively 
to the young men and women of each 
college generation when they are decid- 
ing upon their life work. The Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowships for one year of 
graduate study, conceived of as a sam- 
pling experience without initial voca- 


tional commitment, are a fine step in 
this direction. This program, initiated 
by Princeton University and now ad- 
ministered by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, has already sent many 
of our ablest college graduates to gradu- 
ate school and some of them are now 
happily embarked upon a career of 
teaching. The proposals of Dean Frank 
R. Kille of Carleton College to bring 
home to our thoughtfill and able col- 
lege seniors the joys of teaching and 
scholarship and the tremendous poten- 
tial contributions of higher education to 
our larger democratic cause mcr en- 
thusiastic support. 

Meanwhile, all the colleges, the best 
as well as tbe poorest, can select their 
teachers much more wisely. It would 
be interesting to know how many liberal 
arts teachers in this country acquired a 
teaching post entirely on the basis of 
correspondence, the president, dean, or 
departmental head relying wholly upon 
the recommendation of the major pro- 
fessor, who in turn has never seen the 
candidate teach and has no real proof 
that he will be a successful teacher. 
Reliance is placed on the usual cri- 
teria: Does the candidate have a Ph.D. 
degree? From what institution was the 
degree obtained? How much has the 
candidate published? What is his repu- 
tation among scholars in his field? 
These are important considerations but 
they are not enough. Such procedure 
is, at best, fraught with risks. How 
can a college administrator ascertain 
with any exactness on the basis of an 
exchange of letters such important 
qualifications as intelligence, person- 
ality, temperament; ideology, outlook, 
and the like? With few exceptions our 
graduate schools have proceeded on the 
assumption that knowledge of the sub- 
ject and ability to do research in a 
chosen field of interest are sufficient. 
As a rule those who are recommended 
for college teaching are recommended 
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on the basis of scholarship only. Often 
those who write the recommendations 
have never seen the candidate teach and 
have no proof that he will be a success- 
ful teacher. 

How much more sensible for the presi- 
dent, dean, or departmental head to 
visit the candidate’s institution and to 
talk with him and his associates. Even 
better, the candidate could be invited 
to visit the campus of the institution 
which has him under consideration. He 
might even be invited to give a lecture 
or attend a seminar or a conference. 
By recourse to devices such as these 
opportunity would be afforded for “siz- 
ing up” the candidate for the post which 
the institution wishes to fill. Fortu- 
nately, there is growing evidence that 
our colleges are endeavoring to mend 
their ways in this matter of selection. 

No less important, our institutions of 
higher learning should realize that they 
can also create on their campuses work- 
ing conditions and an atmosphere more 
conducive to the intellectual growth and 
pedagogical efficiency of their faculties. 
They can do so, however, only if they 
have (1) a clear understanding of the 
qualities which make a fine teacher; 
(2) a well-defined educational goal; (3) 
a willingness to assess their present 
faculties with imagination and candor; 
and (4) a determination to take what- 
ever steps may be feasible to remedy 
defects and make advances. Let us 
look briefly at these four prerequisites 
for the improvement of college teaching. 


Qualities of the able teacher 


What are the characteristics of an 
able teacher? He must have, first of 
all, mastery of his subject matter, a 
sincere belief in its importance, and a 
strong desire to extend the frontiers of 
present knowledge through study and 
“research. The three-year postgraduate 
discipline leading to the Ph.D. degree 
is today the normal and most effective 


way of laying a foundation for that 
scholarly inquiry which, if the teacher 
is to grow intellectually and not stag- 
nate, must continue throughout his 
teaching career. Such unflagging schol- 
arship, if it is focused upon important 
problems in his field, need not make 
him a less effective teacher. On the 
contrary, he will have something worth 
saying in the classroom year after year 
only if he continues to nourish himself 
intellectually and spiritually in signifi- 
cant study and research. Herein lies 
one of the weaknesses of many college . 
teachers. Taking the point of view that 
they are “teachers and not researchers,” 
they fail to add to their intellectual 
stature by additional study, research, 
and meditation. 

Such scholarship and such teaching 
involve the power to apprehend signifi- 
cance, to go beyond mere facts to in- 
terpretations and conclusions of real hu- 
man import. The able teacher is a per- 
son of intellectual and spiritual stature 
who has studied with imaginative com- 
prehension the basic elements of our 
own culture in the context, so far as pos- 
sible, of other cultures. He is a person 
who in his own thinking and judging 
exemplifies emotional maturity and the 
ability to face’man’s perennial problems 
with integrity, wisdom, and fortitude. , 

An able teacher is also a skilled 
craftsman in the art of teaching. -He 
knows how to impart his own insights 
to others, how to fire them with his own 
enthusiasm, and, above all, how to help 
his students to do their own thinking, 
to make up their own minds on con- 
troversial issues, and to participate in 
their own education. 

Such pedagogical skitt, in turn, will 
be put to good account only by one who 
is profoundly interested in his students. 
It must be the teacher’s dominant con- 
cern to know his students and to open 
up new vistas to them and to help them 
to develop the capacity: to use their 
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factual knowledge and their isolated 
evaluations in the growth of wisdom. 
He must be eager to help them to for- 
mulate for themselves a valid and work- 
able philosophy of life. He must be 
anxious to strengthen their faith in 
themselves and in the possibility of a 
world of diminishing fear and increas- 
ing hope. He must be able to see his 
own subject so steadily in the context 
of reality, truth, and human values that 
he will never forget its significance for 
them as unique persons and for all hu- 
man beings everywhere. 

The ideal teacher will have an at- 
tractive personality, a happy disposi- 
tion, a sense of humor, high moral in- 
tegrity, and spiritual humility. He will 
be the kind of person whom his students 
will regard with affection and respect as 
“a grand human being,” well qualified 
to be their guide, philosopher, and 
friend. His- intellectual attainments— 
his insight, his sensitivity, and his per- 
spective—will direct and motivate his 
decisions and actions and will thus re- 
flect a total personality of cultural and 
spiritual depth. 

The able teacher will have an under- 
standing of the psychology of adoles- 
cencé and youth. At the college level 
` his students are in the late adolescent 
or postadolescent period of life when 
many of them are striving for complete 
social, inteHectual, and emotional eman- 
cipation. He will understand that there 
are variations in the rates of growth 
and atfainment of maturity, and that 
these variations are influenced by psy- 
chological, social, economic, and geo- 
graphic factors. He will know some- 
thing of the tumult of adolescent emo- 
tional experien® so that he can deal 
with his students warmly and yet with 
objective understanding. 

The alert teacher will also feel a 
sense of responsibility to the institution 
with which he is associated. He will 
know its history and its educational ob- 


jectives. By “knowing” we mean some- 
thing more than reading the formal 
statement of aims which usually appears 
in catalogues and other college bulletins. 
In the better colleges educational aims 
do not emanate ex cathedra from the 
office of the president or the dean; they 
are developed gradually and co-opera- 
tively by the entire college community. 
Administrative officials can and some- 
times do play an important role in such 
matters, but in a healthy academic com- 
munity common objectives are formu- 
lated primarily by those who teach and 
those who are taught. Such institu- 
tional objectives are often more clearly 
revealed by the actual practices of the 
faculty than by official statements writ- 
ten for publication, helpful as the latter 
may be. Corporate objectives are best 
clarified when faculty and students have 
a voice in discussions of over-all policy, 
of new programs, and of new experi- 
ments in teaching, and in checking upon 
student progress. Teacher and students 
thus become conscious of what the edu- 
cational objectives are and should be. 


The teacher in the community 


Finally, the able teacher is commu- 
nity-minded. He participates in cam- 
pus and community life, and the wise 
administrator encourages him to do so, 
allowing him time for this purpose as 
well as for his family. The essentials 
of democratic living, as the late Presi- 
dent Day of Cornell University pointed 
out shortly before his death, find ex- 
pression in a variety of ways. Partici- 
pation by all citizens is an essential of 
enduring democratic government. Espe- 
cially is this true of the local commu- 
nity, where problems assume more con- 
crete form and possible solutions are 
more readily understandable. Even in 
the larger community, of city, nation, 
and world, the college’ teacher can in 
numerous ways help formulate and exe- 
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cute policies and programs which are 
of far-reaching consequence. 


Earmarks of failure 


Many teachers approach very closely 
the ideal just outlined, but there is a 
distressingly large number of second- 
and third-raters even among the young 
and supposedly vigorous members of 
the instructional staff of many colleges. 


. There is not only variation in teaching 


performance as a whole but also varia- 
tion within a single institution and 
frequently within a single department. 
Sometimes the gap, between educational 
intent and actual achievement is wide 
and discouraging. Here we can do lit- 
tle more than list the more important 
causes for the widespread failure in col- 
lege teaching today. 

1. Preoccupation with research at 
the expense of teaching. In many col- 
leges faculty members give the impres- 
sion that teaching is and should be of 
secondary interest. Some look upon 
teaching as a means of financing re- 
search. They draw their salaries for 
teaching but devote no more time to it 
than is absolutely necessary. Many 
colleges emphasize research almost ex- 
clusively in granting tenure and in mak- 
ing advances in rank and salary and 
are largely indifferent to miserable 
teaching. Undergraduates, especially in 
colleges which are parts of large uni- 


- versities, are often neglected. 


2. Sheer pedagogical incompetence. 
This means human wastage that should 
never take place in any classroom of 
any educational institution, much less in 
a college. Visiting college classrooms 
one frequently witnesses neutral, hum- 
drum, pedestrian, and uninspired teach- 
ing. Many teachers seem to be almost 
incapable of dedicated commitment to 
the search for truth, of human fellow- 
ship, of sensitivity to and concern for 
the creation of a more perfect society. 
Some boast of their scholarship but fail 


N 
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to see that it is not in scholarship but 
througk scholarship that the minds and 
souls of youth are served. 

3. Exhibitionism and timidity. Men- 
tal dexterity and wit may entertain but 
they should never be thought of as sub- 
stitutes for the nourishing intellectual 
diet which the student needs. Dull 
teaching bores the student; exhibition- 
ism ultimately disgusts him. 

The teacher without conviction and 
without courage to face controversial 
issues is also a weakling, especially if 
he hides behind the cloak of being “ob- 
jective.” College students need to learn 
how to” wrestle with social, economic, 
moral, and political issues. They should 
not be allowed to ayoid important issues 
merely because they are controversial. 
The college teacher who, by his example, 
encourages such avoidance, severely lim- 
its his usefulness. The college campus 
should be a training ground for young 
men and women who are learning how 
to use controversy for enlightened ac- 
tion. The able teacher knows that the 
college should be a free market for 
ideas—a citadel for those who are in- . 
terested in the search for and dissemi- 
nation of truth, most of all, on matters 
of great human importance. By the 
same token, it should never be re- 
garded as a place for inculcating' and 
spreading insidious propaganda. . 

4. Lack of self-criticism. The ablest 
teachers are those who are most self- 


` critical. Every teacher should take in- 


ventory of himself from time to time. 
He should do so in order to discover 
whether he is becoming a slave to a self- 
satisfying though inefficient and mean- 
ingless routine; whether he is ceasing 
to be curious, questioning, and con- 
templative; whether he is living in a 
little devitalized world of his own; 
whether he is losing perspective and 
ceasing to grow intellectually and spir- 
itually; whether, above all, he is doing 
the best possible educational job for his 
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students. Is he making use of all avail- 
able techniques to interest and stimu- 
late his students, to evoke their curi- 
osity, and to encourage self-reliance on 
their part; or does he put his students 
to sleep by Listless, droning lectures 
which do not go beyond material avail- 
able in the assigned text? 

5. Inadequate use of helpful facili- 
ties. Many teachers do not adequately 
inform themselves concerning the rich 
possibilities of the use of audio-visual 
materials as instructional aids. More- 
over, too few of them are aware of 
the wide variety of evaluation devices 
which if employed wisely would improve 
the validity and reliability of their ex- 
aminations. Many do not realize the full 
potentialities of the learning process. 


Behind poor teaching 


The causes for these failures in ef- 
fective college teaching are as numerous 
as are the failures themselves. Some of 
the more obvious contributing factors 
may be noted. Gravely inadequate 
budgets make it impossible for colleges 
to appoint the ablest teachers and to 
hold them in competition- with other 
institutions and the nonacademic world, 
and frequently necessitate overcrowded 
classrooms and the serious overburden- 
ing of the teaching staff. They also ex- 
plain many inadequacies in physical fa- 
cilities. The poverty of the institution 
may also preclude or jeopardize an en- 
lightened policy of faculty leaves, fac- 
ulty reimbursement for attendance at 
conferences, and faculty retirements. 

Poor administrative practice is an- 
other leading cause of poor teaching: 
conformity to established ways, - in- 
breeding, unwise methods of selection 
of faculty personnel, lack of educational 
goals, inadequate evaluation of teach- 
ing, failure to stimulate teachers to do 
a more effective task. To these serious 
administrative shortcomings should be 
added the activities of pressure groups 
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both off and on the campus which often 
tend to undermine the teacher’s sense of 
security and consequently his morale. 


Tenure 


Faculty morale would also be strength- 
ened by adoption of a wise policy of 
tenure. Tenure provisions at present 
range all the way from the complete 
absence of any definite rules to accept- 
ance of the tenure policy advocated by 
the American Association of University 
Professors. Some administrators con- 
tinue to insist that members of the in- 
structional staff should serve at the 
pleasure of the trustees. A much larger 
number believe that annual appoint- 
ments should apply only to those be- 
low the rank of assistant professor. 
Most members of the teaching staff 
favor the early application of perma- 
nent tenure. Thus the municipally sup- 
ported colleges of the City of New York 
have permanent tenure after three years 
of continuous teaching service. Many 
administrators oppose granting tenure 
on so short a period on the ground that 
two or three years is too short a time in 
which to make a wise decision as to 
whether a person should have tenure or 
not. Those who take this position ad- 
vocate a period of from five to seven 
years before granting permanent tenure. 
Increasingly, our better colleges are 
adopting the policy that any instructor 
who is not to be promoted should not 
be retained beyond a four- or five-year 
period. 


Aids to morale 


Nothing is more conducive to good 
teaching than good faculty morale, and 
nothing will undermine college teaching 
more rapidly and more devastatingly 
than bad morale. As all teachers and 
college administrators know, morale is 
very elusive and intangible, hard to 
maintain and harder to repair. It is 
affected by many factors—by adminis- 
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trative leadership, by the presence or 
absence of corporate responsibility in 
the faculty, by the prevailing attitude 
of the alumni, and by traditional atti- 
tudes of the undergraduate body. It is, 
in subtle ways, a product of all these 
factors and, in turn, the most power- 
ful single determinant of good or bad 
teaching. 

Were we to single out one academic 
procedure more likely than anything 
else to improve faculty morale and to 
maintain it at a high level, even when 
salaries are low and teaching schedules 
are heavy, it would be a forthright 
policy of regular sabbatical leaves and 
additional fellowship grants for study, 
writing, and travel. It is, we believe, 
absolutely imperative that the able and 
ambitious teacher be given the oppor- 
tunity every so often to refresh himself 
intellectually and spiritually in order to 
re-create himself as a person, a thinker, 
and a guide of youth. Summer vaca- 
tions help; without them, many teach- 
ers would sink into complete exhaustion 
and sterility. But they never suffice 
as periods of refreshment and renewal. 
The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation was fully aware of this fact when 
it established its Faculty Fellowship 
program, which has been of inestimable 
value as a morale builder, as have also 
the Visiting Internships program of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 

The Conference on Improving the Ef- 
fectiveness of College Faculties, at its 
meeting in Chicago in December 1950, 
listed ten factors which can contribute 
significantly to faculty morale and to 
better college teaching. Here is the 
list: ? 


3.Conference on Improving the Effectiveness 
of College Faculties Sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and the United 
States Office of Education, Chicago, December 
1950. See “Summary Reports and Sugges- 
tions.” 


1. An atmosphere of freedom of thought, 
inquiry, and expresssion conducive to crea- 
tive productivity. 

2. Extensive faculty participation in the 
planning and management of the affairs of 
the institution and its community. 

3. An understanding of realms of re- 
sponsibilities of all members of the profes- 
sional family—the governing board, ad- 
ministration, the instructional staff, and 
special services personnel, 

4. Generous recognition for faculty serv- 
ices, promoting a sense of belonging to an 
important group and a feeling of satisfac- 
tion for work accomplished. 

5. Policies of promotion, tenure, and re- 
tirement that will reduce the fear and 
frustration arising from economic and so- 
cial insecurity and help to maintain aca- 
demic mobility. 

6. Opportunities for responsible student 
participation in those aspects of the educa- 
tional program in which students might be 
expected to make a definite contribution. 

7. Maintenance of a free flow of infor- 
mation, ideas, and suggestions within the 
institution and between the institution and 
outside agencies. ` 

8. Active promotion of studies dealing 
with teaching and other important issues 
that relate to teacher effectiveness 

9. The distribution of committee work 
so as to avoid overburdening any individual 
or interfering with effective teaching. 

10 Sufficient clerical and technical serv- 
ice to permit individual faculty members, 
including preprofessional advisers, to make 
the most effective use of their time, en- 
ergy, and professional ‘talent. 


Were the colleges of the United States 
to be rated on the basis of their teach- 
ing effectiveness, we would place at the 
top of the scale those colleges in which 
the conditions here listed prevail in the 
highest degree. 


LIBRARY AND LIBRARIANS 


The university or college library and 
its librarians are closely related to in- 
struction, especially in these days when 
greater emphasis is being placed upon 
the responsibility of the student for his 
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own education. Instead of being the 
recipient of predigested summaries pre- 
sented in the form of lectures, the stu- 
dent, under guidance, addresses himself 
to problems whose solution is to be 
found in the library and the labora- 
tory. Consequently, the library facili- 
ties should be adequate in terms of 
space, lighting, and accessibility of ma- 
terials. Instead of being a mere reposi- 
tory for books, the library should be 
organized for use rather than conserva- 
tion of its contents. 

Similarly, a librarian should no longer 
be regarded as the mere “keeper” of the 
books—a kind of supernumerary, an 
academic castoff. The librarian should 
be thought of as a valuable member of 
the instructional staff and an important 
part of the total educational system. 
Wise is the administrator who entertains 
the point of view that the college li- 
brarian should be broadly educated and 
have a place on the curriculum com- 
mittee, that college librarians should no 
longer be “handmaidens of the learned 
world” but part of it. In this matter 
all of us would profit by reading Dr. 
Jesse H. Shera’s admirable address de- 
livered at the Eastern Conference of 
Librarians last November. 

Accrediting agencies and even some 
of our learned societies, as for example 
Phi Beta Kappa, have long been con- 
cerned about the number of volumes in 
the library. The concern should rather 
be, in the opinion of a growing number 
of educators, not with mere numbers 
but with titles and quality. The pri- 
mary need is for a good working li- 
brary. Space now cluttered with ma- 
terials valuable, perhaps, to the biblio- 
phile and the university specialist might 


3 The Role of the College Librarian—A Re- 
appraisal, 40th Conference’ of Eastern Col- 
lege Librarians, Columbia University, Novem- 
ber 27, 1954, Published by the Association of 
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Monograph No. 13. 


well be given to more needed products 
of recent scholarship. 


Hovusine 


The last three issues that I wish to 
mention briefly—housing, guidance, and 
student government—are interrelated. 


Many college educators have long © 
been aware that it was highly desirable - 


for all students to live on the campus, 
since those who reside at home and 
commute a considerable distance must 
forgo many campus activities and ex- 
periences contributing to a rounded col- 
lege life. Two factors have prevented 
complete realization of this ideal, 
namely, the economic status of the stu- 
dent and the lack of housing facilities 
of the college, both stemming from 
want of adequate finances. To over- 
come in part the drawback of nonresi- 
dence, many colleges have established 
student centers where it is hoped the 
nonresident students will enjoy certain 
contacts they might not otherwise have. 
Where new student housing is feasible 
there is considerable tendency to pro- 
vide smaller units housing from forty 
to sixty rather than to build large 
dormitories housing sometimes hundreds 
of students. The smaller unit appears 
to be more advantageous educationally. 

Any discussion of college student 
housing should take into account fra- 
ternities and sororities. On some cam- 
puses these organizations house a large 
proportion of the student body. In a 
broad sense their purpose is educational 
as well as residential and social. In or- 
ganization they bring into intimate re- 
lationship the undergraduate, the alum- 
nus, the men and women of kindred 
spirit from other colleges and regions. 
Their impact upon the life of the col- 
leges where they exist is important 
and sometimes far-reaching, but there is 
currently considerable difference of opin- 
ion as to the character of their total 
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contribution to their members and to 
the college. Consequently, the Com- 
mission on Student Personnel of the 
American Council on Education, estab- 
lished in 1952, proposes that a study be 
made of the characteristics and poten- 
tialities of fraternities and sororities 
with a view to assisting administrators, 
teachers, and the fraternal organizations 
themselves to appraise or evaluate the 
significance of the fraternity in higher 
education generally and in specific cam- 
pus situations. 

It should also be noted here that sev- 
eral colleges have addressed themselves 
to the problem of adequate housing for 
members of the faculty. Assistance in 
the form of loans for building or pur- 


chase and the building or ‘acquisition of - 


properties by the college for rental to 
faculty are the principal efforts that 
have been made by the colleges to re- 
lieve this often difficult problem. 


STUDENT GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


The impending increase in college 
student population not only makes the 
problem of housing imperative but high- 
lights the whole problem of student 
guidance and counseling. 

To date two schools of opinion on 
this question have prevailed. One school 
holds that student guidance and coun- 
seling are highly technical skills and, 
therefore, require trained specialists who 
have talent and competence for this 
work. ‘To these specialists, this school 
of thought insists, should be entrusted 
entire responsibility for these important 
and exacting duties. 

The second school entertains an op- 
posite view. It believes that the guid- 
ance and counseling of students should 
rest with the members of the teaching 
faculty and that professional specialists 
should be kept to a minimum. Those 
who align themselves with this school, 
though admitting that all classroom 


teachers are not equally gifted for the 
discharge of these particular functions, 
nevertheless maintain that it is educa- 
tionally unsound to compartmentalize 
teaching and guidance. 

For the benefit of both of these schools 
four observations may be made: 

1. All education should be student 
centered. Every activity should be fo- 
cused on and around the student: ob- 
jective, policies relating to admission, 
curriculum planning, guidance, instruc- 
tion, housing, cocurricular activities, 
health, recreation, self-government, dis- 
cipline, publications, financial assist- 
ance, evaluation of performance—all 
these and others should revolve around 
those being taught. 

2. The main function of the school or 
college should be the stimulation of 
growth and development of the indi- 
vidual student—physically, intellectu- 
ally, spiritually. We should help him 
to discover himself—his likes and dis- 
likes, his strengths and weaknesses, his 
talents and aptitudes. We should 
broaden his perspectives, deepen his 
sense of aesthetic and spiritual values, 
and make him more aware of his re- 
sponsibilities to himself and to others 
with whom he comes in contact, whether 
in home, school, neighborhood, or larger 
community. ` 

3. This stimulation of growth can 
best be effected by the able teacher, 

4. Whether a member of the teaching 
faculty or of a guidance personnel staff, 
it is of the utmost importance that the 
counselor have a sense of belonging to 
the college community and display co- 
operation and teamwork with everyone 
in the community, including students. 
Failure to co-operate opens the door to 
snobbery, high-hattedness, artificial di- 
visiveness, and community retrogression. 
Fortunately, an increasing number of 
colleges are realizing that teamwork is 
imperative; and it must always be 
borne in mind that the primary objec- 
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tive is each student’s understanding of 
himself, of his human needs both within 
and outside the classroom, and of his 
relation to the institution of which he is 
a part.t 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Everyone agrees on the importance of 
student self-government. On the other 
hand, in many colleges student self- 
government is almost entirely wanting 
or primitive in character. Although 
there is wide agreement that the stu- 
dents should participate in the affairs 
of the college community, there is ap- 
parently no one best pattern of student 
self-government. Tradition, faculty, and 
student interest and attitude and envi- 
ronmental needs are highly determining 
factors. In Washington and Lee, Prince- 
ton, and other institutions where stu- 
dents work seriously at self-government 
it has functioned efficiently for many 
years and has come to be regarded as a 
traditional part of the permanent ma- 
chinery of the institution. But if em- 
phasis is placed chiefly on who gets 
elected to the student governing board, 
and the board subsequently is inactive 
or has trivial duties until the next elec- 
tion, student self-government is not well 
thought of by either students or faculty. 
There are a number of colleges in which 
a somewhat authoritarian atmosphere 
prevails either in the administration or 
the faculty or both, with little or no op- 
portunity for student self-government. 

Members of student self-government 
bodies are usually chosen directly or in- 
directly by vote of the student body; 
sometimes class officers, particularly the 
class presidents, are members of the stu- 
dent governing group. (Incidentally, in 
institutions which have fraternities the 
elections to the governing boards as well 

4See E. O Williamson, New Frontiers in 
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Western Personnel Institute, 1955. 


as to other posts are frequently keenly 
contested.) In a few colleges governing 
bodies are composed jointly of students, 
faculty, and administration. At Ohio 
Wesleyan, for example, where a high de- 
gree of democratic control prevails, stu- 
dents and: faculty work together in this 
manner. Social discipline is shared by 
the students and the deans of men and 
women. Academic discipline is like- 
wise handled jointly by the office of 
the dean and students. At Earlham 
College the governing body of the col- 
lege community is the Senate, composed 
of twenty-two students, five faculty 
members, and the academic dean. On 
one occasion the president of the col- 
lege appeared before this body for vio- 
lation of one of the rules of the college. 

The authority enjoyed by student 
governing boards varies greatly. In 
some institutions it is limited to control 
over minor social matters; in others it 
extends to all social matters; in still 
others, the students share authority with 
faculty and administration in some aca- 
demic matters. In a few instances, 
these student self-governing groups may 
extend their influence even to matters of 
curriculum. At Columbia College the 
student governing board has a commit- 
tee composed entirely of students, known 
as the “Committee on Academic Affairs.” 
This committee concerns itself primarily 
with questions of curriculum changes 
and improvement in instruction. From 
time to time it is invited to report 
on questions of curriculum change and 
teaching quality to the Committee on 
Instruction of the College and to sit in 
on staff deliberations. Notable improve- 
ments in the effectiveness of the college 
have been initiated by this student com- 
mittee. Reed and Haverford are other 
examples of colleges where students have 
a voice in educational as well as other 
matters. Many educators hold that fac- 
ulty and administration are too pater- 
nalistic in attitude toward college stu- 
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dents and that, with advice and guid- 
ance, responsibility commensurate with 
demonstrated capacity should be placed 
upon the students to an increased de- 


ee. 
Personally, I am strongly of the opin- 


ion that inasmuch as the college should 
exist for the benefit of the students, the 
student should participate fully in shap- 
ing its policies and decisions. Such par- 
ticipation, after all, constitutes a part 
of his total education. 
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The Flowering Curricula of American Higher 
Education 


By Harotp W. STOKE 


F one wishes an impression of the 
volume and variety of activities of 
American higher education, one can get 
it from an inspection of curricula more 
quickly than by any other means. Even 


a review of budgets and enrollments will - 


not convey it so well. And if the cur- 
riculum describes most accurately what 
American institutions of higher educa- 
` tion are doing, one must use the plural 
form, for our colleges and universities 
are not confined to anything which 
could be described as a single cur- 
riculum. ` 

The most important, as it is the most 
obvious, observation to be made about 
the curricula of American higher educa- 
tion is their enormous size and com- 
plexity. The “branches of learning” 
would long since have become an. im- 
penetrable jungle were they not trav- 
ersed by some discernible lines of or- 
ganization, and if the growth had not 
been brought about by deliberate culti- 
vation. Both the volume and the com- 
plexity of curricula in higher education 
must be explored if one is to get a sense 
of what the colleges and universities are 
doing. Perhaps college catalogues are 
as good a mirror as any other in which 
to see what has been taking place. 
Catalogues are much larger than they 
were twenty years ago, for almost noth- 
ing has been dropped out of college cur- 
ricula and much has been. addéd—new 
schools, new divisions, new departments, 
and new courses. And the increase in 
volume of activity has also been ac- 
companied by an increase in complexity 
of organizations, requirements, and in- 
terrelationships. Catalogues of most in- 
stitutions have become handbooks of 


reference for the expert rather than 
guides for the uninitiated. 

The growth of curricula in American 
colleges and universities falls into three 
fairly identifiable patterns—the expan- 
sion of established fields, the develop- 
ment and addition of new ones, and 
the formation of new combinations and 
groupings. The process by which these 
patterns emerge appears to be continu- 
ous and inevitable so long as there are 
change and vitality in the colleges and 
universities and in the society which 
they serve. Each of these methods by 
which the curricula of higher’ education 
grow deserves some consideration. 


EXPANSION OF ESTABLISHED FIELDS 


The expansion of curricula by the 
growth of established fields may be 
illustrated as well by biology as by any 
other. The parent fields of botany and 
zoology, which dominated biological cur- 
ricula 4 generation ago, have subdivided 
into something more than fifty divi- 


sions which lay claim to identifiable 
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places in the curricula of the colleges 
of arts and sciences, medicine, agricul- 
ture, and pharmacy. Only the broad 
classification “life sciences” could pos- 
sibly .comprehend them all, and with 
recent developments in scientific analy- 
sis, which blur the distinctions between 
organic and inorganic matter, even this 
characterization has begun to lose its 
usefulness. Here are a few of the emer- 
gent biological interests which have de- 
manded and obtained separate recogni- 
tion in organized curricula: bacteriology, 
biochemistry, biophysics, cytology, em- 
bryology, entomology, genetics, immu- 
nology, microbiology, parasitology, plant 
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physiology, radiology, toxicology; the 
host of others covers the range of the 
alphabet. Some of these subdivisions 
originate in techniques rather than in 
content but they nevertheless now pre- 
sent separable: aspects of biological 
study. Nor do these subjects merely 
represent accumulations of biological 
knowledge; they reflect changes in sci- 
entific interests and purpose, shifts in 
the methods of study, and changes in 
the uses to which biological knowledge 
is put. The early preoccupation `of 
botany and zoology with problems of 
taxonomy has now been overshadowed 
with current interests in such fields and 
subjects as heredity, ecology, physi- 


ology, the structure of the cell, nutri~ 


tion, and resistance to disease. Until 
the curricula of biology are measured 
not only in volume but in terms of 
these new complexities, it is not pos- 
sible to understand what has taken 
place in the teaching and research of 
this old and established field of study. 

What has taken place in the develop- 
ment of biological curricula is reflected 
in virtually all other established fields. 
In the social studies and the humanities, 
knowledge has also been expanding, less 
perhaps from the mounting accumula- 
tion of facts and data which character- 
izes the natural sciences, than by the 
continuing necessity for replacing old 
ideas with new ones, for interpreting ac- 
cumulated data, and for giving atten- 
tion to new interests, values, and prob- 
lems. Ideas, events, and discoveries 
alter the content of curricula. For ex- 
ample, war exerts a powerful influence 
upon the study of every field of knowl- 
edge, but its effects upon history, the 
social studies, and the humanities are 
particularly immediate and profound. 
War can bring about, the rise of the 
study of one language and literature 
and the decline of another; history may 
get itself rewritten; new war-forced 
problems of organization compel the at- 


tention of economics, political science, 


and sociology. The two wars which 


’ American education has endured within 


a generation have left profound effects 
upon the curricula. . 

War is only one of the compelling 
forces constantly shaping curricula. Ev- 
ery aspect of a changing society—de- 
pression, prosperity, propaganda, edu- 
cation, invention, population growth, 
religion—has its impact upon higher 
education and its preoccupations. The 
curricula of the social studies are in- 
clined to take their color from the pass- 
ing scene, to reflect the current interest 
and preoccupations of society. This is 
particularly true in sociology, econom- 
ics, and political science, but even the 
student of history is more and more 
tempted to measure the importance of 
his subject by its illumination of the 
present. As the current scene changes, 
the curricula ‘of the social studies in 
particular and even of the humanities 
will tend to reflect it. The tendency 
may be illustrated in sociology. Here 
a score of specializations have grown up 
—social statistics, the study of group 
behavior, the family, population prob- 
lems, race relations, rural sociology, ur- 
ban sociology, public opinion, communi- 
cations, penology, and social psychology. 
Even these do not exhaust the broad 
areas in which the sociologist may con- 
centrate. And as each of these fields 
expands it makes its demands upon 
others for skills and training in such 
fields as statistics and other techniques 
of investigation, psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, and education, thus setting in mo-. 
tion other pressures toward curriculum 
expansion. 


New FeELDS 


In addition to the proliferation of es- 
tablished fields, the curricula of higher 
education have grown by the addition of 
entirely new fields which have never be- 
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fore existed. These come about through 
such forces as discovery and invention, 
political change, the demands of emerg- 
ing occupations, and changing ideas. A 
major scientific “breakthrough,” for ex- 
ample, can not only affect the instruc- 
tion of many different established fields; 
it can introduce entirely new dimen- 
sions into curricula. The development 
of nuclear physics is a case in point. 
Almost every field of science has been 
directly affected by developments in 
atomic energy; almost every other 
area has had to take it into account. 
Quite naturally there have followed new 
courses of study, not only in physics, 
but in biology, medicine, chemistry, and 
engineering, courses which are leading 
to the invention of new and separate de- 
grees such as those in atomic iemect> 
ing and radiobiology. 

Other inventions and discoveries, new 
occupations and activities, exert simi- 
lar, if not equal, influences on curricula. 
Aviation and television inevitably make 
their educational demands. Consider 
the names of recognized professions and 
occupations which today must be ac- 
commodated in curricula of higher edu- 
cation but which were scarcely known 
to our vocabulary twenty-five years ago: 
radio announcers, television engineers, 
social workers, psychiatrists, automation 
engineers, social science analysts, and 
scores of others. As the list grows, the 
pressure for curricula to supply the raw 
materials of their education will like- 
‘wise grow. i 


New COMBINATIONS 


Finally, curricula in higher education 
grow by a process of combination, which 
finds established fields regrouped to 
serve purposes or ends which cannot be 
served by any single one of them alone. 
History, literature, political science, eco- 
nomics, and others, for example, may 
be combined as the study of American 
civilization. In such a case knowledge 


from older fields is organized from a 
fresh point of view, but for all practical 
purposes something new has been added. 
This is the origin of such area studies 
as Latin-American studies, Near East- 
ern or Oriental studies, and a variety 
of others. New focal points may give 
rise to the establishment of such organi- 
zations as institutes of labor studies, in- 
stitutes on population trends, wherever 
a point of interest emerges which is suffi- 
ciently strong to justify a new and use- 
ful combination of studies. New schools 
may make possible new combinations of 
studies as schools of social work have 
brought together such diverse interests 
as sociology, psychiatry, and child psy- 
chology. It is quite likely that the “spe- 
cial interest” form of additions to cur- 
ricula will become increasingly numer- 
ous and useful. 


INCREASING COMPLEXITY 


Enough has been said to indicate the 
nature of the growth of curricula in 
higher education in volume, but its 
development in complexity needs some 
further elaboration. Here again bi- 
ology is a good illustration. Where 
once biology was a descriptive science 
devoted to the observation of nature, 
largely as it appeared to the naked eye, 
its study has now undergone an almost 
complete transformation. This has hap- 
pened through developing, borrowing, 
and applying tools of analysis which in 
many respects it possesses in common 
with chemistry, physics, and mathe- 
matics. “Method” has become for the 
scientist a field of study apart from 
“content,” equipping him with a kit of 
techniques which enable him to move 
more easily from one field to another 
but which also impose upon him new 
and heavy requirements of study before 
he can be really successful in any. The 
well-trained biologist today must have 
more than a smattering of chemistry; 
he must know something of physics and 
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mathematics. He must know the analy- 
sis of organic matter, he must have some 
knowledge of complicated photographic 
and microscopic processes, and statisti- 
cal operations must be no mystery. 
Hence, to curricula in biology, much is 
essential which must be borrowed from 
other subjects. 

This increasing complexity is by no 
means limited to the sciences; it is true 
of almost every field. Art, for example, 
has been affected by studies as diverse 
as psychology and optics. Speech has 
incorporated both physiology and phys- 
ics into its subject matter. Statistics 
has imposed itself as virtually a re- 
quirement in every social study; and 
psychology, while borrowing more from 
neighbors than perhaps any other field, 
has returned its borrowings just as gen- 
erously. Anyone who wishes to under- 
stand what has been happening to cur- 
ricula in higher education must under- 
stand that they have grown not merely 
in size; they have been transformed in 
content. 


GROWTH OF RESEARCH 


While the growth of curricula in 
higher education is an awesome phe- 
nomenon and might profitably be re- 
ported in detail, it is less the immedi- 
ate purpose here to describe it than to 
understand and to interpret it. What 
accounts for the exuberance of such 
growth and what are some of its edy- 
cational effects? 

It has been pointed out that cur- 
ricula grow primarily by the expansion 
of knowledge and by the necessity to 
make our knowledge serve new pur- 
poses. A number of factors of varying 
significance contribute to this process. 
One of the most important of these is 
the growth of research as a preoccupa- 
tion of higher education. Of course the 
teacher or scholar has always regarded 
it his responsibility to add to the sum 


total of knowledge, but never before 
has there been anything like the devo- 
tion of time, energy, and money which 
is now being given to research. Re- 
search activities in our colleges and uni- 
versities have reached almost feverish 
proportions, with marked effect upon 
curricula development. To be a “pro- 
ductive” scholar has become an essen- 
tial part of the academic pattern of 
success, and one of the most efficient 
ways of accomplishing this is to make 
teaching and research coincide as nearly 
as possible. Consequently a faculty pre- 
occupied with research tends to add 
courses and seminars to curricula which 
represent research interests perhaps more 
than they represent instructional neces- 
sities. Graduate students are frequently 
encouraged to share with the faculty in 
co-operative research as early as their 
training will allow, and the curricula 
grow by the addition of these highly 
specialized activities. 

To the normal interests of the facul- 
ties in research, there has been added 
recently the terrific pressure of research 
to be done under contract or grants for 
the federal government or for industry. 
Such research has proved exciting, some- 
times because of its intrinsic nature, 
sometimes because of the financial as- 
sistance it has provided either to faculty 
members directly or to institutions. The 
sheer’ volume of research activity, to- 
gether with the development of a 
broader range of subject matter now 
regarded as proper for investigation, has 
had great effects upon the development 
of curricula. 
¢ 


Passion FoR TEACHING 


A second factor contributing to cur- 
ricula growth is the passion of Ameri- 
can higher education for, teaching.’ 
While there is always some grumbling 
about heavy teaching loads, the fact re- 
mains that the average college teacher 
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looks upon “working up” a new course 
as an intellectual challenge. It is al- 
most as if our colleges held the view 
that whatever is known must be taught 
and that any omission from the cur- 
riculum is consequently a dereliction of 
duty. When this point of view of facul- 
ties and of institutions is coupled with 
the conditioning of students by the time 
they reach college that nothing can be 
learned except in a course, the result is 
a powerful stimulant to the addition of 
new courses. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLING 


Another factor which has added to 
the size of curricula is the accommoda- 
tion which higher education has been 
compelled to make to the changing pat- 
tern of college preparation. The high 
schools have become far more than col- 
lege preparatory schools (there are those 
who charge that they have, in fact, 
ceased to be such), and this has forced 
upon the colleges and universities the 
necessity for providing a larger amount 
of beginning work, especially in mathe- 
matics, sciences, and languages. Stu- 
dents now entering college bring with 
them a greater variety of preparation in 
quantity and quality than ever before 
and to accommodate .this variety of 
preparation higher education has been 
compelled to develop not only more 
elementary work but more advanced 
courses which recognize diversity of 
backgrounds. Chemistry, for example, 
must provide beginning courses for those 
who have not had chemistry in high 
school as well as for those who have, 


and the number and shape of advanced’ 


courses are also likely to be affected by 
that fact. 


CoMPETITION 


Another pressure for the expansion 
of curricula is institutional competition. 
“Keeping up with ‘the Joneses,” educa- 
tionally speaking, is by no means wholly 


bad. In fact, it may be quite the con- 
trary, but it does have the effect of add- 
ing new segments to curricula. The 
competition for the best students and 
staff, in which all institutions are en- 
gaged, can frequently turn on the op- 
portunities offered for the expression of 
individual interests—a wide variety of 
studies for the student, of fields of in- 
struction and research for the faculty 
member. Hence, every institution at- 
tempts to provide, within the means at 
its disposal, as great a number of such 
opportunities as possible. The estab- 
lishment of an “institute” by one in- 
stitution is promptly followed by the 
establishment of similar institutes by 
others, Even the addition of a piece of 
specialized equipment, an electron mi- 
croscope or a synchrotron, or the ac- 
quisition of a specialized library may 
lead to new courses, seminars, or re- 
search enterprises. Institutional pres- 
tige and esteem are, in part, established 
by such evidences of vigor and origi- 
nality revealed in new enterprises and 
curricula, and there are few institutions 
which do not find it wise to try to keep ~ 
up with the parade. 


OUTSIDE PRESSURES 


Finally, there is a whole set of pres- 
sures originating outside the campus 
which tend to widen the curricula of 
higher education. Among these are the 
growth of adult education, adyanced 
training for specialized professional 
groups, services to the armed forces, 
both in research and training, and serv- 
ices to industry. All of these have been 
impressive developments of the past few 
years. Indeed, they have added new 
dimensions to the whole of higher edu- 
cation. The passion for “upgrading” in 
teaching and in government service has 
attached itself largely to the colleges 
and universities, while the professional 
schools of medicine, business, law, and 
engineering have been called upon to 
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devise ways—short courses, institutes, 
conferences—which would make avail- 
able to the practicing professions the 
latest in educational developments. 


“EDUCATION” FOR THE UNDERGRADUATE 


One cannot possibly explore in brief 
compass all of the ramifications of the 
tremendous expansion of curricula in 
the colleges and universities, but there 
are some questions resulting from the 
expansion which are insistent. One of 
these is the question as to how from all 
this welter of proffered knowledge the 
undergraduate is to get an “education.” 
This question, of course, assumes that 
there is something “central” to a college 
education and that the colleges and the 
students should undertake to find it. 
With the expansion of curricula, with 
the limitations of time facing the stu- 
dent, with the increasing specialization 
in all fields and the resulting frac- 
. tionation of courses, the identification 
of something “central” in an education 
is becoming increasingly difficult. There 
is a growing skepticism as to the view 
that everything in the ‘curriculum is 
born free and equal in educational value 
for students or faculty and a growing 
conviction that it is time a new concep- 
tion of educational management should 
be developed as an offset to the sover- 
eignty of the “free elective” system. 
The general education movement has its 
origin in this problem. 


INSTITUTIONAL RESOURCES 


A second consequence of the continu- 
ous expansion of curricula is the tax 
which it places upon the resources of an 
institution in money and in personnel. 
The quality of the educational result is 
likely to suffer by the very effort to do 
too much, and the attempt to include 
all manner of activities in the curricula 
of higher education is to blunt the sense 
of discrimination as to what has prior 
claims upon its resources. There ap- 


peafs to be a strong tendency to regard 
all activities carried on in the name of 
higher education as equal in their claims 
for attention, merely because they are 
all associated in the same institution. 
The overexpansion of curricula can re- 
sult in the inclusion of the trivial with 
the important, and can also create the 
danger that there will be no distinction 
made between them. The overtaxing of 
the staff and finances of higher edu- 
cation by undertaking too many new 
things or things which might better not 
be undertaken at all can reduce educa- 
tional effectiveness in everything. 


IMPROBABILITY oF CONTROL 


If one assumes that the growth of 
curricula should be controlled and di- 
rected, the question naturally arises as 
to whether it can be. Possibilities for 
control will arise from two major 
sources. The first of these is a phi- 
losophy of education and the second, the 
institutional resources of money and 
personnel. However, the current phi- 
losophy of American higher education - 
will place few restraints upon the ex- 
pansion of curricula, and there is little 
to be expected from this source. Our 
institutions of higher education are gov- 
erned by a spirit of service which ex- 
tends to almost every type of activity 
in which educational institutions can 
be useful. Indeed, the very variety of 
these activities threatens to transform 
colleges and universities from educa- 
tional institutions, in the traditional 
sense of the phrase, into general public- 
service institutions. Our'prevailing edu- 
cational philosophy actually encourages 
rather than represses curricula expan- 
sion. 

If limitations are to be made, they 
will then arise chiefly from limitations 
of budget and personnel, but even these 
are only temporarily effective. It is 
true that most institutions are con- 
stantly faced with limits of money and 
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o 
staff, but when this is the case, such 
being the philosophy of service which 
characterizes American higher educa- 
tion, it becomes the duty of administra- 
tors in charge to secure the resources of 
money and staff in order to provide the 
“services” which the institution, presum- 
ably, should perform. To ask Ameri- 
can colleges and universities to limit 


their curricula is to ask them to govern 
themselves by a different philosophy 
from that which prevails, and virtually 
to become institutions different in char- 
acter from what they now are. So long 
as American colleges and universities 
serve the variety of purposes they now 
serve, they will continue eagerly to add 
to their ever growing curricula. 
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The Accreditation Problem 


By Frep O. PINKHAM 


N its simplest mechanical form, ac- 
crediting + is the process of setting 
standards for educational institutions, 
judging the institutions in light of those 
standards, and publishing a list of the 
institutions and programs which are 
judged to comply satisfactorily with the 
criteria, ` 
Accrediting serves ‘many masters, and 
its nature varies a little with the mo- 
tives of the members of the group em- 
ploying it. There are voluntary col- 
legiate organizations, such as the six 
Regional Accrediting Associations, that 
are made up of virtually all nonprofit 
institutions in their respective areas. 
There are organizations of specialized 
schools, such as the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Business. 
There are organizations of specialists in 
some form of institutional management, 
such as Collegiate Registrars and Ex- 
tension Directors. There are organiza- 
tions of professional practitioners, such 
as the American Bar Association. There 
are combined councils and committees 
of educators and practitioners, as in the 
Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment, and there are dozens of 
quasi but none the less real accrediting 
bodies, such as the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the magazine 
Good Housekeeping, honor societies, and 
church councils. In all, over one hun- 
dred agencies participate in some form 
of accreditation of colleges and universi- 
ties. For some agencies, accrediting is 
1 There is no outstanding single reference ‘in 
this field. Most of the significant records are 
in the form of minutes or verbatim records 
of meetings. The best library and reference 
source on the subject is located in the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting, George 
Washington University, Washington 6, D. C. 
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the sole function. A few conduct ac- . 
crediting as but one function among 
many organizational activities, while 
other groups merge accrediting ‘with 
other services to such a degree that it 
is impossible to discover where accredit- 
ing ends and other services begin. 


BEGINNINGS OF ACCREDITING 


At the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, higher education in America was 
still an opportunity limited to the few, 
but its value as a steppingstone to bigger 
and better things was widely recognized. 
Since there were virtually no controls 
over higher institutions from “outside” 
forces, quality and content differed 
widely from college to college. The 
federal government, philanthropy, for- 
eign countries, professional organiza- 
tions, and the institutions themselves 
soon, and all about the same time, felt 
the need to identify the better colleges 
and universities. 

As early as 1870 the United States 
Bureau of Education published a list of 
all colleges and universities authorized 
by the states to grant degrees. Thirty- 
five years later the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, which 
has since sponsored research leading to 
the establishment of several accrediting 
programs, issued a list of educational 
institutions which had met certain 
quantitative criteria. As American stu- 
dents flocked to European universities, 
requests came to America for a “guide” 
to colleges and universities in this coun- 
try which would enable foreign institu- 
tions to assess the educational records 
presented to them by visiting students. 

As knowledge became more organized 
and specialized, and as the services of 
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the professions were more and more 
recognized and demanded, the need for 
_ supervision of practice and control of 
training increased immensely. Quack 
practitioners and fraudulent or low- 
standard schools were “fleecing” the 
public and misguiding well-meaning 
students. In the ‘interest of public 
safety, and for the protection of honest 
practitioners, the professions, led by 
the American Medical Association, be- 
gan “to clean house.” Accrediting was 
their most effective tool. 

As the American population became 
more mobile, it became increasingly im- 
portant for students to be able to trans- 
fer from one institution to another. Col- 
leges and universities which were band- 
ing into national and regional organiza- 
tions for the purposes of mutual aid 
and protection were given further im- 
petus to accredit by the difficulties in- 
herent in exchange of students between 
institutions. For these associations of 
institutions, membership meant accred- 
itation. 

Thus accrediting came into the 
American scene as a natural develop- 
ment out of the needs of the times. It 
is important to note three significant 
factors about the birth of accredit- 
ing: (1) It was established voluntarily, 
not by government order; .(2) the 
same process was begun from two 
sources simultaneously—by professions 
from without and by institutions from 
within higher education; and (3) ac- 
crediting by both types of organizations 
was the outgrowth of genuine and sin- 
cere efforts to answer serious problems 
of the times. 


BENEFITS FROM ACCREDITING 


The benefits to be derived from ac- 
crediting vary with the type of agency. 
Professional organizations speak more of 
professional benefits to graduates. As- 
sociations of institutions speak more of 
institutional improvements. The key 


benefits cited by accrediting agencies 
are: ’ i 

1. Assurance and recognition that the 
institution meets or exceeds minimum 
standards, thus facilitating exchange of 
students, selection of institutions, and 
prediction of capabilities of graduates. 

2. Institutional self-evaluation; ex- 
change of ideas and information and 
other items of mutual concern. 

3. Direct assistance to the institu- 
tion by experts from the national office 
of the accrediting agency. 

4. Privileges to graduates in the pro- 
fession. s 


EDUCATORS’ OBJECTIONS 


That accrediting was effective cannot 
be denied. The history of the medical 
profession in America stands as undis- 
putable proof. However, from the 


start, educators whose institutions were 


undergoing accreditation saw the un- 
desirable by-products of the system. 
A simple process became a scheme by 
which a national organization, in the 
name of protecting and serving the pub- 
lic, restricted its membership and lim- 
ited its recognition to institutions com- 
plying with prescribed standards. On- 
the-spot inspections were made, and a 
list of the approved institutions was 
given national distribution. Thus a se- 
lect group of institutions which main- 
tained programs and conducted pro- 
cedures outlined by the agency was 
identified. Institutions offering some- 
thing less than or different from pre- 
scribed requirements or otherwise judged 
unqualified were labeled inferior by im- 
plication, and the public was encour- 
aged to avoid them and their graduates. 
Effective penalties—pressures which pre- 
vented graduates from receiving such 
benefits as license to practice, employ- 
ment, advancement, and membership 
in professional societies—were invoked 
against those institutions not “volun- 
tarily” complying with the standards or 
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inviting inspection. Used in this way, 
accrediting becamé a powerful device 
for protecting and promoting a selected 
group. Further, since the standards ap- 
plied were the same for all institutions, 
the threat of overstandardization loomed 
in the minds of those educators who 
knew how essential diversity is in 
American democracy. 

Once the precedent for control of col- 
leges by “outside” groups had been es- 


tablished, and once those groups had- 


learned the effectiveness of accredit- 
ing in eliminating competition, and in 
bringing about professional unity, con- 
trol, public recognition, and special privi- 
~ lege, accrediting became the order of the 
day for all major professional organiza- 
tions. 


Association protests - 


Immediately, educators raised their 
voices in a chorus of criticism and 
alarm. They spoke out against the 
“evil tide” of accrediting. In 1924 the 
National Association of State Universi- 
ties set up a special committee to for- 
malize and publicize the sentiment of 
its members against accrediting. The 
charge given the committee, as quoted 
from unpublished minutes of the Asso- 
ciation, states: i 


The National Association of State Uni- 
versities has viewed with mcreasing con- 
cern the rapid increase in the number and 
variety of organizations which have under- 
taken to standardize procedures and policies 
in one or another branch of higher edu- 
cation. Not only does it feel that actions 
in matters vitally affecting the policies of 
state institutions have too often been taken 
by such organizations without sufficient 
provision for consultation with the insti- 
tutions concerned, but it is further of the 
opinion that the movement toward stand- 
ardization in higher education in America, 


while it has accomplished great good, is as- 


suming such a character as seriously to 
limit both local initiative and that freedom 


of experimentation which is necessary for 
educational advance. ` 


Other institutional agencies expressed 
their concern over the same situation, 
and, one by one, joined forces with the 
NASU. By 1949 the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges, the Association of 


_ Urban Universities, the Association of 


American Universities, and the’ Associa- 
tion of American Colleges had formed 
a joint committee to control the impact 
of accrediting upon higher education. 


Chief complaints 


Chief among the educators’ com- 
plaints were these: ? 


There are too many accrediting agen- 
cies. Practically every organization 
formed to promote a specialized inter- 
est in higher education has turned to ac- 
crediting as the basis for its operation. 
When asked to name the agencies which 
brought this process to their campuses, 
college presidents listed over two hun- 
dred organizations. There were as many 
as six agencies seeking to set standards 
and to accredit the same specialized 
segment of higher education. 

Understandably, an “outside” agency 
is primarily concerned with only one 
particular segment of an institution. 
Typically, little concern is shown for 
the institution as a whole. Little at- 
tempt is made to view the segment in 
the perspective of the total institution. 
Thus, there may be found as many as 
a dozen groups arriving on the campus 
of a complex institution on a dozen dif- 
ferent occasions, each making demands 
for special consideration with little re- 
gard for the objectives or stability of the ` 
institution as a whole. 

Most of the professional accrediting 
agencies manage to back their demands 
with state licensing laws, grants of 


2 National Commission on Accrediting, Un- 
published Report, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington 6, D. C. 
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money, blacklisting, discriminatory hir- 
ing practices, and other inducements, in- 
cluding prejudicial treatment of alumni. 
These are the things which put teeth 
into accrediting, and all’of them are 
beyond the control of the individual col- 
lege. Thus it is that local autonomy 
and freedom to experiment and to be 
different, the most vital essentials in our 
democratic system of education, are be- 
ing usurped by unseen pressures which 
institutions themselves are often forced 
to support through annual fees and dues. 

In their attempts to control a certain 
portion of higher education, namely, 
that part which provides the immediate 
training of their potential members, or- 
ganizations draw up criteria or stand- 
ards which deal with curricula, staff, 
facilities, administration, textbooks, and 
so forth. These standards include mat- 
ters of administration which properly 
should remain within the authority and 
responsibility of the constituted govern- 
ing body of the institution. Items such 
as salary, hiring practices, faculty code, 
grading systems, and retirement plans 
rightly belong within the province of 
local faculty and staff—not within that 


of national special field organizations. ` 


Division of authority and responsibility 
tears administration apart and threat- 
ens the very existence of good institu- 
tions. Further, arbitrary application of 
fixed national standards to institutions 
serving different constituencies and pur- 
poses works against the basic tenets of 
the democratic ideal. 

In the flood of questionnaires which 
precede accreditation, the same infor- 
mation is sought by. each accrediting 
agency. But each agency requires its 
data in a different form and order. 
Some large universities keep a man oc- 
cupied full time in collecting, arrang- 
ing, and rearranging data for accredit- 
ing agencies. Much of the material 
which must be provided bears little 
demonstrable relationship to the real 


quality of education being provided by 
the faculty of an institution. There is 
a place for quantitative information. 
However, important as such details are, 
the real worth of an educational insti- 
tution will not be found in the cubic 
feet of space per student, the number of 
picture slides, the salary of secretaries, 
the purity of drinking water, or fire- 
proofing of file cabinets. 

In the effort to raise standards, pro- 
fessional organizations frequently con- 
centrate upon minimum standards and 
minimum requirements. Their time and 
energies are drawn to the institution 
which is trying to reach the minimum 
level. This has two unhappy conse- 
quences: (1) it tends to standardize 
educational programs, and (2) it fails 
to provide stimulation and assistance to 
all institutions. That is, accrediting 
tends to become a police function, an 
inspection rather than a consultation. 
It becomes a mechanical process of 
checking to see that all institutions 
maintain the minimum standards rather 
than a constructive process of helping 
all institutions to improve beyond their 
current level of achievement. 

Accrediting forces institutions to adopt 
objectives derived nationally by na- 
tional organizations. Evaluation of an 
institution is usually made in terms of 
what a specialized national agency says 
the college ought to do rather than in 
terms of' what the institution itself pur- 
ports to do. Institutions are gradually 
being shaped by national codes. Indi- 
viduality, diversity, and local autonomy 
—the very sources of strength in higher 
education in America—are being lost 
through accrediting designed to promote 
national professional groups. All edu- 
cators want to help the professions to 
improve, but higher education must not 
be sold out in the process. 

With ever increasing specialization 
and standardization in the scientific 
world, increasing demands are made for 
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larger portions of curriculum time to be 
devoted to professional-technical train- 
ing. These demands are backed through 
accrediting by strong national accredit- 
ing organizations. General or liberal 
education, quite properly, is not sup- 
ported by agencies which can coerce 
colleges into offering specific courses and 
sequences. Thus, the flanks of general 
education are vulnerable to attack by 
professional studies hungry for more 
curriculum space. It must be said that 
there is a growing desire for more gen- 
eral education on the part of many pro- 
‘fessional people. But in trying to fix 
the point of balance between technical 
and general education, accrediting is too 
often used to add weight only on the 
technical side. 

Accrediting costs too’ much. Al- 
though several agencies make no direct 
charges to institutions for their serv- 
ices, enough do to make the cost bur- 
densome. The returns to the institu- 
tion from accrediting do not warrant 
the cost involved. Moreover, legalists 
do not agree that state tax dollars or 
private donations should be used to sup- 
port national agencies over which the 
contributing institutions have no con- 
trol and in the budgeting of whose funds 
they often have no voice. 

In spite of the objections raised by 
educators, these conditions persisted. 
Accrediting had proven too useful to be 
abandoned. 


PARADOX AND AMBIVALENCE 


Accrediting is inextricably ingrained 
in higher education. Its growth has 
been undisciplined for half a century, 
and it has found its way much deeper 
into the heart of American education 
than most people realize. As in other 
branches of society, there has been a 
trend in the professions toward increas- 
ing centralization of administration and 
control, foward systemization of li- 
cense, and toward standardization of 


preparation. How much the nation’s 
progress has been the cause of this 
centralization and standardization, how 
much the result, or how much has been 
achieved in spite of this general trend 
is difficult to discern. Higher educa- 
tion, in any case, has had its part in 
this trend of the times. 

It is not that the professions do not 
understand the educator’s point of view. 
The situation is not a simple case of 
the lion and the lamb. The true diffi- 
culty lies within the American custom 
of looking to “voluntary” agencies for 
advice about purchasing, and within the 
nature of accrediting itself. Just as 
Americans look for the Duncan Hines, 
AAA (American Automobile Associa- 
tion), Underwriters, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Consumers’ Research, and other 
seals of approval, so they look for seals 
of approval for colleges. Just as busi- 
nessmen know that such seals attract 
customers, so colleges and university 
administrators know that accreditation 
attracts students. Thus, educators are 
faced with a paradoxical and ambivalent 
situation. . - 

The university president may show 
real concern over the inroads upon his 
administrative powers made by power- 
ful professional agencies but, at the 
same time, point with pride to the fact 
that his institution is fully accredited 
by all appropriate professional organi- 
zations. 

The college dean may express alarm 
over the degree to which a professional 
organization is imposing a standardized 
curriculum upon his school and, at the 
same time, point with pride to the back- 
ing he received from the same organiza- 
tion in his efforts to secure much needed 
financial allotments from his institu- 
tion’s budget committee. 

The faculty member may be dis- 
turbed by minute curricular require- 
ments imposed by a certain professional 
agency but, at the same time, happily 
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accept an increase in salary demanded 
of his institution’s administration by 
the same agency. 

The graduate of a nonaccredited in- 
stitution becomes irate when he finds 
himself deprived of certain privileges 
given to graduates of accredited insti- 
tutions if he “knows” that his training 
is superior to that of a fellow worker 
who graduated from an accredited in- 
stitution. 

Transfer students show despair when 
they find that a fully accredited insti- 
tution will not accept at full value the 
credits earned at another institution 
which is also fully accredited by the 
same accrediting agencies. 

It is possible to find evidence to sup- 
port almost any claim, for or against 
accrediting. Although accrediting has 
accomplished much, it has left greater 
problems in its wake. Although it may 
mean a great deal on a national scale, 
for the individual student it may mean 
nothing. What he gets out of his col- 
lege experience may be controlled by 
factors wholly unrelated to the ac- 
credited status of the institution he is 
attending. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON 
ACCREDITING 


In spite of these conditions, the voices 
of educators were without effect until 
the formation of the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting. 

The Commission has seven constitu- 
ent associations in its membership. 
These are the Association of American 
Colleges, Association of American Uni- 
versities, Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, Association of 
Urban Universities, National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, Association 
of Teacher Education Institutions, and 
American Association of ‘Junior Col- 
leges. The six Regional Associations 
are not members of the Commission. 
No accrediting body is a member of 


the. Commission, and membership in the 
Commission has no direct bearing upon 
the accredited status of an institution. 

Each of these seven constituent asso- 
ciations has elected six members to sit 
on the executive body of the Commis- 
sion. Each association replaces two of 
its six representatives each year as part 
of a rotating membership plan. 

To broaden the base for study and 
service and to provide a means for finan- 
cial support, institutional membership 
in the Commission is extended to insti- 
tutions holding membership in any one 
of the constituent associations. There 
are now approximately one thousand in- 
stitutional members in the Commission, 
making it the largest organization rep- 
resenting institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the country. 

The National Commission on Ac- 
crediting should not be confused with 
the National Committee of Regional 
Accrediting Associations. The latter 
group came into being prior to the Com- 
mission as a result of earlier studies of 
accrediting problems by the American 
Council on Education. The NCRAA is 
a committee composed of two repre- 
sentatives from each Regional Associa- 
tion. There are no other national com- 
mittees or associations of the Commis- 
sion’s type representing institutions of 
higher education for the purpose of 
solving accrediting problems. 


The Commission’s declaration 


The preamble of the constitution of 
the Commission is an important decla- 
ration in higher education. It states 
that the strength of higher education in 
America derives in large part from the 
unique and diversified contributions of 
individual colleges and universities. It 
claims that this strength can be main- 
tained and extended only if institutions 
are free to set their own objectives and 
to experiment in the ways and means 
of education. It holds that institutions 
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of higher learning must be free to exer- 
cise both responsibility and authority 
in administering their programs. Be- 
lieving these things, and seeing them 
threatened by accrediting as it now op- 
erates, the colleges created the Com- 
mission and gave it the mandate to 
study the accrediting situation and to 
devise a plan which will preserve and 
strengthen what good there may be in 
accrediting while eliminating the evil or 
destructive features. 

The Commission met with all of the 
important accrediting agencies and con- 
ducted many studies in the field. It 
soon became clear to all who saw the 
record that some form of contro] and 
co-ordination was needed if accrediting 
was going to help rather than hinder 
higher education. 


Statement of principles 


Following a careful study of all 
facets of the situation, the Commission 
issued the following statement of prin- 
ciples: € 


1. Historically, accrediting has contrib- 
uted much good to higher education and, 
properly handled, it can and should con- 
tinue to be a constructive force for im- 
provement in higher education. 

2. If accrediting is to be of most worth, 
it must be made to serve and strengthen 
the best interests of all higher education. 


_No one program within an institution 


should be promoted at the expense of in- 
stitutional stability and in spite of institu- 
tional ‘objectives No one educational field 
should be promoted nationally through ac- 
crediting at the expense of other equally 
legitimate educational programs. 

3. Colleges and universities should be 
the responsible and supervising authority 
for evaluation of higher educational insti- 
tutions. 

4. Channels through which the counsel 
and suggestions of the professions and em- 


8 National Commission on Accrediting, 
Mimeographed Report, 1953. George Wash- 
ington University, Washington 6, D. C. 


ployers of graduates can continually reach 
the institutions should be maintained. 

5. Accreditation costs and the number of 
visitations should be' reduced. For accred- 
iting purposes, not more than one organi- 
zation should represent a field of training. 

6. Improvement of higher education in 
all its parts is best achieved when based 
upon thorough self-evaluation prior to ex- 
amination by outside specialists. 

7. Institution-wide aims and responsibili- 
ties should be given primary concern, and 
evaluations should be concerned with the 
institution as a whole as well as with its 
various segments. i 

8. Evaluation of an institution should be 
based upon the aims and objectives of the 
institution and should emphasize qualita- 
tive as well as quantitative features. 

9. Accrediting should not be limited to 
an inspection of a segment of an institu- 
tion with a view to imposing upon and 
measuring that segment in terms of na- 
tional, arbitrarily applied standards. Ac- 
crediting should be, rather, an educational 
enterprise, the major aim of which is to 
stimulate institutional growth and develop- 
ment through self-evaluation and expert 
assistance primarily conditioned by what 
the institution is trying to do. 


The Commisston’s plan 


The Commission’s plan is primarily a 
scheme for bringing together the various 
parties concerned in order that policies 
and procedures can be developed in the 
best interests of all. Recognizing the 
need for administrative control, but not 
wanting centralization under a federal 
agency, the Commission turned to the 
six voluntary Regional ‘Accrediting As- 
sociations. Although the Regionals were 
known to be relatively “weak” compared 
to the tightly controlled professional 
agencies, and although they varied 
greatly in their readiness to handle an 
expanded role in accrediting, the Com- 
mission believed they offered more po- 
tential in administrative organization 
and philosophy than any other available 
group. Through the National Commit- 
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tee of Regional Accrediting Associations, 
the Commission asked the Regionals if 
they would be willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility for supervising all accredit- 
ing in their respective areas. The re- 
sponsibility was accepted and a set of 
guiding principles drawn up. 

The national professional organiza- 
tions, representing the various fields in 
which institutions of higher learning 
maintain educational programs, have 
been asked to join with the Regional 
Associations in developing standards 
and criteria, in eliminating duplication, 
and in evaluating institutions. Under 
this plan, each institution is to be evalu- 
ated as a whole institution, but each 
part is to receive the benefits of tradi- 
tional “segmental” evaluation (experts 
in legal education evaluate the law 
school, experts in medical education 
assess the medical program, et cetera). 
That is, the evaluators, representing the 
. various professional agencies concerned, 
act as a team studying each part in its 
relation to other parts and in the per- 
spective of the whole institution. Un- 
der the direction of the Regional Asso- 
ciation, duplication of effort in evalua- 
tion is removed and institution-wide 
policies, procedures, and objectives are 
given proper concern. Professional agen- 
cies issue their own lists and the Re- 
gional Associations publish their lists of 
institutions approved on an institution- 
wide basis. : 

Recent CHANGES 

During the last three years certain 
changes have taken place, primarily as 
a result of the Commission’s work. 

Attention has been called to the cha- 
otic accrediting situation, and people 
are now alert to it and are thinking 
about it. Practically every educational 
and professional organization is putting 
forth effort to understand the problem 
and to do what it can to help. At the 
suggestion of the Commission, a faculty 


committee to receive, study, and advise 
on accrediting problems has been set up 
in nearly every college and university 
in the country. These committees are 
proving very helpful in promulgating 
an understanding of the problems and 
remedies in accrediting which involve 
faculties, and in bringing various facul- 
ties together to discuss institutional 
problems and to look at their own par- 
ticular fields of learning in the perspec- 
tive of all higher learning. 

Institutions have renewed their inter- 
ests in Regional Associations and are 
taking measures to- strengthen the Re- 
gionals as service organizations of im- 
mediate use to them. 

The increased responsibilities for the 
Regional Associations require many 
basic constitutional and procedural 
changes. The necessary legislation is 
being or has been enacted in each Re- 
gional. With the assistance of the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting and 
the National Committee of Regional 
Accrediting Associations, a set of four- 
teen guiding principles for the establish- 
ment of comprehensive evaluation pro- 
cedure has been adopted. 

To date, written working agreements 
have been made between one or more 
Regional and twenty-two major accred- 
iting agencies representing over seventy- 
five professional organizations and 1,441 
institutions. Generally, the co-opera- 
tive arrangements provide for joint’ 
study and planning, combined evalua- 
tion visits, and exchange of confidential 
information. In some instances, ques- 
tionnaires have been drastically reduced 
and combined into one simplified single 
document. The working conferences 
between the Regional Associations and 
professional agencies are having a quiet 
but profound effect upon accrediting 
philosophies, policies, and practices. 

Several experimental institution-wide 
team evaluations have been conducted. 
Techniques are improving with each un- 
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dertaking. Where these have occurred, 
institutional, Regional, and professional 
personnel who participated acclaim the 
values received. They state that the 
new type of accrediting offers much 
more than was possible under tradi- 
tional accrediting. 

Many organizations wishing to enter 
the accrediting picture for the first time 
have been deterred. In order that for 
accrediting purposes a single unified 
voice might represent a single field to 
higher education, numerous organiza- 
tions which were formerly competitors 
have joined in the formation of single 
representative councils or committees. 

At present, the whole field of ac- 
crediting is in a state of change. Re- 
gional and professional organizations are 
experimenting in joint activities. Dif- 
ferences among: parties of apparently 
incompatible points of view concerning 
the control of accrediting are gradually 
being set aside in genuine efforts to col- 


lect facts, explore proposed solutions, ~ 


and bring about improved practice 
wherever possible. 

As a “force” stimulating the recon- 
sideration of educational philosophies, 
devices, and systems designed to con- 
trol higher education through accredit- 
ing, the Commission has identified and 
explored many basic issues and prob- 
lems attending upon all areas of higher 
education. In the study, planning, and 
carrying out of a co-operative evalua- 
tion of higher education, a wide variety 
of viewpoints and experience has been 
brought together and machinery for co- 
operative democratic action set in mo- 
tion. These contacts continue to bring 
into sharp focus the nature of compet- 
ing motives, philosophies, and tech- 
niques. Perhaps the greatest benefit 
thus far obtained from all the negotia- 
tions and joint visits stems from the 
exchange of ideas and sharing of experi- 
ence in all fields of higher education. 
Whether in local faculty meetings or in 


national conferences, the give and take 
among thinking people has done much 
to improve accrediting and higher edu- 
cation. 

The National Commission on Accred- 
iting has made its mark, but its task is 
by no means finished. Very basic prob- 
lems remain untouched and unsolved. 


Basic ISSUES 


Essentially, accrediting is an evalua- 
tive process. It presupposes certain ob- ` 
jectives and criteria in terms of which 
higher education is assessed and toward 
which it is guided or coerced. By its 
very nature, accrediting rests upon the 
preconceived notions and assumptions 
of the accreditors. 

There being no clear-cut definition of 
higher education, it falls to the ac- 
creditors to set the limits an@ point the 
way. Thus, one group may view a uni- 
versity as an arrangement for expedit- 
ing administration of autonomous facul- 
ties, while another group may view a 
university as an institution which has 
purposes and values greater than those 
of its parts. Most professional agencies 
operate from the first premise. Associa- 
tions of institutions, such as the Re- 
gional Accrediting Associations, operate 
from the second. Should each depart- 
ment and professional school be evalu- 
ated in vacuo in terms of its own objec- 
tives? Or should the whole institution 
be evaluated in terms of the broader 
aims and functions of the institution as 
a whole? Both? . Suppose the depart- 
ment is backed by a powerful national 
agency which can bring pressure upon 
the institution sufficient to warp the en- 
tire budget and program in its favor? 
This is often the case. When the two. 
conflict, which shall take precedence? 

Who is going to define and lead higher 
education? Unless educators come to 
the front in the accrediting struggle, 
higher education may be torn apart by 
shortsighted specialists. 
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To what extent should a group of 
people banded in promotion of a com- 
mon social good (medicine, law, den- 
tistry, teacher education) be allowed to 
give direction and movement to that 
good through various forms of pressure 
upon society? Where does healthy per- 
suasion end and coercion begin? Where 
does social interest end and self-interest 
begin? The first important act of the 
newly formed accrediting agency in 
teacher education, the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
was to sign an agreement with the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers. This agreement calls for rec- 
ognition by all states of certified teach- 
ers graduated from institutions which 
have been accredited by the NCATE. 
This is a move in the direction of plac- 
ing control of all teacher education un- 
der one national accrediting agency. The 
implications of the move are immedi- 
ately clear to the student of democracy. 
Yet why should it not be allowed in 
teacher education when national con- 
trol is already a fact in medicine, law, 
veterinary medicine, dentistry, and other 
fields? Each year more state legisla- 
tures under pressure from professional 
agencies are passing regulations requir- 
ing graduation from professionally ac- 
credited schools as prerequisite for li- 
cense to practice. 

Control through accrediting by “out- 
side” groups tightens about higher edu- 
cation in much the same way that the 
rise in cost of living squeezes the value 
out of the dollar. If higher institutions 
in America are going to remain free 
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wellsprings of intellectual leadership, 
the basic issues and alarming condi- 
tions underlying accrediting must be re- 
solved. 

The Association of American Uni- 
versities stated last year in instructions 
to its representatives on the National 
Commission on Accrediting that higher 
education in the United States has 
reached a degree of organization and 
maturity entitling it to a much freer 
hand in exercising self-direction and 
self-discipline.* This declaration reflects 
the thinking of present-day educational 
leaders. But it is clear that the desired 
freedom will be achieved only under dy- 
namic, wise, patient, and inspired lead- 
ership. Our American democracy is not 
yet sure just how free and autonomous 
its “free” institutions shall be. It will 
be up to the educators to develop a 
plan of self-discipline which will re- 
place the accrediting controls by “‘out- 
side” groups. 

No other country in the world has a 
similar system of voluntary accredita- 
tion. Although the federal Office of 
Education comes closer to a policy role 
in educatioi each day, few thinking 
educators want government control of 
colleges and universities. Has the day 
come for higher education to take a 
stand for freedom? Can it bear the re- 
sponsibilities that go with freedom? Is 
not the accrediting problem the crucial 
problem of higher education? Is it not 
the process of defining democracy itself? 
From whence shall come our leadership? 

4 Association of American Universities, Reso- 
lution, Special Spring Meeting, 1954 
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Academic Freedom: A Decade of Challenge 
and Clarification 


By Harry D. GDEONSE 


HERE is,” says Sidney Hook, 

“more sloppy rhetoric poured out 
per page about academic freedom both 
by those who believe they are support- 
ing, and those intent on criticizing it, 
than on any other theme with the pos- 
sible exception of democracy.”? An- 
other generation has discovered for it- 
self that freedom is not inherited as a 
youth acquires property rights in a 
house from his parents. Freedom can 
only be inherited in the sense that 
every succeeding generation has the op- 
portunity to hammer out for itself, on 
the anvil of its bwn experience, the 
framework of unavoidably interwoven 
rights and responsibilities within which 
freedom in the sense of self-expression 
and freedom in the sense of self-control 
can be for such a generation a working 
faith. 


ORTHODOX CASES oF ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM 


In recent years we have, of course, 
had our normal quota of orthodox aca- 
demic-freedom issues, cases in which a 
teacher is dismissed because he ad- 
dresses a Wallace-for-President meet- 
ing, or in which a trustee interested in 
dairy farming argues that a campus 
supporter of the removal of fiscal handi- 
caps for oleomargarine is unfit to serve 
a state university. There haye not 
been more issues of this type than in 
any other decade if the reports of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors are a trustworthy guide, and 
even a valiant and responsible spirit of 

1Sidney Hook, Heresy, Yes-—Conspiracy, 
No (New York: John Day Company, 1953), 
p. 13 
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professional self-policing could hardly 
be expected to eliminate these altogether 
in our sprawling system of higher edu- 
cation with its decentralized and varied 
controls. Our preoccupation with the 
issues—false and real—of Communism 
in education has even tended to pro- 
mote underemphasis, in recent years, of 
a few startling abuses of academic free- 
dom of the vulgar variety. 

One of the many merits of Russell 
Kirk’s “essay in definition,” entitled 
Academic Freedom, lies in the balanced 
discussion of the two “most shocking” 
cases of the violation of academic free- 
dom in recent years, that is to say the 
effort to impose the views of profes-. 
sional “educators” upon the rest of the 
faculty by President Minard W. Stout 
of the University of Nevada in the so- 
called Richardson case in 1953, and 
Chancellor Hutchins’ removal on less 
than a day’s notice—in the fall of 
1950—of Mr. W. T. Couch as director 
of the University of Chicago Press.? 
The feeble and belated intervention of 
the American Association of University 
Professors in these cases may itself have 
been due to the Association’s preoccupa- 
tion with the issues presented by mem- 
bership, past or present, in the Com- 
munist party. It is not without in- 
terest that the national officers of the 
organization did not take a hand in the 
Nevada case until it appeared that 
some members of the Board of Regents 
might attempt, without any foundation 
whatsoever, to insinuate that there was 


2 Russell Kirk, Academic Freedom (Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Company, 1955); cf. 
Chap. II (on President Stout) and Chap. MI 
(on Chancellor Hutchins). 
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a “Communist” or 
angle to the case. 
There is nothing new about the 
“orthodox” cases of academic freedom 
in recent years. Arthur O. Lovejoy’s 


“fellow traveler” 


authoritative article on academic free- 


dom in the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences and an able summarizing ar- 
ticle on “Academic Freedom” in THE 
ANNALS of November 1938 € by Henry 
W. Tyler and Edward P. Cheyney can 
still be cited as the best sources for 
historical and philosophical documenta- 
tion, with appropriate stress upon the 
valuable and creative role of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Profes- 
sors in the formative years. 


New Issues 


The new issues in academic freedom 
arising from membership in the Com- 
munist party came to the fore in the 
late thirties in New York City, and 
they received their earliest formulation 
in connection with the Rapp-Coudert in- 
vestigation of public education in New 
York City from 1940 to 1943.4 To the 
country as a whole these remained “spe- 
cial New York City” issues until the 
University of Washington dismissed 
several professors in 1949 on the ground 
that they were guilty as members of 
the Communist party of violating the 
principles of academic freedom and 
therefore of “conduct unbecoming a 
teacher.” ” The classical formulations 
of the principles of academic freedom 
by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors contemplated no such 
development. Neither the 1925 nor the 


8 Vol. 200, pp 102-18. 

4Cf. T. E. Coulton, A City College in Ac- 
tion (New York. Harper & Brothers, 1955) 
for a detafled study of the impact upon a 
large public college. 

8 Ci. Communism and Academic Freedom: 
the Record of the Tenure Cases at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle: University of 

« Washington Press, 1949. 


, 


1940 “statement of principles” ® fore- 
saw a hazard to academic freedom in 


` the ideological commitments of the 


teachers themselves. They-speak of the 
university or the college as the party 
that “may not place any restraint upon 
the teacher’s freedom of investigation” 
or “impose any limitation upon the 
teacher’s freedom in the exposition of 
his own subject in the classroom or in 
addresses and publications outside the 
college.” 

It is true that the 1940 “statement of 
principles” postulates that the “common 
good” of institutions of higher learning 
depends “upon the free search for truth 
and its free exposition,” and recent ex- 
perience has demonstrated with tragic 
emphasis that political organizations as 
well as the federal government itself 
may place more effective restraints or 
limitations upon thé teacher’s freedom 
of investigation or his freedom of ex- 
position than were ever contemplated 
by colleges or universities themselves. 

The struggle for academic freedom 
takes a new form as the intellectual, 
ideological, and cultural landscape 
changes. The essence of the tradition 
must be restated and redefined by every 
generation in the light of current facts, 
current challenges, and current abuses. 
Those who live in an atmosphere that is 
comparatively static will abide by the 
received-verbal formulations. Those who 
live in a climate of opinion deeply af- 
fected by new developments—such as, 
say, in the modern scene, a university 
with a real experience with Communist 
infilcration or a large number of teach- 
ers in the physical sciences affected by 
federal security regulations—will find 
little help in a parrotlike repetition of 
the old words and phrases. If they are 
to be a living chart—and not an empty 
verbal shell covering an alien content— 


6 Reprinted in the Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, Vol. 35, 
No. 1 (1949), pp. 66-72. 
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their meaning must be defined anew in 
the light of developing experience. In 
such a period of restatement and redefi- 
nition, it is inevitable that there will be 
an interval of confusion and even chaos 
arising from the differences in thought 
and emotion evoked by old and new 
verbal symbols, and only a process of 
sharing and analyzing the new experi- 
ence will contribute to a basic clarifica- 
tion of the issues involved.’ 


CURRENT DEFINITIONS 
After six years the initial storm of 


confused and essentially uninformed ' 


comment and discussion has settled 
down to a professional agreement that 
covers a remarkably wide area. In re- 
cent years authors who are as far apart 
in their basic philosophical views as 
Sidney Hook and Russell Kirk have ar- 
rived at a reasoned view of freedom un- 
der professional responsibilities in the 
face of the new challenge of totalitarian 
discipline of scholars that is in all es- 
sentials in agreement with the state- 
ment on “The Rights and Responsibili- 
ties of Universities and Their Faculties” 
unanimously adopted by the Association 
of American Universities in 1953. 


Sidney Hook 


It may serve a useful purpose to com- 
pare the definitions of academic free- 
dom which have been formulated in the 
light of the new experience. Sidney 
Hook, who deserves a great deal of 
credit for the tenacity of purpose and 
the clarity of mind with which he has 
sought to make the general public as 
well as the academic profession under- 
stand the full meaning of the experi- 
ence to which New York City was ex- 

7For a detailed examination of the issues 
as they presented themselves after the Uni- 
versity of Washington decision, cf. Harry D. 
Gideonse, “Changing Issues in Academic Free- 
dom in the United States Today,” Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, Vol 
94, No. 2 (1950), pp. 91-104. 


posed earlier and more intensively than 
the country as a whole, develops the 
thesis that it is dur moral obligation in 
a free society to tolerate dissent, no 
matter how heretical, and not to toler- 
ate conspiracy, no matter how it may be 
camouflaged. He offers the following 
definition: 


What ‘is academic freedom? Academic 
freedom is a specific kind of freedom. It 
is the freedom of professionally qualified 
persons to inquire, discover, publish and 
teach the truth as they see it in the field 
of their competence, without any control 
or authority except the control or authority 
of the rational methods by which truth is 
established. Insofar as it acknowledges 
intellectual discipline or restraint from a 
community, it is only from the community 
of qualified scholars which accepts the au- 
thority of rational inquiry. 

Like every other freedom, academic 
freedom, although it has an intrinsic value, 
is not absolute. It must be judged by its 
consequences on a whole cluster of other 
freedoms (values). The justification of 
academic freedom must therefore lie in its 
fruits.® 


Russell Kirk 


Russell Kirk, who offers a sympa- 
thetic and reasoned criticism of Hook’s 
definition, accepts the definition of W. 
T. Couch that “academic freedom is the 
principle designed to protect the teacher 
from hazards that tend to prevent him 
from meeting his obligations in the pur- 
suit of iruth,’® and then suggests that 
it should be anchored in a commitment, 
made in a spirit of dedication, not of 
suspicion, 


. . . to adhere to the Truth, according to the 
light that is given to the teacher; a promise 
to conserve the wisdom of our ancestors 
and to extend the empire of knowledge as 
best a teacher can; a promise to guide and 


8 Sidney Hook, op. cit. supra (note 1), p. 
154, 

® Russell Kirk, op. cit. supra (note 2), p. 1. 
The italics are mine. 
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awaken the student, but not to indoctri- 
nate; a promise to abide by the principles 
of social order, as expressed in the coun- 
try’s constitution; and a promise always to 
put freedom of the mind above material 
advantage and the passions of the hour. 
What the Hippocratic oath is to the physi- 
cian, such an oath ought to be to the 
teacher, and more; and no further oath 
ought to be required by any authority.?° 


Association of American Untversities 


Some of the key paragraphs of the 
unanimous statement of the Association 
of American Universities reflect both 
the consensus of professional opinion— 
unchallenged by any responsible gov- 
ernmental authority—and the nature of 
some of the problems inside and out- 
side of the profession itself. After a 
statement of the “unique” role of the 
modern American university, the defin- 
ing paragraphs read as follows: 


A university must . . . be hospitable to 
an infinite variety of skills and viewpoints, 
relying upon open competition among them 
as the surest safeguard of truth. Its whole 
spirit requires investigation, criticism and 
presentation of ideas in an atmosphere of 
freedom and mutual confidence. This is 
the real meaning of “academic” freedom. 
It is essential to the achievement of its 
ends that the faculty of a university be 
guaranteed this freedom by its governing 
board, and that the reasons for the guaran- 
tee be understood by the public. To en- 
join uniformity of outlook upon a univer- 
sity faculty would put a stop to learning at 
the source. To censor individual faculty 
members would put a stop to learning at 
its outlet... . 

Timidity must not lead the scholar to 
stand silent when he ought to speak, par- 
ticularly in the field of his competence. 
In matters of conscience and when he has 
truth to proclaim the scholar has no obli- 
gation to be silent in the face of popular 
disapproval. Some of the great passages 
in the lustory of truth have involved the 
open challenge of popular prejudice in 


10 Ibid., p. 153. 


times of tension such as those in which we 
live. ... 

Appointment to a university position and 
retention after appointment require not 
only professional competence but involve 
the affirmative obligation of being diligent 
and loyal in citizenship. Above all, a 
scholar must have integrity and independ- 
ence. This renders impossible adherence 
to such a regime as that of Russia and its 
satellites. No person who accepts or ad- 
vocates such principles and methods has 
any place in a university. Since present 
membership in the Communist party re- 
quires the acceptance of these principles 
and methods, such membership extinguishes 
the right to a university position. ... 

“Academic freedom” is not a shield for 
those who break the law. Universities 
must cooperate fully with law-enforcement 
officers whose duty requires them to prose- 
cute those charged with offenses. Under 
a well-established American principle, their 
innocence is to be assumed until they have 
been convicted, under due process, in a 
court of proper jurisdiction. 

Unless a faculty member violates a law, 
however, his discipline or discharge is a 
university responsibility and should not be 
assumed by political authority. Discipline 
on the basis of irresponsible accusations or 
suspicion can never be condoned. It is as 
damaging to the public welfare as it is to 
academic integrity. The university is com- 
petent to establish a tribunal to determine 
the facts and fairly judge the nature and 
degree of any trespass upon academic in- 
tegrity, as well as to determine the penalty 
such trespass merits.) _ 


Hazards of political discipline 


The stress in all these definitions on 
key words such as “truth,” “con- 
science,” and the “discipline of the com- 
munity of scholars” springs from, the 
new awareness of the hazard to free 
scholarship that may be inherent in the 
acceptance by individual teachers of po- 
litical discipline in matters of learning 


11 These paragraphs are excerpts from the 
full statement as quoted in the New York 
Times, March 31, 1953. 
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and academic organization. Thus the 
national clarification of standards and 
values arrived at a conclusion which 
matched the decision of the New School 
for Social Research in New York: City 
in its adoption of a bylaw many years 
ago stating that “no member of the 
faculty may be a member of any politi- 
cal party or group which presumes to 
dictate in matters of science or scien- 
tific opinion.” +? This is a reflection of 
a new tough-minded liberalism which 
refuses to permit the destruction of free 
institutions by their totalitarian abuse, 
and it is morally rooted in the accept- 
ance of the ideal of the search for truth 
as the evidence and your conscience 
may teach you to see it, not as a politi- 
cal party or ideological discipline may 
force you to twist it. 


COMMUNIST Party MEMBERSHIP 


The significance of the new formu- 
lation of academic freedom is its in- 
sistence that fitness to teach must be 
decided primarily on intellectual and 
educational rather than on political 
grounds, and that membership in the 
Communist party is relevant because of 
its educational and intellectual, rather 
than its political, implications. There 
is no issue concerning teaching about 
Communism or about Communist ideas 
—every student in a free society should 
be exposed to their study and their 
criticism—and it is least of all a mat- 
ter of fear of meeting such ideas in 


12 The effort to confuse the issue by com- 
paring the disciplinary relation of the Com- 
munist party with its members to that of the 
Roman Catholic Church with its communi- 
cants is adequately analyzed by Sidney Hook 
(op cit supra [note 1], pp. 219-20). ‘It is 
also discussed with great cogency in Ernest 
van den Haag’s paper, “Academic Freedom 
and Its Defense,” published in Strengthening 
Education at AH Levels, Report of the Eight- 
eenth Educational Conference sponsored by 
the Educational Records Bureau and the 
American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., 1954. 


open discussion, since actual experience 
with members of the party who are 
members of a faculty reveals a deliber- 
ate and disciplined policy of concealing 
their identity and of teaching “at the 
least risk of exposure.” The rejection 
of members of the Communist party as 
members’ of the teaching profession is 
not a matter of ideas but a question of 
professional conduct. 

When the nature of the Communist 
party is understood—and even the care- 
fully nurtured ignorance of some of our 
more extreme libertarians begins to yield 
to the wealth of evidence concerning the 
party’s insistence that all members must 
“at all times take a position on every 
question that is in line with the policies 
of the party,” that they must “display 
a thorough readiness to accept party 
discipline,” and that inactive or “bad” 
members are expelled because they do . 
not have “any latitude or discretion in 
the matter’—it becomes plain as a 
pikestaff that membership in the Com- 
munist party is prima facte evidence of 
professional unfitness to teach. Sidney 
Hook has summarized a large amount 
of the relevant evidence from party 
documents, official hearings, espionage 
cases, and so forth.” It has taken sev- 

18 Hook, op. cit. supra (note 1), Chaps. I, 
It, IX. The argument that professional com- 
petence should be Based upon evidence “from 
the classroom” is, of course, an invitation to 
initiate the type of educational policing that 
is itseli—and rightly so—the subject of the 
most acute “liberal” attack. Teachers who 
perjure themselves or who engage in scurrilous 
and anonymous libel of their colleagues are 
unfit for membership in the teaching profes- 
sion, irrespective of their performance in the 
classroom or as practitioners of their schol- 
arly specialty. In any case, Communists who 
attempt to conceal their membership in ac- 
cordance with party instructions are likely to 
use the classroom to “spot” likely candidates 
for recruiting purposes who are then “so- 
licited” later (and outside the classroom) by 
student leaders. Also, faculty members have 
other-than-classroom contacts with students, 
in guidance and in service on faculty com- 
mittees. Cf. Hook, op. cit pp. 186 ff. 
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eral years for the evidence to convince 
some of our liberals, who are frequently 
more hostile to anti-Communists than 
they are to Communists, but it is now 
quite generally agreed that ‘“member- 
ship” in the Communist party is not in 
any significant sense similar to mem- 
bership in any other legal party. 

To be a registered Republican or 
Democratic voter—which is presumably 
the meaning of “membership” in such a 
case—does not imply the assumption of 
iron discipline in executing the party 
leaders’ orders even in intellectual mat- 
ters as politically remote as biology, the 
history of philosophy, or the theory of 
music, whereas “membership” in the 
Communist party really means that the 
individual becomes the agent of the 
party—this is the phrase Lenin always 
used to describe “members”—in every 
field in which it is seeking instruments 
to achieve its power purpose. While 
excesses may have occurred under the 
doctrine of “guilt by association,” it is 
misleading to, speak of party member- 
ship in these terms, since this would be 
true of membership in the free society’s 
sense of the term, whereas membership 
in the Stalinist sense means a dedicated 
commitment to accept the discipline of 
the group, which is active co-operation 
and not association. 

There is no warrant, either, for the 
confusion of past and present member- 
ship in the Communist party, since the 
academic agencies have been as insist- 
ent upon the protection of the rights of 
teachers who proved the bona fide ter- 
mination of their membership as have 
the senatorial investigators. Justice 
Douglas, in his dissent from the United 
States Supreme Court’s decision declar- 
ing the New York State Feinberg Law 
constitutional, spoke of “the threat” of 
the New York City procedure as rais- 
ing “havoc with academic freedom” be- 
cause “youthful indiscretions” and “mis- 
guided enthusiasms” would “become the 


ghosts of a harrowing present.” The 
law—and the procedures—make it very 
clear, however, that Justice Douglas’ 
fears have no closer relation to the facts 
than his views as to the real nature of 
the Communist party. 


CoNFUSIONS 


There has been a good deal of dis- 
tressing evidence of*abuse of intellectual 
freedom in the years of clarifying dis- 
cussion and experience that have led 
up to the present emergence of a new 


_ consensus. In the exaltation of rights 


and the minimizing of responsibilities 
which have been so characteristic of 
free society in recent generations, it is 
possible for a distinguished professor of 
sociology in one of our major universi- 
ties to tell the New York Times that 
“freedom is either unqualified or it does 
not exist”; it is possible for a distin- 
guished professor of history to say that 
after a decade of incessant snooping 
only “two real live Communists” have 
been found in American colleges and 
universities, although evidence available 
to any newspaper reader would have. 
told him of over a hundred such cases 
in his own city; and—to cite only one 
further example from a wealth of simi- 
lar evidence of professional irresponsi- 
bility—it is possible for four distin- 
guished academic personalities to sign 
a letter to the New York Times in 
which they speak of “faceless inform- 
ers” who are used to convict New York 
City teachers of perjury although the 
record conclusively shows that no teacher 
has been convicted of perjury without 
an open trial in which the witnesses 
against him were subject to public cross- 
examination, and in which there was 
always the opportunity for an appeal 
to the State Commissioner. 

Meanwhile, Robert M. Hutchins— 
and others of comparable standing could 
be cited—tells the world that ‘“every- 
where in the United States” university 


/ 
jisilenced by the general 
f repression,” 14 and that 
aching profession of the 
tes is now intimidated.” 15 
as 3 to Swedish and Canadian 
universı es he made similar statements 
about the position of “intellectuals in 
America.” 1° Although these statements 
correspond as little with the facts as 
his description of John Dewey’s influ- 
ence, they lend credibility to the views 
of Bertrand Russell, who tells his audi- 
ences that American professors of eco- 
nomics are considered “subversive” if 
they “know” what the doctrines of 
Communism are, or that if the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in its “per- 
petual snooping” should hear a teacher 
quote with approval some remark by 
Jefferson, he “would probably lose [his] 
job” and find himself “behind bars.” 47 
To an American reader, it is of course 
clear that Mr. Hutchins and Mr. Rus- 
sell were acquainted with selective sam- 
ples of the American teaching profes- 
sion, and Sidney Hook’s comment is 
surely relevant that: 


... the facts are that no professor who 
was in the habit of speaking up five years 
ago has been silenced, many who were 
silent five years ago are speaking up, while 
those who were silent five, ten, fifteen 
years ago and are still silent cannot be re- 
garded as victims of a reign of terror. It is 
not necessary to picture the situation as 
ideal—or to deny the episodic outbreaks of 
intolerance towards professors with un- 
popular views (when was the U. S. free of 
them?) to recognize Mr. Hutchins’ state- 
ment as a fantastic exaggeration, and no 


14R. M. Hutchins, “Freedom of the Uni- 
versity,” Ethics, Vol. 46, No. 2 (January 
1951), p. 95. 

1R., M. Hutchins, “Are Our Teachers 
Afraid to Teach?” Look, Vol. 18 (March 9, 
1954), p. 28. 

18 R, M. Hutchins, The Conflict in Educa- 
tion in a Democratic Society (New York, 
1953), p. 17. 

17 Cited by S. Hook, op. cit. supra (note 1), 
p. 59 and pp. 66-67. 
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more accurate in its description of the 
situation than a characterization of the 
state of academic freedom at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago under Mr. Hutchins would 
be if it were based only on Mr. Hutchins’ 
outrageous dismissal of Mr. Couch.}8 


Assorted nonsense 


Every year the annual crop of assorted 
nonsense about “dangerous thoughts” 
and “radicalism” which is produced as 
an inevitable by-product of a free so- 
ciety by folks with whom “liberals” do 
not agree frightens those who are easily 
intimidated and makes it easy to con- 
fuse the* distinction between real and 
imaginary threats. Cultural vigilantes 
occasionally make fools of themselves 
by insisting that Robin Hood is a “sub- 
versive” book—the fact that they failed 
to convince the Indiana school authori- 
ties of the validity of their claim is not 
usually mentioned—or ignorant poli- 
ticians sometimes make themselves ri- 
diculous by describing the Tennessee 
Valley Authority or unemployment in- 
surance as “Communistic,” or a group 
in Congress, which needs to be reminded 
of the vital distinction between con- 
servatism and reactionary radicalism, 
apparently assumes in an “investiga- 
tion” of the foundations—without, how- 
ever, securing the support of the House 
as a whole—that it might be an appro- 
priate function of Congress to decide 
whether an empirical or a philosophical 
approach is more rewarding—or even 
patriotic—in scientific research.’® 


Ethical questions 


None of this irresponsible conduct on 
the part of nominal conservatives dis- 
proves the fact, however, that there is 
such a thing as a real Communist con- ' 
spiracy, with all of its unpleasant links 

18 Ibid., p. 61. 

18 Cf, Harry D. Gideonse, “A Congressional 
Committee’s Investigation of the Foundations,” 
Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 25, No. 9 
(December 1954), pp. 457-63. 
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to conspiratorial conduct, to anonymous 
and scurrilous libel of colleagues, to 
perjury and even occasionally to espio- 
nage and murder. The fact that spuri- 
ous patriots exploit the public concern 
about real professional abuses, as de- 
“fined by any reputable academic body, 
by casting doubts upon the members of 
scores of more or less innocent “front” 
organizations which were deliberately 
designed to enroll the idealistic and 
the gullible does not explain away the 
indisputable fact that perjury is in- 
tolerable in a teacher, irrespective of 
his or her political associations. It is 
not morally edifying to hear a plea for 
the avoidance of relevant testimony by 
a college professor on high grounds of 
“conscience” when the preceding day’s 
testimony clearly and admittedly in- 
cluded evidence of perjury by the same 
individual at an earlier session. These 
only appear to be political issues. They 
are in fact ethical questions that strike 
straight at the core of the viability of 
a free society.”° 

It may seem to be a pity that so much 
energy has been spent in recent years 
on the clarification of elementary values 
in academic and in free society. In a 
larger sense, however, the rethinking of 
the philosophical foundations and the 
moral prerequisites of free society may 
be strategically more vital than the de- 
velopment of our foreign policy or the 
perfection of our armament. 


Standing citadels 


Tn recent years the most glaring weak- 
nesses in the tradition of academic free- 


20 For typical evidence of legalistic straining 
at a gnat, and simultaneous willingness to 
swallow a camel of the appropriate ideologi- 
cal family, see Sidney Hook’s discussion of 
the sworn evidence in the Rapp-Coudert in- 
vestigation as it is explained away in Dean 
L. H. Chamberlain’s volume, Loyaliy and 
Legislative Action, published in 1951 in the 
Cornell University series (Hook, op. cit supra 
[note 1], pp. 186~201). 


1 


dom have not appeared as a resu 

the arguments of its enemies but hav. 
been revealed in the philosophical and 
historical illiteracy of some of its ad- 
vocates. The record at the University 
of California, the University of Chicago, 
and Harvard University makes it clear 
that our enemies may be sufficiently 
strong to win an occasional battle but 
they do not win the war. In New York 
City’s municipal colleges academic free- 
dom is as real as it is anywhere else in 
the country or in the world, in spite of 
a determined effort to make it appear 
otherwise by some misguided “liberals” 
and fellow travelers. Harvard Univer- 
sity is a citadel of strength in the de- 
fense of intellectual freedom in spite of 
Senator McCarthy’s envenomed attacks, 
and Mr. Hutchins’ prophecy that donors 
would “hesitate to give money to the 
university” has been emphatically dis- 
proved by the munificent gifts Harvard 
received immediately after the most 
vicious phase of the campaign of attack. 


Congressional investigations 


The best-known congressional repre- 
sentatives of the idea that there should 
be no rules inhibiting a congressional 
investigation have encountered a firm 
check in public opinion as well as in the 
restraints imposed by their legislative 
colleagues. If we examined the report 
of the subcommittee of the United States 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
which has handled most of the cases 
related to education, we would find a 
statement of rules and objectives that 
is in line with the best democratic and 
professional tradition, including the pro- 
visions of the statement of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. The de- 
tailed cases described in this commit- 
tee’s report of July 17, 1953, under the 
title, Subversive Influence in the Edu- 
cational Process, indicate a form of un- 
professional conduct which would be so 
defined by any reputable academic au- 
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thority, and in any case the committee 
has left the final judgment concerning 
such evidence to the discretion of the 
appropriate educational agencies and 
authorities.** 


Philosophical and political illiteracy 


The philosophical and political illit- 
eracy of a defense of freedom which is 
anchored in a plea, by a founder of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, that scholars act “as agents of 
the people,” and that their responsi- 
bility “is not to the truth” but “to the 
people who need the truth,” ?? or the 
argument by a leading sociologist that 
“freedom is either unqualified or it 
does not exist,” #8 points to a weakness 
in the prevailing theory of a free so- 
ciety which promises to be far more 
dangerous than any of the attacks by 
outsiders that we have experienced thus 
far. Such views are a characteristic by- 
product of a rising secular religion of 
democracy, in which it becomes pos- 
sible for intelligent men to teach that 
“there is nothing wrong with democracy 
that more democracy will not cure.” 
These men do not understand that they 
are thereby denying the basis in politi- 
cal principle of the Bill of Rights, and 
that they are incidentally undermining 
the philosophic basis of the distinction 
between the so-called “people’s democ- 


` racies” of the Soviet type and our own 


y 


variety, which is anchored in the.limi- 
tations imposed upon what Jefferson 
called “majoritarian despotism” by the 
Bill of Rights. 


2 


21 For details, cf. Harry D. Gideonse, “Are 


Congressional Investigations Helpful?” The 
Educational Record, Vol. 35, No. 2 (April 
1954), pp. 104-7. 

32 Professor Alexander Meiklejohn as quoted 
in Russell Kirk, op. cit. supra (note 2), pp. 
31234.. See also Sidney Hook, op. cit. supra 
\(note TY, pp. 233-38. 

28 Professor Robert S. Lynd of Columbia 
University as quoted in the New York Times, 
April 8, 1953. 
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This situation is perhaps an unavoid- 
able outcome of a century of scholar- 


. ship in which students of jurisprudence 


have glorified “positive” law in con- 
tinual efforts to prove that the very 
idea of natural law was a hoax, in which 
sociologists have spent their energy 
demonstrating that the very idea of 
community—and its related values and 
moral standards—is ideological in char- 
acter, and in which psychologists have 
treated “conscience” as if it could be 
illuminated by conditioning experiments 
with rats and—of course—dogs. Aca- 
demic life has been crowded with schol- 
ars who have spent their lives eagerly 
sawing off the branches upon which they 
themselves—or their` colleagues—were 
sitting. 

Freedom is anchored in the relative 
autonomy of the associational liberties, 
the significance of which Tocqueville 
and Burke understood so well, and this 
is, of course, the reason for our renewed 
interest in their views. When scholars 
accept the status of “agents of the peo- 
ple,” the door has been opened to all 
forms of populist, majoritarian, or to- 
talitarian control. The philosophical 
vacuousness of certain types of contem- 
porary philosophy and social science 
may constitute a greater hazard to free 
society than any of the conspiratorial 
activities of the more easily recognized 
enemies to which we are devoting so 
much of our attention. 


FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBLE CHOICE 


Freedom is not the absence of rè- 
straint or. the right to do “as you 
please.” It is the presence of respon- 
sible choice. It is anchored in a capac- 
ity for self-control. Freedom emerges 
historically—as academic freedom de- 
veloped in the medieval universities be- 
ceuse they shared the values of medieval 
religion—when internal checks can be 
substituted for external constraint, and, 
conversely, freedom is endangered when 


- own beliefs, 
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a free society’s shared values are no 
longer sufficiently vigorous to preserve 
the moral cohesion on which the dis- 
cipline of free men rests. 

We must somehow restore the quest 
for the sources of responsibility to a 
strategic place in our intellectual ac- 
tivities. Free society and its opposite 
cannot be distinguished by the absence 
‘of authority in the one case and its 
presence in the other. It is, rather, a 
question of inner checks in the first 
case and external control in the other. 
This is not merely a question of intel- 
lectual understanding; it is essentially 
a matter of moral commitment. Just 
as Tocqueville taught that “despotism 
may govern without faith but liberty 
cannot,” we must learn to see that a 
free society is not an “open” society 
but, on the contrary, a society strictly 
committed to a distinctive set of beliefs 
which are widely regarded as obsolete 
in the free world today, and perhaps 
most commonly among scholars. 

We must—as Michael Polanyi has 
phrased it in a seminal and groping 
book— 


. . . learn once more to hold beliefs, our 
The task is formidable, for 
we have been taught for centuries to hold 
as a belief only the residue which no doubt 
can conceivably assail. There is no such 
residue left today, and that is why the 
ability to believe with open eyes must once 
more be systematically reacquired.** 


It was the fall of liberty in Europe— 
or the threat of its loss—that aroused 
a new consciousness of the basic beliefs 
on which these liberties rest. But “the 
beliefs remain nevertheless logically 


24 Michael Polanyi, The Logic of Liberty 
(London, 1951), p. 31 See also the proceed- 
ings of the Congress for Cultural Freedom 
held in Hamburg on July 23-26, 1953, pub- 
lished under the title, Science and Freedom 
(London, 1955), and containing papers by M. 
Polanyi, John R. Baker, Raymond Aron, and 
others. 


prior to these liberties” and “the co- 
herence of science must be regarded as 
an expression of the common rootedness 
of scientists in the same spiritual real- 
ity.” To Polanyi, “the principal belief 
underlying a free society is that man is 
amenable to reason and susceptible to 
the claims of his conscience.” ° Free 
men can never be nihilists. Free men 
are always—in the moral sense—com- 
mitted men. The problem of freedom 
lies in the understanding of the nature 
of their essential commitment. 

There is a jungle of' philosophic and 
semantic confusion crying for systema- 
tic cultivation here. The quest for total 
“objectivity” is so deeply rooted in the 
best of our Western tradition that it will 
call for a major reorientation to recog- 
nize its relationship to the moral inse- 
curity and normlessness that are the in- 
tellectual breeding ground of totalitari- 
anism. There is nothing novel about 
the cultural pattern, however, to anyone 
who is aware of the Jewish, the Chris- 
tian, and the Greek sources of our cul- 
ture. Aristotle knew that anomic liber- 
tarianism was an immediate predecessor 
of despotic government, which conceals 
the symptoms of normlessness by im- 
posing an iron framework to prevent 
disintegration. 

The problems of academic freedom 
are in this sense merely a special ex- 
ample of the larger problem of restoring 
the vitality of free society in general. 
Ranging all the way from the quest for 
a philosophical foundation for our for- 
eign policy on a world scale to the need 
for an indigenous restatement of the 
theory of general education on the local 
campus level, we can only escape the 
confusion of a congeries of conflicting 
material and power motives by a rec- 
ognition of the need for clarifying the 
order of our priorities in the moral or 
philosophical field. To refresh the 


25 M. Polanyi, op. cit, p. 29. 
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sources of responsibility is the primary 
challenge to free society in its struggle 
with domestic obscurantism as well as 
with its totalitarian adversaries in world 
politics. In this emphasis we are merely 
returning to the theme of John Dewey’s 
remarks. in 1915 as the first president 
of the American Association of Univer- 


issues of academic freedom as not more 
than “an incident of the activities of 
the association in developing profes- 
stonal standards, standards which will 
be quite as scrupulous regarding the 
obligations imposed by freedom as 
jealous for freedom itself.” 2° 

26 Cited by Russell Kirk, op. cit. supra (note 
2), p 25. The italics are mine. 


sity Professors, in which he described 
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The Role of the University in International Relations 


By Howarp E. Witson 


HE role of the American college or 

university in international relations 
is neither simple nor static; within this 
century institutions of higher education 
have become as complexly and perva- 
sively involved in world affairs as has 
the nation itself, and their adjustment 
to the involvement is a continuing and 
uncharted process. The involvement 
arises in part because all such social in- 
stitutions as universities are intimately 
subject to the developments and needs 
and trends of the general society, in 
part because the personnel of universi- 
ties—both students and faculties—are 
peculiarly affected by manpower re- 
quirements and priorities essential to 
the national security, and in part be- 
cause the intellectual and aesthetic sub- 
stance—the arts and sciences—with 
- which modern universities deal is now 
consciously employed in the conduct of 
world affairs in'a degree and on a scale 
hitherto unknown. 


ENTIRE UNIVERSITY INVOLVED 


The university’s concern with world 
affairs is not limited to specialist pre- 
occupation with a particular subject 
field. In a sense, the university’s in- 
terest in world affairs is more a reac- 
tion to outside events and pressures 
than to internal academic develop- 
ments, although there have been no- 
table, internal, scholarly developments 
resulting in the evolution in recent dec- 
ades of international relations as a spe- 
cial field of learning. If one looks real- 
istically at the activities characteristic of 
the university’s work on world affairs, he 
looks at every aspect of the institution. 

The university is a center of research 
bearing on foreign policy, cultural in- 


terrelations, and international action. 
It trains specialists in international re- 
lations, in the study of world areas, 
and in the international ramifications of 
established disciplines and professional 
fields. It has responsibility for widen- 
ing the horizons of the great body of its 
students, both by formal instruction and 
by informal influences. It is caught up 
in the very center of farflung programs 
for the interchange of persons across na- 
tional boundary lines. If has a role in 
adult education about foreign policy and 
world affairs, particularly important as 
adult education in these years “comes 
of age” in America. The university be- 
comes heavily involved in relations with 
government in all these matters—financ- 
ing research, admitting foreign students, 
arranging for faculty leave of absence 
for government work training for the 
Foreign Service, and so forth—-and it is 
developing widening patterns of interna- 
tional relations of its own under the im- 
pact of such agencies as the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, the World Health 
Organization, the International Associa- 
tion of Universities, and the contract 
programs of the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration. 

Recognizing the range of these aca- 
demic involvements in international re- 
lations, the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace developed a program 
in 1950 focused on cross-sectional analy- 
sis and appraisal of the role of colleges 
and universities in international rela- 
tions. After exploratory surveys had 
been made in eight co-operating insti- 
tutions, a “handbook” + was prepare 

1 Howard E. Wilson, Universities and World 


Affairs (New York: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1951), pp. 88 


P. 
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for the use of faculties which might be 
interested in assessing the role and the 
operations of their own institutions un- 
der the gathering impact of the nation’s 
heavy involvement in world affairs. 
Since that time, seventy colleges and 
universities, widely distributed and rep- 
resentative of the range of American 
institutions, have completed self-surveys 
and appraisals of their activities and re- 
sources bearing on world affairs. Much 
of the material presented in this discus- 
sion is based upon these institutional 
self-analyses.? 


RESEARCH ON INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


In the ordinary functioning of uni- 
versities a great deal of research is being 
carried on which has relevance to the 
serious study and the responsible con- 
duct of international relations. This 
research is carried on by individual 
scholars, by academic departments, by 
research bureaus; it frequently involves 
the co-operation of foundations or of 
government; it is often related to the 
programs and needs of intergovernmen- 
tal agencies such as the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations. 
It is increasingly interdisciplinary and 
interuniversity in character. In its re- 
search role the university is a focal cen- 
ter for the accumulation and interpreta- 
tion of data, for the development of 
conceptual insights, and for the struc- 
ture of research designs and. methods in 
international relations—the essential ele- 
ments in organizing a new and special- 
ized field of systematic study. 


2 The surveys have been issued in mimeo- 
graphed form by the Carnegie Endowment 
for the use of co-operating institutions. From 
them and related studies will be issued a se- 
ries of topical volumes dealing with selected 
aspects of the work of universities in this 
field. The volumes will be published during 
1955 and 1956 for the Carnegie Endowment 
by the American Council on Education. 
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Two aspects of the university’s role 
in research deserve specific mention. In- 
ternational relations is obviously rooted 
in studies of a historical, political, and 
economic nature. The research mate- 
rials classified within these disciplines 
are relatively easily brought together 
and interrelated. But other research 
areas have not so readily been brought 
into focus—materials from psychology, 
cultural anthropology, demography, so- 
ciology, for example. Yet as the study 
of international relations proceeds, the 
pertinence of these fields seems to be 
clearer. A task in the research work of 
universities which is in the category of 
unfinished business is the focusing and 


‘co-ordinating of these scattered mate- 


rials on world affairs. 

Another task in research operations is 
that of finding the best means by which 
research data can flow into the forum 
of public action, the actual conduct of 
world affairs. Research studies pub- 
lished in book form for library use by 
scholars and students is a traditional 
operation, and an essential one for uni- 
versities. Additional channels ‘for uti- 
lization of research data may be neces- 
sary. Some of these may be found in 
research asked for by agencies of gov- 
ernment and paid for by governmental 
contract—an application to the social 
sciences of the research contract ar- 
rangements now common in the natural 
sciences. The problems in respect to 
such contracts are the obvious ones of 
“applied versus pure” research, of the 
danger of an unbalanced research pro- 
gram, of the nature of governmental 
controls over academic work, and of the 
timing and scheduling of research in 
terms of the need for it. 

But even without specific governmen- 
tal aid or stimulation, much research 
now carried on in academic communities 
could be made more useful and be more 
used by government agencies. The di- 
rector of one university institute in in- 
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ternational relations feels that the best 
contributions of his staff have been 
made in the form of specific studies 
placed in manuscript form upon the 
desks of public officials specifically re- 
sponsible for dealing with the topics 
studied. The work of the Department 
of State in establishing a liaison office 
for accumulating bibliographical mate- 
rial on current research, while promising 
in its beginnings, has currently suffered 
from economic stringencies. The crea- 
tion of machinery by which research 
data can be accumulated and funneled 
into action—and without making re- 
search simply a tool for politics—is a 
matter of continuing importance, 


TRAINING OF SPECIALISTS 


The university is, of course, the pri- 
mary center for training specialists in 
international relations for the public 
service, for certain industrial and pro- 
fessional posts, and for research and 
teaching. The number of institutions 
giving advanced degrees in this field is 
increasing, but analysis of the programs 
offered indicates that most of them are 
focused on training for academic rather 
than public careers. Lack of adequate 
articulation between training programs 
and job requirements is a problem of 
basic importance. 

In this connection, it should be ob- 
served that most posts ‘in public and 
business life involving the actual con- 
duct of international affairs require spe- 
cialization in such fields as law, eco- 
nomics, agriculture, engineering, com- 
merce, education, and medicine. The 
task of training these specialists with a 
view to the application of their work 
in international situations is one which 
relatively few institutions have been 
able to attack successfully. Certain 
graduate schools of business, public 
health, and agriculture have perhaps 
been most successful, but even so the 
current interest in orientation problems 


for American civil servants and indus- 
trial or educative posts abroad is an 
evidence of inadequacy in the univer- 
sity preparation of most specialists. 

In the education of area specialists 
the universities have been more active 
in recent years, though the co-ordina- 
tion of area-study programs with pro- 
grams devoted specifically to interna- 
tional relations leaves much to be de- 
sired. It should be noted, too, that the 
duplication of area-study offerings—as, 
for example, in the Latin-American field 
in universities in the southern part of 
the United States and in Asiatic studies 
in the institutions of the West Coast— 
is probably excessive and, in the long 
run, uneconomical. There has not been 
sufficient national planning or co-ordi- 
nation for the developing area-study 
centers. 

With all the shortcomings which might 


_be pointed out, it is nevertheless to be 


emphasized that the universities of the 
United States have been extraordinarily 
sensitive to the need for specialized per- 
sonnel in international relations. The 
development of institutes, bureaus, de- 
partments, centers, and program con- 
centrations under the impact of phe- 
nomenally rising American interest in 
world affairs during recent decades is an 
extraordinary chapter in the history of 
higher education. It is significant that 
a specialized discipline in international 
relations has been evolving during this 
urgent period in which the United States 
has been forced from isolation to par- 
ticipation in world affairs. The role of 
the university in training needed spe- 
cialists is not being ignored; its achieve- 
ment is in a pioneering stage, charac- 
terized both by problems and by sub- 
stantial promise for the future. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS IN 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 


The formal curricular contribution to 
the thinking of the great majority of 


& 


! 
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students about world affairs is most 
commonly made along two lines—first, 
in the foundation courses in social sci- 
ences and humanities in which an in- 
terpretation of human experience is un- 
dertaken. and, second, in vocational or 
professional programs which stress the 
international relations of a given field. 
There is no standard curriculum for 
American institutions as a whole, and 
the variety of courses that go under the 
label of liberal education is enormous 
and unpredictable, but there is assuredly 
an influence on orientation toward world 
affairs arising from the general college 
experience. Reports on college gradu- 
ates indicate that, on the average, they 
are more interested in and more in- 
formed about international relations than 
are nongraduates. In this orientation 
of American leaders toward concepts 
and values and judgments underlying 
participation of educated men and 
women in the development of foreign 
policy and international relations, the 
colleges and universities have an impor- 
tant role to play. 

Within the general program of courses 
offered as parts of liberal education, a 
good many standard offerings have been 
greatly modified in recent decades under 
the impact of world affairs. The whole 
program of language instruction, for ex- 
ample, seems now in a stage of exten- 
sive readjustment. Standard courses in 
world history have been widened to in- 
clude the background of Asiatic history 
—or have been renamed more accurately 
as courses in the history of Western 
civilization. Programs in literature now 
deal with writings from cultures for- 
merly outside the academic literary ken. 
And the development of courses in 


Asiatic studies, Latin-American studies, 
A Resin studies, and the like in recent 


; years has been phenomenal. 


The number of colleges and universi- 
ties offering undergraduate courses in 
international relations as a part of the 


general program in liberal arts is now 
legion.® There has been a steady shift 
from concept of these courses as intro- 
ductory and preprofessional in charac- 
ter toward the concept of “terminal” 
courses as aspects of liberal education 
for the general student. In the general 
education program of San Francisco 
State College, for example, this devel- 
opment has progressed to the point 
where one semester of a four-semester 
sequence in social science required of 
all freshmen and sophomores is devoted 
to the study of international relations. 
While most of the undergraduate courses 
in international relations are organized 
within the framework of political sci- 
ence or economics, a number—appar- 
ently increasing—-are organized in the 
philosophy and religion departments or 
in connection with anthropology and 
geography. 

However, it is unfortunately true that 
these courses expressly devoted to world 
affairs, however organized and sched- 
uled, are ordinarily taken by relatively 
few students. The college graduate who 
has taken a course in international re- 
lations is the exception rather than the 
tule. It is also true that the adjust- 
ments and developments in courses gen- 
erally devoted to the liberal arts have 
taken place unevenly, and influence stu- 
dents in somewhat unpredictable fashion 
and degree. While in general it is pos- 
sible to say that college graduates think 
more about and think more deeply about 
international relations than do non- 
graduates, the curricular reasons why 
this is so on any large scale are by no 
means obvious. The changed outlook 
on the world of college graduates may 
be as much due to nonformal, off-cam- 
pus influences as to the courses of study 
to which they are exposed. 


8 See Grayson Kirk, The Study of Interna- 
tional Relations in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities. New York: Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, 1947. 
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INFORMAL EDUCATION 


In considering the possibilities of col- 
legiate education about world affairs for 
all students the informal influences of 
the college as a way of life are of more 
importance than most college people as- 
sume. Each institution, large or small, 
urban or rural, public or private, has a 
somewhat distinctive body of traditions 
and pattern of mores which influence in 
high degree the intellectual as well as 
emotional development of “members of 
the college.” The extracurricular life 
as well as the curricular—or the merg- 
ing of the two which is indicated in the 
term “cocurricular’—must be consid- 
ered in determining the program of 
higher education about world affairs. 
College life is a form of inculturation for 
prospective leaders of the national so- 
ciety, and college life may condition the 
point of view toward matters interna- 
tional for very large numbers of students. 

College seniors report that they think 
they received particularly substantial 
contributions to their understanding of 
world affairs from a number of out-of- 
class sources within the college commu- 
nity, including lectures they have heard, 
discussions in which they have engaged, 
and informal contacts they have had 
with foreign students and with faculty 
members having experience in some 
form of international work. It is cus- 
tomary in many institutions to bring to 
the campus periodically as lecturers lead- 
ers experienced in the actual conduct of 
international affairs. Too frequently 
these all-campus lectures are planned 
on a catch-as-catch-can basis and are 
poorly attended. A few institutions 
have begun to experiment with carefully 
developed sequences of lectures, at 
which attendance is expected if not re- 
quired of students and in which an ex- 
amination is given at the end of the 
series “to lift the lectures to the status 
of a course.” Such lectures, planned 


systematically as complementary to 
basic course programs in institutions, 
may reach all students in smaller col- 
leges or fairly large cross sections in the 
larger institutions. In a sense they may 
De the obverse of the large lecture class 
broken periodically into sections, in that 
they may be occasional focal points 
bringing together students from a va- 
riety of classes. Informal series of lec- 
tures, planned as a part of the institu- 
tion’s program of general education, 
seem to be highly important in reaching 
large numbers of students. 

In terms of discussions, the means by 
which the power of the “bull session” 
can be harnessed for education about 
world affairs is no inconsequential mat- 
ter. The programs of many College 
Unions, which have moved toward em- 
phasis on informal educational activities 
from the romantic emphasis on social 
recreation of the 1920’s, can be system- 
atically planned to contribute toward 
this end. The housing arrangements 
for students, the discussion groups and- 
forums scheduled by religious centers 
in the collegiate community, the semi- 
seminars in which selected students 
meet with faculty members—all of these 
may be molded into a college life which 
contributes substantially to understand- 
ing of other cultures, of the development 
of foreign policy, and of the conduct of 
international relations. 

Among the out-of-class experiences for 


students in this field should be listed ` 


some of the activities of the student 
government association and some of the 
organized clubs and associations of the 
campus. Many of the structural ar- 
rangements by which students partici- 
pate in college government make care- 


Pa 


~< 


ful provision for activities devoted pe Aw 


international matters. Among these are 
campus philanthropic drives, the recep- 
tion of foreign students, the organization 
of special campus events on such occa- 
sions as United Nations Day, and the 
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scheduling of lectures and forums on in- 
ternational topics. A member of the 
cabinet of the student president of the 
University of Florida, for example, is 
the Secretary of International Relations 
who has responsibility for stimulating 
and co-ordinating activities in this field. 
The National Student Association is 
particularly active in stimulating cam- 
pus interest in world affairs and in man- 
aging a growing travel program of its 
own which involves extensive relations 
with student organizations in other 
countries. While many student clubs 
are concerned in one way or another 
with activities bearing on international 
matters, a few are devoted entirely to 
work in this field. Among these are the 
International Relations Clubs, which 
have had a continuous existence in 
American colleges of more than forty 
years. Now organized as an Associa 
tion of International Relations Clubs 
and closely affiliated with the Foreign 
Policy Association, the clubs number in 
their membership at least twenty thou- 
sand students. And on many campuses 
the clubs assume some responsibility for 
developing a program of interest and 
value to the entire college community. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS AND PROFESSORS 


The number of foreign students and 
foreign professors and research workers 
on American campuses has increased 
substantially in recent decades. We 
have now reached the point where sys- 
tematic research analyzing the effect of 
an American sojourn on the academic 
visitors is beginning to take form. 
Many institutions make elaborate ar- 
rangements for receiving and counsel- 
ing foreign students. Governmental and 
nongovernmental agencies have devel- 
oped programs for handling exchangees 
in this country with tact and skill. But 
the effect on the visited as well as the 
effect on the visitors may be a signifi- 
cant chapter in American education— 


and that is a field in which virtually no 
research has been done. The role of 
college life in educating students is 
rooted in the character of the member- 
ship of the college; association with 


‘students from other lands is itself an 


education, as is readily attested by stu- 
dents and faculty who have analyzed 
this situation. The role of the college 
or university as a meeting place for 
persons representing diverse cultures 
and nations is a significant role in edu- 
cation about world affairs. 


UNIVERSITY As A CENTER FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


The university in America inevitably 
has a role in adult education, which 
seems likely to loom larger as adult edu- 
cation itself becomes more important to 
our society. In numbers of institutions, 
the relations with alumni have become 
increasingly educational—as, for exam- 
ple, the lectures and forums at the meet- 
ings of the Associated Harvard Clubs or 
the special institutes for alumni organ- 
ized in key cities by Stanford Univer- 
sity. In one sense alumni are an adult 
captive audience for institutions of edu- 
cation. The founding of university 
presses in an earlier day has now led to 
university radio and television stations 
and, even more frequently, university 
sponsorship of round tables, news sum- 
maries, and other educational broad- 
casts. The extension divisions of uni- 
versities have grown enormously. The 
power of the university in shaping pub- 
lic opinion through direct contact with 
adult citizens as well as by education 
of the younger citizens is not to be 
minimized. And, in this role, the dis- 
tribution of information and ideas about 
world affairs plays a prominent part. 

University policy in respect to adult 
education, for the most part, is not 
clearly formulated. Perhaps the most 
common policy is that of approving the 
activities of professors as individuals in 
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adult education about world affairs—so 
long as the professor does not arouse too 
much controversy. Encouragement of 
faculty members to become active in 
the field is not so common, and the 
policies involving their doing so are not 
reduced to written precision as widely 
as is desirable. In this area academic 
freedom, academic responsibility, and 
public relations are all involved. So 
` also is the need of the public for re- 
liable sources of information and coun- 
sel on questions of foreign policy hav- 
ing great portent for all of society. 


CoNCLUSION 


The role of the university in respect 
to world affairs, then, is not simple or 
easily fulfilled. It involves the entirety 
of an institution; it is focused on re- 


search which advances man’s knowledge 
of other countries and of the relations 
among countries; it is equally focused 
on the training of young persons—most 
of them as leaders in civic and voca- 
tional fields on which world affairs have 
direct bearing, some of them as respon- 
sible public officials, some of them as 
specialists in the further development 
of international relations as a field of 
systematic study. It leads, too, to the 
function of the university as a coun- 
selor to society, a voice in the forma- 
tion of public opinion. In all these ca- 
pacities, the institution faces complex 
problems both of policy and of opera- 
tion. But unless all of them can be 
realized, the nation’s participation in 
world affairs will be severely handi- 
capped. 
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METHODS OF FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 


The following papers and addresses were prepared for a 
conference on the above topic held in Philadelphia on 
May 20-21, 1955, under the joint auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science to commemorate the cen- 
tenary of the birth on May 21, 1855, of Edmund Janes 
James, first president of the Academy (1889-1901), first 
editor of Tue Annats (1890-1895), and professor of 
public finance and administration in the Wharton School 
of Finance and Economy of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and professor of political and social science in the 
Department of Philosophy (graduate faculty) of the 
University (1883-1896). 


This conference was made possible by a grant from 
Mr. and Mrs. George E. Frazer, Winnetka, Illi- 
nois, daughter and son-in-law of President James. 


PROGRAM 


Friday, May 20, 1955 
LUNCHEON 
Welcome by Roy F. Nichols, Vice-Provost and Dean, Graduate School, University of 


Pennsylvania, and Thorsten Sellin, Acting President, The American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science 


FIRST SESSION, 2 r.m. GOVERNMENTAL SUPPORT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Chairman: Robert T. McCracken, Chairman, Board of Trustees, University of Penn- 
sylvania 


Pusiic Universities: Discussion Leader, John A. Perkins, President, University of 
Delaware 


Private UNiversiries: Discussson Leader, Carter Davidson, President, Union College 
RECEPTION AND DINNER i 


SECOND SESSION, 8 p.m. GIFT SUPPORT 
Chairman: M. Albert Linton, member of ‘Board of Directors of The Academy and As- 
sociate Trustee, University of Pennsylvania 


ALUMNI SUPPORT: Discussion Leader, Ernest T. Stewart, Jr., Executive Secretary, The 
American Alumni Council 


CORPORATION Support: Discussion Leader, Wilson Compton, President, Council for 
Financial Aid to Education 


Saturday, May 21, 1955 


THIRD SESSION, 9:30 am. PAYMENTS BY STUDENTS 
Chairman: Alfred H. Williams, member of Board of Directors of The Academy and 
Trustee, University of Pennsylvania 


TRENDS IN TUITION CHARGES AND Fres: Discussion Leader, Herbert S. Conrad, Office 
of Education, United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


How Muce—anp How-—-SHovuLp Stupents Pay? Discussion Leader, John F. Meck, 
Treasurer and Vice-President, Dartmouth College 


LUNCHEON 


FOURTH SESSION, 2 r.m. OPERATING COSTS AND UNIVERSITY MANAGE- 
MENT 


Chairman: Roy F. Nichols, Vice-Provost ‘and Dean, Graduate School, University of 
Pennsylvania 


STANDARDS OF SERVICE: Discussion Leader, Harry L, Wells, Vice-President Emeritus 
and Former Business Manager, Northwestern University 


Mersops or Errectinc Economies: Discusston Leader, Richard M. Paget, Cresap, 
McCormick & Paget, Management Consultants 
COMMEMORATIVE DINNER 


Thorsten Sellin, Acting President of The Academy, presiding 5 
THe CAREER OF EDMUND J. James; Ernest Minor Patterson, President Emeritus of 
The Academy 


FIFTH SESSION, 8 p.m. 


Chairman: James C. Charlesworth, President of The Academy 


PROSPECTS FOR STRONG AND STABLE FINANCING: Henry M. Wriston, President, Brown 
University 


A Review or Recent DEVELOPMENTS: John H. Millett, President, Miami University 
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PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS AND 
THEIR REPRESENTATIVES 


AMERICAN Universtry—Hurst R. Anderson, President 

AssoctaTion or American CoLLEGES—W. Terry Wickham, President, Heidelberg College 

Boston Cottece—Thomas Fleming, S J., Executive Assistant 

Bostow Universiry—Quentin Leisher, Director of Office of Planning and Development 

Brown Universtry—Thomas B. Appleget, Vice-President 

Bryn Mawr Cottece—Charles J. Rhoads, President of the Board of Trustees 

CARNEGIE Instirure or TecunoLooy—Walter J. Blenko, Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Trustees 

CINCINNATI, Untversiry or—Ralph C. Bursiek, Dean of University Administration 

COLUMBIA Universiry—W. Emerson Gentzler, Associate Provost 

COMMISSION on INTITUTIONS oF HicHER Epucation, Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools—George A. Brakeley, Vice-President Emeritus, Princeton University 

Cornett Dwiversrry—Paul L. McKeegan, Controller 

COUNCIL For FINANCIAL Ar to Epucation—Wilson Compton, President 

DARTMOUTH CorteceE—John F. Meck, Vice-President and Treasurer 

DELAWARE, UNIVERSITY oy—-John A. Perkins, President 

Samurz S. Fers Funp—Frederick P. Gruenberg, Treasurer 

ForpHam Universrry—Kevin O’Brien, S.J., Investment Administrator 

GEORGETOWN Universiry—Charles J. Foley, S.J., Director of University Development 

Harvard Universtry—James R. Reynolds, Assistant to the President, and Lewis Gard Wiggins, 
Comptroller 

Haverrorp CoLieceE—Wulliam Morris Maier, Treasurer 

Howarp Universiry—Mordecai W. Johnson, President 

IrLwor, Universiry or—Robert W. Mayer, Chairman, University Senate Budget Committee 

INDIANA Universiry—J. A. Franklin, Vice-President and Treasurer 

Jonns Horxins Universiry-——J. Douglas Colman, Vice-President 

Lcoun Untverstry—Austin H. Scott, Business Manager 

Maryann, Untversiry or—C. L. Benton, Director of Finance and Business 

MASSACHUSETTS Instrrure OF TECHNOLOGy—Joseph J Snyder, Vice-President and Treasurer 

A. y rer EDUCATIONAL AND CHARITABLE Trust—Philp S. Broughton, Assistant to the 

resident 

Micsican State CorrecE—Merrill R. Pierson, Assistant Comptroller 

Muppresury Cortece—Samuel S Stratton, President 

New Hamrsaume, Universrry or—Jere Chase, Office of University Development 

New York Universtry—Gerald P. Burns, Development Office 

NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY——-William S. Kerr, Vice-President and Business Manager 

Notre Dame, University or—John J. Cavanaugh, C S.C., Director of Notre Dame Foundation 

Omo State Universtry—Jacob B. Taylor, Vice- President and Business Manager 

PENNSYLVANIA, Universiry or—Chester E. Tucker, Vice-President for Development and Public 
Relations 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE Universtry—Kenneth R. Erfft, Associate Comptroller, and C. S. Wyand, 
Executive Assistant to President 

PITTSBUROH, Universtry or—G, S. Rupp, Comptroller 

Purpur Untverstry—Lytle J. Freehafer, Business Manager and Assistant Treasurer 

Rutcers Universtry—Mason W. Gross, Provost 

ALFRED P. Stoaw Founpation—Amold J. Zurcher, Executive Director 

SwartHMore Coutece—Edward K. Cratsley, Vice-President in Charge of Financial Operation 
and Control 

Syracuse Universtry—Hugh C. Gregg, Vice-President and Treasurer 

Tempte Universtry—Millard E. Gladfelter, Provost and Chairman of the Budget Committee 

Vermont, UNIVERSITY o-—Robert H Kroepsch, Dean of Administration 

Vircinita, UNiversiry or—Vincent Shea, Comptroller 

Wayne Universiry—Olin E, Thomas, Vice-President for Business and Finance 

West Vircovia Universtry—Irvin Stewart, President 

Western Reserve Universiry—John F. White, Vice-President in Charge of University De- 
velopment 

Wisconsin, UNiversiry or—Wuiliam H. Young, Professor of Political Science and Special 
Budget Assistant to the President 

.Varz Universtry——Charles M. O'Hearn, Assistant to the President 
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The Career of Edmund Janes James 


By Ernest Mınor PATTERSON 


DMUND J. James was born in 

Jacksonville, Dlinois, on May 21, 
1855. From 1883 to 1896 he was pro- 
fessor of public finance and administra- 
tion in the Wharton School of Finance 
and Economy of the University of 
Pennsylvania and professor of political 
and social science in the University’s 
“Department of Philosophy,” as its 
graduate work was then designated. 
During this period Dr. James organized 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, serving as its first presi- 
dent from 1889 to 1901, acting in ab- 
sentia from 1896. He was editor of Taz 
ANNALS from 1890 through 1895, and 
one of the associate editors thereafter 
through 1898. He went from Phila- 
delphia to the University of Chicago, 
was president of Northwestern Univer- 
sity from 1902 to 1904 and of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois from 1904 until his 
retirement in 1920. On June 17, 1925, 
he died in Covina, California. 

Any appraisal of Dr. James should 
be made with a realization of his back- 
ground. His father was a Virginian, 
and most of his life was spent in the 
Middle West. He studied at Harvard 
University (1874-75) and at the Uni- 
versity of Halle for the next two years, 
receiving there the degrees of M.A. and 
Ph.D. He was in Philadelphia, as we 
have seen, from 1883 to early in 1896. 

During the early years of his life the 
Civil War was fought, and the subse- 
quent years were the turbulent ones 
of the Reconstruction period. The last 
quarter of the nineteenth century was 
g time of rapid industrial development 
growth of railways, the introduc- 
f the telephone and the use of 
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electricity, the increasing power of or- 
ganized labor. 

Such changes as these were, of course, 
accompanied by demands for changes 
also in economic and political organiza- 
tion and by demands for reform. A 
greater concentration of labor in indus- 
trial centers helped make more effective 
the organization of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, led for many years 
by Samuel Gompers; the growth of 
population and the development of the 
West increased the value of natural re- 
sources and aided Henry George with 
his advocacy of the Single Tax; the de- 
cline in prices from 1873 to 1896 meant 
a larger audience for William Jennings 
Bryan with his protests against “the 
cross of gold” and his advocacy of the 
“free coinage of silver.” To some at 
least Edith Wharton erred_in charac- 
terizing the eighties as “The Age of 
Innocence,” and the “Gay Nineties” 
was equally a misnomer. 


Dr. JAMES AND THE WHARTON SCHOOL 


In what ways these great changes in- 
fluenced the thinking of Dr. James on 
particular issues only those closely as- 
sociated with him can say, but his gen- ` 
eral outlook is clear. From his years 
in the Middle West, interrupted only 
briefly (1874-77), he came to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1883 with a 
strong conviction that collegiate educa- 
tion should be modified to provide aca- 
demic training for young men planning 
business careers. 

His own statement about the “Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Economy” 
in an address before the American 
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Bankers’ Association on September 3, 
1890, clearly expresses his views: 


It was these considerations then that 
determined Mr. Wharton to establish this 
school. First: the belief that the business 
classes of our country need a higher train- 
ing as much or more than any other 
classes; second, the view that the commer- 
cial or business college, however valuable 
its curriculum, is by its very nature unable 


to give this higher training; third, that the - 
American college, however real and valu- - 


able its higher training, does not in’ its 
present form furnish a kind of higher 
training which appeals to the business sen- 
timent of the community, as is shown by 
the fact of the small number of youths 
looking to business careers who enter 
college. 


Because of his outstanding compe- 
tence he was sent to Europe by the 
American Bankers’ Association and in 
1892 submitted a report to its Commit- 
tee on Schools of Finance and Economy 
In this report he gave a careful pres- 
entation on higher commercial educa- 
tion in Vienna, Prague, Paris, Leipzig, 
Antwerp, and Venice and in England. 

But Philadelphia was not the Middle 
` West. Most Philadelphia leaders, in- 
cluding the trustees of the University 
and many members of its faculty, were 
conservative. Collegiate training with 
emphasis on economics and political 
science and with courses in accounting, 
banking, and business law was not read- 
ily accepted. Hostility was common 
and the leaders of this new movement 
had to face a strong opposition. In 
addition to Dr. James mention may be 
made here of Robert Ellis Thompson 
and Simon N. Patten. 

Dr. Thompson was dismissed in 1892 
and Dr. James in 1896. Dr. Patten 
remained until his formal retirement in 
1917 but he was continually the object 
of criticism. In his History of the Unt- 
versity of Pennsylvania, which appeared 


in 1940, Dr. Edward Potts Cheyney 
observed: 


The departure of both [James and 
Thompson] was a serious and unnecessary 
loss to the University; it has not had too 
many men of their stature, and neither 
need have gone if greater reasonableness 
had been exerted. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


Dr.. James by no means limited his 
activities to formal undergraduate train- 
ing. He was a leader in organizing the 
American Economic Association and 
served for a time as vice-president and 
as its president in 1910; he was elected 
to membership in the American Philo- 
sophical Society when only twenty-eight 
years of age; his leadership in connec- 
tion with the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science has already 
been mentioned. 

The American Academy undertook a 
broader field of work than the Ameri- 
can Economic Association and the other 
societies whose members are primarily 
specialists in their respective fields and 
accustomed to a technical terminology 
and an advanced presentation not easily 
grasped by the layman. The general 
public in a democratic society must fre- 
quently express itself at the polls and 
otherwise. Thoughtful presentations at 
“the college level,” to be read by the 
general business and professional public 
and representing all leading points of 
view, were being sought, and the Amer- 
ican Academy in its sixty-five years 
has endeavored to meet that demand. 
Probably the only closely comparable 
organization is the Academy of Politi- 
cal Science in New York City, associ- 
ated with Columbia University. 

Starting and operating the American 


‘Academy was no easy task. The min- 


utes of the business meetings of those 
early years reflect the many difficu’’ 
—financial and otherwise—that b 
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be faced and overcome. The struggle 
was and is a hard and continuing one. 
Perhaps record should be made of the 
fact that the American Academy is not 
a part of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. It has its own Articles of Incor- 
poration and operates independently. 
Many of its directors, however, are 
members of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity; others are Philadelphians out- 
standing in business and the professions. 
_ Although Dr. James left Philadelphia 
in 1896, he continued as president of 
the Academy until 1901. He was suc- 
ceeded for a short time by Dr. Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, who was followed by 
the late Dr. Leo S. Rowe, who also 
served in absentia from 1917 to 1930. 
Under different leaders and with politi- 
cal, social, and economic life constantly 
changing, the Academy of today is of 
course different in detail from that of 
sixty years ago. It is a tribute to Dr. 
` James, however, that its basic approach 
is the same as it was under his guidance. 
The conference on Methods of Fi- 
nancing Higher Education is a tribute 
to him, and the papers there given 
would have inspired him. The one de- 
fect is the absence of Dr. James himself. 
Had he been present the rest of us 
would have gained. 


Tae WHARTON ScHOOL TopAy 


First we should like to have seen him 


in Dietrich Hall, the building now oc- 
cupied by the Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce. Presumably he 
would be impressed by the size and by 
the conveniences of the building, but 
more important would have been his 
reactions if told that there are now over 
2,000 students in attendance, or about 
5,000 if there are included those in the 
Evening School of Accounts and Fi- 
nance, in the Extension Schools, and in 
the Graduate Division of Business and 
Public Administration, all part OE: the 
Wharton School. 


He would have been welcomed by the 
faculty and its administrators and by 
the leaders of the University. The 
Wharton School has the largest en- 
rollment of the numerous schools of the 
University. Until 1912 it was not on 
a par with the other schools but was a 
part of the College with a director in 
charge. Since that time it has been 
under a succession of deans and has 
multiplied many times the courses 
offered. 

This writer taught for forty years in 
the Wharton School but in the quiet of 
retirement is no longer familiar with the 
many issues now under discussion. But 
if Edmund James were present his pro- 
posals would be most valuable. Prob- 
ably there would be opposition to him 
and criticism of him, as was the case 
years ago. But his ideas about organi- 
zation and curriculum, even though they 
were not accepted in full, would be a 
valuable guide to those who now have 
the eee for decision and 
action. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY—1889 
AND 1955 


Second, we should like to have shown 
him the American Academy. Today 
that organization has a membership be- 
tween 15,000 and 16,000 scattered all 
over the world. In addition to send- 
ing Tue ANNALS to its members, the 
Academy sells thousands of copies each 
year to individuals and to organizations. 
Of one issue only a short time ago 
19,000 copies were printed. Today the 
Academy owns its own quarters not far 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
and has a considerable staff of perma- 
ment employees. 

But for the Academy too the world 
is different from 1889. Communication 
has changed fantastically in techniques 
and timing. Some of us can remember 
the ridicule we heaped on “Darius Green 
and his flying machine,” but today 
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transportation in the air is common- 
place. At a meeting of the Academy 
a few years ago this writer heard Presi- 
dent Benes of Czechoslovakia address- 
ing us by radio from Prague. As we 
listened, an engineer present quietly ob- 
served that if we were close to the 
amplifier at the front of the hall we 
would hear the voice of President Beneš 
before he could be heard by those who 
were in the same room with him in the 
palace in Prague. 

In this altered world our traditional 
habits of thought are undergoing an 
upheaval, and it is not easy to make 
the adjustments called for in a rapidly 
changing society. An enormous num- 
ber of organizations is today endeavor- 
ing to reach the general public. Some 
are objective in their approach, but 
many are attempting to influence pub- 
lic thought in ways that will be to the 
advantage of the groups they repre- 
sent. Emotions are tense and criticisms 
are bitter. Non sequitur’s are more 
abundant than ever and the argumentum 


ad hominem is a commonplace. Objec- - 


~ tive presentations of social issues are 
increasingly difficult. In many ways 
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the task of the Academy is greater than 
in the past. Costs are much higher and 
balancing the budget is far from easy. 
What Dr. James would propose we can- 
not know, but we do know that the 
leaders of the Academy today would 
welcome his counsel if he were here to 
give it. 


FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION 


A third contribution Dr. James could 
have made in May 1955 is to the sub- 
ject of the conference on the financing 
of higher education. This paper has 
been limited primarily to his contribu- 
tions to the Wharton School and to the 
Academy. But from 19C2_to 1920 he 
served as a university president—first 
of a private and then of a state institu- 
tion. He would doubtless have been 
impressed by the magnitude of | the 
financial problems of higher education 
today, but with his vigorous mind and 
with his experience as an administrator 
his contributions would have been great. 

We pay tribute to the services of Dr. 
James and wish we still had his advice 
and his guidance. 


Ernest Minor Patterson, PhD., LL.D., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is president 


emeritus of the Academy, having served as its president from 1930 to 1953. He taught 
in the Wharion School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, from 1910 
to 1950, and was chairman of the Department of Economics from 1919 to 1932 and of 
the Graduate Group Committee in Economics from 1919 to 1936. He was vice-president 
of the American Economics Association (1936), secretary of the American Philosophical 
Society (1943-48), and an official arbitrator of the American Arbitration Association. 
He has lectured widely in this country and abroad, and was visiting professor at the In- 
stitut universitaire des hautes études internationales, Geneva (1929) and lecturer at the 
Académie de droit international, The Hague (1931). He is the author of numerous ar- 
ticles and books in the field of economics, including An Introduction to World Economics 
(1947), and was special editor of many issues of THE ANNALS during his presidency of 
the Academy. 


Government Support of Public Universities 
and Colleges 


By Joun A. PERKINS * 


T is my assignment to consider gov- 

ernmental financial support of pub- 
lic universities and colleges in the United 
States. To make a sharp distinction be- 
tween public and private institutions of 
higher learning, especially on the basis 
of their means of support, is illusory. 
American colleges and universities do 
not lend themselves to such clear-cut 
classification. Court decision surpris- 
ingly declared the University of Maine 
to be private, although it was “char- 
tered by the state and fostered by it.” 
Harvard, now considered to be the pro- 
totype of the private university, was 
dependent upon public funds from the 
Massachusetts General Court for its es- 
tablishment and early maintenance. The 
first state university, North Carolina, 
was given considerable impetus by a 
munificent private gift, and many state 
universities have come to have sizable 
endowments. Some public colleges, as 
do private ones, campaign for funds 
annually and for special projects spo- 
radically. Private institutions such as 
Cornell have certain of their schools or 
colleges heavily subsidized by public 
money, and such states as Pennsylvania 
and Maryland regularly appropriate to 
institutions strictly private in. character. 
Recently federal and state funds for stu- 
dent housing have been made available 
to private as well as public institutions. 

“Tt takes money to make the mare 
go.” Whether public or private, uni- 
versities have not found additional dol- 
lars needed to do their task adequately. 


*In the preparation of this statement, I 
have had the valuable help of my administra- 
tive assistant, Mr. Daniel W. Wood. 


They will, in the future, be even harder 
pressed for funds, owing to what Presi- 
dent Harold W. Dodds of Princeton has 
so aptly called the coming “Bull Mar- 
ket” in higher education. This tremen- 
dous need for funds plus a backlog of 
financial problems, coupled with the 
existing tax system and the increasing 
tendency of wealth in the United States 
to distribute itself over a large number 
of people rather than to gravitate to the 
few, may easily make all our higher edu- 
cation increasingly dependent upon ap- 
propriations, tax exemptions, govern- 
mental loans, governmental scholarships, 
and other forms of public largess. 
Hence, institutions of higher learning, 
howsoever traditionally classified and 
supported, are not in a position to be, 
nor are they apt to be, very selective 
about the sources of their income. A 
real danger, to be discussed later, is that 
both private and. public institutions may 
become so desperate in their scramble 
for money that some of each genus may 
be pressed to sacrifice vital elements of 
independence. The magnitude of the 


12 The impending situation in enrollments in 
higher education and the likelihood that gov- 
ernment money will be of greater importance 
seem predictable on the basis of what hap- 
pened in the 1930’s with respect to welfare 
activities. Before the poverty and distress of 
the Great Depression became overwhelming, 
welfare was supported in large measure by 
private philanthropy. The development of the 
social service state and the cold war have left 
us with a heavy tax burden upon wealth, 
whether accumulated’ or currently earned. 
This may make available for higher educa- 
tion even less private help, as has been true 
in late years in welfare campaigns of the Red 
Feather-Community Chest variety. 
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financial problem confronting higher 
education behooves us all as educators 
to have as a background some under- 
standing of public higher education and 
of governmental support of it. ` 


ENROLLMENT CRISIS 


While the proportions of the enroll- 
ment crisis are generally known, its im- 
mediacy and certain aspects of it war- 
rant emphasis. In each of the last three 
years, college and university enrollments 
have increased; in 1954, by 10 per cent. 
The present college generation was born 
in the low-birth-rate era of the 1930’s. 
These larger enrollments simply repre- 
sent the increasing percentage of youth 
going on to college and in no way re- 
flect the increased birth rate since 1940 
that brought this country the biggest 
baby crop ever, 4.1 million in 1954, 
When children born in the last sixteen 
years come to college, they will create 
a problem that cannot be solved by 
temporary overcrowding such as was 
done to accommodate the GI’s in the 
1940’s. By 1970 it is predicted that 
college enrollments for the country as 
a whole will be up more than 70 per 
cent, with approximately five million 
students seeking some alma mater. 


Will private institutions expand? 


For the great percentage, that alma 
mater may, of necessity, be a public one 
governmentally supported. This con- 
clusion is reached after a look at the 
statistics and after reading statements 
by leaders of private higher education. 
For approximately thirty years college 
students were divided evenly between 
public and private institutions. In 1953, 
however, 52 per cent were in public col- 
leges and universities; in 1954, 55.8 per 
cent. Also, in 1954, 65 per cent of all 
new students were enrolled in public in- 
stitutions. Officers of private institu- 
tions frequently indicate they have no 
funds to accommodate greatly increased 
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enrollments. To do so on present re- 
sources would jeopardize their tradi- 
tional quality. Only Chancellor Henry 
T. Heald of New York University seems 
to have made an optimistic public state- 
ment about potentialities for growth in 


~ endowments. Should the added funds 


be forthcoming, a few private institu- 
tions may be willing to expand consid- 
erably. 

Adherence to present size is defended 
on other than financial considerations. 
Officials of the small college imply it is 
the last hope of quality education and of 
a truly liberal education. Another im- 
plication is that the forthcoming greater 
enrollments are owing to a willingness 
on the part of some colleges to lower 
their standards. Apparently the same 
percentage of youth born during the re- 
cent high-birth-rate period are not ex- 
pected to be as capable of benefiting 
from college as those of earlier genera- 
tions, 


BACKGROUND oF PUBLIC HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Such positions recall some of the rea- 
sons public higher education came into 
being. The first state universities— 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Michi- 
gan—the land-grant colleges after 1862, 
and the early municipal universities were 
all the result of new philosophical tenets 
which rejected, at least in part, the ex- 
isting tendency to transfer decadent clas- 
sical scholasticism to American higher 
education. These tenets still evoke little 
enthusiasm from those who hold to the 
tradition that Dr. Benjamin Fine has 
characterized as “aristocratic and clas- 
sical.” The philosophy that inspired the 
founders of our public institutions of 
higher learning is expressed by Thomas 
Jefferson: “If a nation expects to be 
ignorant and free in a state of civiliza- 
tion, it expects what never was and 
never will be.” That. education must 
be broadly disseminated for the general 
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‘welfare of the state, a premise advanced 

by Diderot, Condorcet, and other men 
of the French Enlightenment, found 
ready acceptance among such republi- 
cans as Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
and George Washington. Our public 
higher education also has ideological 
roots in romanticism, which stresses the 
dignity of man and his infinite worth. 
This meant full educational opportunity 
not for everyone but for everyone with 
the desire and mental ability, whatever 
his station in life or vocational aim. 
Higher education was no longer limited 
to those entering the learned professions. 
It was opened to those entering the 
newer vocations, many of which have 
come to be called “sciences.” 

Senator Justin S. Morrill, finding the 
states all too slow in developing oppor- 
tunities for higher education, brought 
into being, with President Lincoln’s 
help, laws giving the states grants-in- 
aid if they would broaden the scope of 
higher education. This father of the 
land-grant college system thus explained 
the whole matter: 


The land-grant colleges were founded on 

the idea that a higher and broader educa- 
tion should be placed in every state. 
The design was to open the door to a lib- 
eral education for this large class of people 
[those from the lower and middle classes 
choosing industrial vocations] at a cheaper 
cost from being close at hand and to tempt 
them by offering not only sound literary in- 
struction but something more applicable to 
the productive employments of life. 


The higher education that has so pro- 
liferated from this philosophy is largely 
dependent upon state government for 
funds. Aside from the Service acade- 
mies, there are few federal institutions, 
and only < dful of the four-year col- 
leges ~ portad by municipalities. 
Toda ions which are both land- 
universities receive their 

e following sources: 

$ 42.7 per cent; fed- 
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eral government, 13.2 per cent; student 
fees, 28.5 per cent; endowment and 
other, 15.6 per cent. Other types of 
publicly supported institutions such as 
separate state universities, teachers col- 
leges, liberal arts colleges, and junior 
colleges receive a higher proportion of 
their income (as high as 70.4 per cent) 
from the states. This is particularly 
true of teachers colleges and junior col- 
leges where student fees are minimal. 


EXTENT oF FEDERAL Support” 


So far as the education of students is 
concerned, the federal government’s sup- 
port of public higher education is now 
relatively small. The Morrill Act of 
1862 provided a college in each state 
with a land endowment of 30,000 acres 
for each representative and senator. 
This endowment was to provide for the 
operating expense of these institutions. 
State governments were to provide only 
the buildings and grounds.” These col- 
leges were unable to operate on the in- . 
come thus provided and eventually were 
given operating appropriations by the 
commonwealths. Such appropriations 
have grown steadily, amounting in 1950 
to approximately one-half billion dol- 
lars. The federal government upon only 
three occasions authorized an increase 
in the annual grants to constitute “fur- 
ther endowment” for these colleges for 
resident instruction: the Second Mor- 
rill Act in 1890, the so-called Nelson 
Amendment in 1908, and the Bankhead- 
Jones Act in 1935. The total federal 
money for instructional purposes given 
to the land-grant colleges from these 
acts amounted to approximately seven 
million dollars in 1951-52, only 3.43 


2 House Report (2697, Sist Congress, Ist 
session, p 6) states. “The theory of this pro- 
vision evidently was that the states should 
furnish the material required for the proposed 
institutions, while the funds contributed by 
the United States was intended to make ade- 
quate provision for the actual cost of the in- 
struction.” 
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per cent of total expenditures for in- 
struction. This is but a pittance in 
view of the intention of the original 
Morrill Act and its affirming amend- 
ment. 

The federal government has been 
much more generous in providing money 
for auxiliary activities within the re- 
sponsibility of the land-grant institu- 
tions, especially for co-operative ex- 
tension services and agricultural ex- 
periment stations. These substantial 
subventions (close to fifty million an- 
nually) are often mistakenly thought to 
contribute directly to the instruction of 
students. They most certainly do not. 
They may even divert limited state ap- 
propriations from instruction to these 
activities supported on a “matching 
basis.” 8 


STATE EXPENDITURES 


Because of the extensive development 
of the grant-in-aid system in many 
other fields of governmental activity, 
influence of the federal government 
upon the fiscal well-being of public 
higher education of all types has been 
largely negative. State expenditures for 
higher education dropped from roughly 
10 per cent of all state expenditures in 
1915 to only 4 per cent in 1949. This 
was accompanied by. a rise in the per- 
centage of state expenditures on wel- 
fare and health programs and highway 
construction, all of which were greatly 
stimulated by federal matching grants. 
Thus, state services supported by fed- 
eral grants-in-aid gained ground, while 
public higher education, which enjoyed 
no substantial federal grants for in- 
struction, fell behind. 


3 The full implications of this point can 
readily be appreciated by educators in public 
and private institutions alike. A similar effect 
is created within the university budgets by an- 
other bonanza of the federal government, the 
research grant which does not carry adequate 
provision for overhead 
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Further, the national government’s 
expenditures, hence its taxes, have in- 
creased so rapidly, owing first to the de- 
pression and more recently to hot and 
cold wars, that state taxation, upon 
which publicly supported higher educa- 
tion ultimately and primarily depends, 
has not been able to keep pace with 
state needs. In 1929, federal taxes ab- 
sorbed 11.4 per cent of the national in- 
come; in 1953, 27.4 per cent. In 1929, 
state governments took 2.3 per cent of 
the national income. This percentage 
rose to an all time high of 4.5 in 1937 
as the states increased taxes to match 
federal grants, but this larger state in- 
come went to functions other than higher 
education. Since World War II a tax- 
conscious public, heavily burdened with 
federal taxes, has kept state taxes nearer 
3 per cent than 4 per cent of the na- 
tional income. Meanwhile, public higher 
education has had to share these limited 
state resources with other activities pri- 
marily dependent upon the state and 
with other governmental services here- 
tofore completely supported by local 
taxation. Money subvened to local gov- 
ernments by state governments more 
than doubled in the last fifteen years. 
Thus, public higher education has been 
ground between the upper millstone of 
federal fiscal policy and the nether mill- 
stone of state aid to local governments. 


PLICHT oF PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 


It is especially important that there 
be a greater understanding of public 
universities at this time. The newly 
formed federations of independent col- 
leges such as the Empire State Founda- 
tion of Independent Liberal Arts Col- 
leges and the penchant of the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education and at 
least one great foundation to aid only 
the private institution may somewhat 
distort the picture of public higher 
cation. Sns 


`~ 


The financial plight of: public hig! 
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education is about as serious as that 
of private higher education. Unfortu- 
nately, private colleges, in pleading for 
the alleviation of their fiscal plight, have 
made it appear that institutions publicly 
supported are “in the clover.” Realistic 
appraisal of the situation indicates quite 
the opposite. 


Faculty salaries 


While the general working population 
has enjoyed an increase in real income 
of over 40 per cent since 1940, teachers 
in state universities and colleges have 
suffered a 5 per cent decrease in their 
real income. The top salaries paid in 
higher education today, as has always 
been true, are in the large private insti- 
tutions, not the state universities. The 
better private liberal arts colleges often 
pay their faculties better for comparable 
work than do state institutions. It is 
misleading to compare salaries of pro- 
fessors in state universities having many 
professional schools with those in pri- 
vate liberal arts colleges. To compare 
the atrociously low salaries of a mar- 
ginal private institution with the pay 
scales of the University of Michigan is 
unfair unless at the same time salaries 
of Salisbury State Teachers College are 
compared with those of Harvard. To 
hold and attract quality faculty, pri- 
vate institutions can, if need and daring 
are commensurate, improve salaries even 
if it means showing a deficit. Half of 
the private colleges purport to have 
such deficits. The state institution must 
operate within its budget, however in- 
adequate, even at the risk of losing key 
personnel or hiring people unqualified 
academically or personally. To ignore 
a budgetary balance in the public insti- 
tution is to break the law and invite 
possible prosecution.‘ 


t Many states are themselves operating in an 
unsound fiscal manner with annual operating 
expenses running in excess of incomes. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1952, the combined state in- 
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Where appropriations go 


Simply to divide the state appropria- 
tion of a public institution by the num- 
ber of students enrolled conveys an illu- 
sion of prosperity which does not exist. 
The state university or college may be 
compelled by charter to offer so many 
programs that it cannot operate at a 
reasonable cost per student. A consid- 
erable part of the appropriation may go 
to agricultural extension and research, 
the support of geological surveys, and 
other public services, some tangential 
and some quite unrelated to under- . 
graduate instruction. Moreover, state 
institutions usually have more than their 
share of the costly specialized and 
graduate curricula such as engineering, 
medicine, veterinary medicine, home 
economics, and laboratory sciences. 
Many state colleges are not permitted 
to collect tuition and sometimes when 
they are such fees must be turned over 
to the state treasury. 


Capital needs 


Moneys for capital needs of public in- 
stitutions are as deficient as operating 
funds. The fact that most institutions 
have not sufficient space indicates that 
building construction has not even kept 
pace with present needs.” Since the 
war, higher education has been ex- 
pected to house not only the teaching 
function but a considerable part of the 
nation’s research activity as well. Re- 
search has undoubtedly stimulated col- 





debtedness climbed from $17 per capita to 
$45. 

5The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education reported that postwar crowding 
had resulted in an average of 110 square feet 
of space per student. The prewar average 
was 155 square feet and the U S. Office of 
Education recommends over 180 square feet 
per student. Engineering and other labora- 
tory curricula require over 200 square feet per 
student if adequate facilities are to be pro- 
vided. 
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lege teaching, especially where gradu- 
ate instruction is concerned. But gov- 
ernment and other contractors have 
been reluctant to provide adequate op- 
erating overhead and have “sponged” 
on already limited instructional space 
with no thought of adding to it. It is 
not fantastic to suggest that higher edu- 
cation in the next fifteen years will need 
as much new plant as was built in the 
previous three hundred years of its 
history. To summarize the public in- 
stitution’s plight: state-financed higher 
education already has accepted more 
students than it can adequately accom- 
modate in either dormitories or class- 
rooms and has added more staff than it 
can properly compensate. 


STATE Tax DIFFICULTIES 


The uninitiated might think the an- 
swer to future enrollments and adequate 
financing thereof is simply to raise state 
revenues and appropriate the money to 
higher education. Of course it is. What 
are the difficulties? The chances of rais- 
ing taxes and securing them for the sup- 
port of post-high-school education are 
not good. The reasons are: 

First, in spite of the expressed desire 
to cut federal expenditures, a balanced 
budget is no longer confidently predicted 
in Washington. We can expect no great 
relief from the federal tax burden to 
make it easier for the states to increase 
their taxation. 

Second, the tax systems developed by 
the states are in general of the regres- 
sive variety and commonly employ di- 
rect rather than indirect levies. These 
features make the taxpayer even more 
resistant than usual to those “hateful 
exactions of government” known as 
taxes. 

Third, most taxes are already being 
imposed at two or three levels of gov- 
ernment. This overlapping has been 


6 The 1954 report of the Committee on 
Intergovernmental Relations on Overlapping 
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furthered of late by the propensity of 
states to increase the taxing authority 
of local jurisdictions. 

Fourth, many states are precluded by 
their constitutions from fully exploiting 
certain tax sources. During the depres- 
sion state constitutions were amended 
to restrict the use of the property tax. 
Strict court interpretation of so-called 
uniformity clauses in tax articles have 


proscribed the use of graduated income 


taxation in such states as Florida, Ili- 
nois, and Michigan. 

Finally, special interest groups, dis- 
satisfied with legislative appropriations 
usually tightly controlled by finance 
committees, have secured, sometimes by 
constitutional amendments, the dedica- 
tion of certain lucrative taxes to their 
vested interest. This unsound fiscal 
practice has been justified on the ba- 
sis of relating the tax collected to the 
correspondihg expenditure, for example, 
gas taxes for highway construction. 
Thus, the so-called general funds of 
many states have been substantially re- 
duced. Legislatures, if they would, are 
not able to budget for state services on 
the basis of proportionate need. 


STATE GOVERNMENTAL WEAKNESSES 


More fundamental than these tax 
difficulties are some basic weaknesses 
common to many state governments. 
These sometimes work against respon- 
sible development and execution of pub- 
lic policy even when the need is recog- 
nized. Legislatures often overrepresent 
territory and underrepresent people; 
therefore, policies desired by the ma- _ 
jority often do not prevail. Governors 
are misnomered chief executives: actu- 
ally, they commonly share executive 
leadership with other officials who may 
thwart the governor’s policies but are 





Taxes in the United States explains that 80 
per cent of the taxes in the ten major tax 
categories are collected at two or more levels 
of government. 
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not themselves held closely accountable 
by the -people. Constitutionally, re- 
sponsible state leadership is scattered, 
so that it is easy to ignore pressing 
problems and difficult to solve them. 
Under the American governmental sys- 
tem, it is in the state that we find the 
power centers of the political parties. 
As a result, state policies and adminis- 
trations may be occasionally abused if 
to do so gains advantage for a politi- 
cal party in the ever approaching na- 
tional elections which determine the 
grand prize—the Presidency. 


PRESSURE GROUPS 


Political considerations being upper- 
most, executive leadership being poorly 
defined, and legislatures so often being 
unrepresentative, pressure groups, some- 
times more powerful than the state in 
which they are located, can dominate. 
Such special interests may thwart an 
intelligently conceived policy, educa- 
tional or other, designed for the public 
good. Corporations, through their lob- 
byists, sometimes sit on the state tax 
lid and unwittingly upon public higher 
education. At the same time, they are 
so concerned about the general well- 
being of higher education that in their 
own interest they make gifts to both 
private and state institutions.” To a 
certain extent, higher education has 
commanded unusual respect among poli- 
ticlans. On the other hand, as pres- 
sure groups have become more signifi- 
cant and the political maelstrom more 
turbulent, higher education, which has 
never developed a parent-teachers’ as- 


T Private higher education, to its great credit 
and financial gain, has discovered that corpo- 
rate wealth obtains the same altruistic satis- 
faction from philanthropic giving as does the 
individual who pridefully displays the Red 
Feather in his lapel for community giving but 
who invariably gnashes his teeth when con- 
fronted with taxes rising from the legitimate 
costs of the state performing the same or 
equally vital community services 
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sociation or similar champion, has had 
difficulty in securing adequate appro- 
priations. 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


People in the United States, whatever 
their political affiliation or economic in- 
terest, feel kindly toward higher educa- . 
tion. It is within the reach of every 
man’s child. It keeps the country truly 
a land of opportunity. A few tax facts, 
however, indicate that this feeling is 
not accurately reflected in state sup- 
port of higher education. In 1953, 
higher education in Idaho and North 
Dakota was not well enough financed 
for colleges in these states to be cited 
as exemplary. Yet these two states re- 
duced their taxes substantially. Dela- 
ware barely ranks in the top third of 
the states in the order of support to 
higher education, although it has the 


‘highest average individual income and 


the lowest combined state and local tax 
burden of any of the forty-eight states. 


More Aw FROM FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT? 


What are the possibilities of the fed- 
eral government’s financing public higher 
education? From past performance, not 
great. The federal government is try- 
ing to bring its budget into balance 
rather than add to its expenditures. 
No feasible plan has even been evolved 
to aid either students or institutions. 
Private colleges having indirectly bene- 
fited from federal aid to the GI might 
now oppose a federal aid plan unless 
they are included. Federal payments 
to all higher education, when approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the private insti- 
tutions are church related, raise difficul- 
ties about the separation of church and 
state. Without pausing to speculate on 
the inevitable intricate secular contro- 
versy, one is able to predict that the 
federal budget balancers will use this 
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issue as a means of escaping still an- 
other expenditure burden. 

The issue could be avoided, of course, 
by aiding the student directly. Two 
points come to mind in this approach. 
First, the federal government has been 
willing to aid veterans—not students. 
Second, in aiding veterans who are fee- 
paying students, the financial dilemma 
of higher education is not solved. Pos- 
sibly it is complicated even further. 
Students, it has been argued, have a 
tendency to gravitate to those colleges 
and universities with minimal fees. The 
United Kingdom has demonstrated the 
feasibility of a limited program of na- 
tional scholarships. Scholarships there 
have been a boon to the student—not 
the colleges. All British universities 
have had to receive additional help from 
Parliament through the University 
Grants Committee.® 


NEED oF INDEPENDENCE 


This administrative device may never- 
theless recommend itself to higher edu- 
cation in the United States. It suggests 
a way of mitigating the threat to aca- 
demic freedom implicit in appropria- 
tions direct to institutions. In receiv- 
ing public money, especially federal 
funds, colleges and their need for au- 
tonomy encounter basic theories upon 
which representative government devel- 
oped. The power to tax calls for repre- 
sentation. Expenditures from the pub- 
lic purse must be justified and ac- 
counted for to the satisfaction of the 
legally constituted governmental pow- 
ers that be. These powers, especially 
when constituting one national govern- 


8 A plan before Congress would permit sub- 
stantial income tax reduction for parents of 
all college students. Such tax reduction has 
never ‘been urged as a form of federal aid to 
colleges and universities, but inasmuch as it 
would permit them to raise fees, it would, in 
effect, amount to afd. 


ment, may not tolerate the freedom that 
higher education must have if it is to 
make its inimitable contribution. So 
far, many state governments, prompted 
by ‘the competitive situation among 
themselves and their institutions and be- 
tween public education and private higher 
education, have permitted their uni- 
versities considerable autonomy. Some 
state constitutions make the university 
an independent entity. In other states, 
corporate charters have given public in- 
stitutions self-government. No such in- 
dependence is likely to develop vis-a-vis 
the national government. 

As the cost of higher education has 
risen, even a few of the states have lost 
sight of its need for autonomy. They 
have vested in nonacademic agencies 
certain fiscal controls over higher edu- 
cation. Colleges and universities have 
been increasingly subjected to control 
by centralized state purchasing and ac- 
counting and by uniform state person- 
nel policies. In a few instances, con- 
trols over state printing have required 
state authorization of scholarly publi- 
cations. Pre-audit of expenditures en- 
abled a Governor of Florida to block 
effectively the Board of Cortrol’s choice 
for the university presidency. He 
threatened to withhold his signature 
from the salary check of the chosen ap- 
pointee. Those properly concerned for 
academic freedom should be much more 
alarmed over these developments than 
they are. 

To be worth while, learning and the 
institutions which foster it must be free 
and uninhibited. For this reason, Ameri- 
cans have been loath to place their 
schools at any level in a situation in 
which they might be subjected, either 
directly or indirectly, to the whims of 
those who might pervert them to selfish 
or political ends. It would be tragic to 
jeopardize higher education purely out 
of zeal to finance greater educational 
opportunity. If faced with the choice, 
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we might better have less educational 
opportunity and maintain freedom. Col- 
gate W. Darden, Jr., President of the 
University of Virginia, and a former 
Governor of that commonwealth, in dis- 
cussing the relationship between higher 
education and the state said: 


. . » publicly supported educational institu- 
tions should not be administered as other 
branches of the state government because 
educational activities are quite different 
from other state operations. While team- 
work and close coordination are required 
[with other state agencies], they are more 
apt to lead to mediocrity than to progress 
in educational institutions.® 


STATE PLANNING 


Fortunately, educators are a sanguine 
lot. , Where are the signs of hope? 

In the past few years two-thirds of 
the state governments have had commis- 
sions, patterned after the first Hoover 
Commission, studying their need for 
governmental reform. 

Several states have so far recognized 
fiscal problems in the offing that they 
have made studies and reported on the 
probable pattern of their taxes and ex- 
penditures.*° 

All commonwealths are holding con- 
ferences to determine the magnitude of 
the educational job ahead on all levels 
and the finances which will be needed. 
These will culminate in the White House 
Conference on Education in the autumn 
of 1955. 

A few states are taking other appro- 
priate steps more especially related to 
the future well-being of higher educa- 
tion. Florida, Ilinois, and California 


®See “Summary of Prepared Addresses,” 
32nd Annual Meeting, Association of Govern- 
ing Boards, November 15-19, 1954. 

10The most significant is the Temporary 
Commission on Fiscal Affairs of State Gov- 
ernment of the State of New York, headed by 
Frederick L. Bird, Director of Municipal Re- 
search for Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., which 
issued its report in January of this year. 
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have pointed the way. In Florida, the 
Board of Control of Higher Education 
has employed a competent professional 
staff to embark on a planning and de- 
velopment program to relate that state’s 
collegiate needs during the next twenty- 
five years to the industrial, natural, and 
cultural resources of the state. Llinois 
and California have initiated state-wide 
studies on birth rates, anticipated growth 
in higher education, and the needs re- 
sulting from them. The Governor of 
Michigan has convened the presidents 
of the publicly supported institutions of 
higher education there and asked them 
to develop a comprehensive plan to meet 
the impact of enrollment increases in 
the next fifteen years. 


INTELLIGENT ECONOMIES 


The public money now appropriated 
for higher education may be made to go 
even further. To accomplish this, senti- 
ment, vested interest, local pride, and 
prejudices will need to be put aside for 
fiscal considerations. Some states have 
altogether too many state colleges and 
even with greatly increased enrollments 
they are not organized to educate their 
youth properly at a.reasonable cost per 
student. In some states identical but 
inferior educational programs are of- 
fered by several public institutions. 
Some state-supported educational pro- 
grams are competing for students among 
themselves and with well-established 
programs in private institutions. When 
students are divided among too many 
institutions, none of them, be they pub- 
lic or private, can operate at an opti- 
mum cost. Meanwhile, other speciali- 
zations needed by students in a geo- 
graphical area are ignored altogether. 

Some states have committed them- 
selves by law to certain educational 
programs when there are not enough 
students or funds to warrant them. 
Only poor-quality education or high- 
cost education can result. For example, 
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experts have estimated that a popula- 
tion of two million is needed to give 
adequate public support. to a medical 
school. Five states with less than this 
minimal population are struggling to 
support accredited medical schools. An 
expensive-to-operate technical school 
may be supported by a state long after 
the state is surfeited, for example, with 
mining engineers and its minerals de- 
pleted. Such programs might well be 
consolidated with others in engineering 
to make at least one pre-eminent school 
of engineering in the state. Low-fee in- 
stitutions to provide teachers for com- 
monwealths have not altered their fee 
structure but they have enlarged their 
programs to become liberal arts colleges 
and even graduate schools. Half of the 
degrees they award do not lead to a 
teaching certificate. 

Within each college and university 
efficient management must be given 
greater consideration. Respect for aca- 
demic freedom does not give teaching 
personnel the right to determine the 
hour of day at which they will teach, 
the number of students to be assigned 
to each class, the number.and variety 
of courses offered, or the number of 
hours per-week to be taught. Manage- 
ment consultant services along with un- 
derstanding on the part of faculty and 
administration of the crisis that con- 
fronts higher education should stimu- 
late determination to make some in- 
ternal savings. 


POTENTIAL REVENUES 


Another hope stems from the appar- 
ent ability of the states to support 
higher education. There is a lack of 
correlation between tax-paying ability 
and tax effort. This indicates there are 
potential revenues to be had for col- 
leges and universities in many common- 
wealths. Half of the top ten states in 
terms of per capita income are among 


the lowest ten in per capita revenue col- 
lected. Nor is there any correlation be- 
tween the per capita income in the 
states and the per capita expenditure for 
higher education, Of the top ten states 
in terms of per capita income—gener- 
ally accepted as a satisfactory measure 
of ability to support governmental serv- 
ices—only California is found in the 
top ten in terms of support of higher 
education. If higher education is to 
face its future with confidence, tax col- 
lections must more nearly approximate 
the ability to pay and the percentage of 
state expenditures that higher education 
enjoyed in the 1920’s must be regained. 

Somé additional revenues may be col- 
lected even though tax rates are not in- 
creased and tax payments in terms of 
ability are not measurably improved. 
The President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers estimates a gross national prod- 
uct by 1970 in excess of 500 billion, a 
gain of 35 per cent. While attainment 
of this goal may be a boon to higher 
education, the economy is in turn de- 
pendent upon higher education if this 
growth is to be achieved. Thomas B. 
McCabe, former chairman of the Board 
oë Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, suggests that to reach this goal 
individual productivity will have to be 
increased 40 to 50 per cent. This will 
not be done simply by people working 
harder and in greater numbers. It will 
be achieved only by better methods and 
by fundamental and applied research 
which-are the fruits of trained minds 
in a free society. 


VENTURE CAPITAL 


The people of the United States must 
realize that funds for higher education 
represent the true “venture capital” of 
the nation. Higher education, whether 
public or private, must no longer suffer 
from financial malnutrition. Too much 
depends upon its well-being. Our prob- 
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lem today is not a lack of sufficient po- the unique role higher education plays 
tential resources for higher education. in the nation’s future. When this is 
Rather, it is a lack of appreciation of understood, the funds will be available. 
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professor of government, University of Rochester (1943-45), teaching fellow and instruc- 
tor in polsitcal scence, University of Michigan (1939-43), and secretary to Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenburg (1936-37). He is currently a trustee of the Winterthur Museum 
and a member of the Executsve Board of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 


DISCUSSION * 


In the discussion there was apparent 
agreement that the division between pub- 
lic and private institutions was artificial, 
that tax exemption was a form of govern- 
mental subsidy shared by privately con- 
trolled institutions, and that in many states 
direct grants-in-aid or contracted services 
were common among universities and col- 
leges usually referred to as private. 

The extraction of funds from state legis- 
latures is increasingly difficult. Tax sources 
available to states are diminishing under 
the competition of federal and local cesses. 
Political problems harass the university 
official representing the cause of higher 
education in the- state legislatures. In 
some states, the composition of the legis- 


*The papers were distributed and were 
read by the conference participants prior to 
each of the scheduled sessions. Discussion 
from the floor was entertained by each of the 
authors, 

This ‘summary of the discussion and all 
summaries on later pages have been prepared 
by Dr. Richard D Lambert, Assistant Editor 
of THE ANNALS. 


lature is not such as would favor the col- 
leges and universities even though the pub- 
lic as a whole might be more generous. 
It was pointed out that there is no special 
pressure group equivalent to the parent- 
teacher associations interested in promot- 
ing general funds for higher education. 
The few pressure groups available are seek- 
ing funds for specialized schools and train- 
ing programs within the universities. 

The question of state interference in the 
internal affairs of the university was raised, 
and the conference concluded that except 
for a few extreme cases, state support has 
not implied state control in the educational 
aspects of the school. However, the num- 
ber of expensive subsidiary services which 
the school is required to provide vastly 
complicates the administrative and budg- 
etary problems of state universities. It 
was felt that there was little chance of in- 
troducing an ideal type of state aid such 
as is exemplified by the British educational 
grants system, which gives funds for gen- 
eral educational purposes without political 
control. 


Government Support of Private Colleges 
.and Universities l 


By CARTER DAVIDSON 


S we look into the history of gov- 

ernment support of higher educa- 
tion, we discover that the line between 
public and private higher education has 
not always been very strictly drawn. 
For example, Harvard, Yale, and many 
other colonial colleges were supported 
by colonial grants in the early days. 
Even after the Revolution and the es- 
tablishment of the Constitution of the 
United States, the various states made 
appropriations to colleges which are now 
considered completely independent. For 


example, ia New York State both Co- > 


lumbia and Union received appropria- 
tions from the state legislature during 
the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The distinction was sharpened 
considerably in the year 1816, when the 
state of New Hampshire tried to make 
Dartmouth College the state university. 
This was resisted by the Trustees, and 
under the leadership of Daniel Webster 
was successfully fought through the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, re- 
sulting in the famous 1819 decision. 


LAND-GRANT PROGRAM 


A few years later, when the public- 
lands problem began to grow large upon 
the horizon, the states felt that one of 
the best ways of using the public lands 
was to support higher education; there- 
fore the land-grant program was put 
into effect. Although grants of land 
were occasionally made to colleges with 
private charters, most of these land 
grants were made to public institutions. 
In place of the land grant, many pri- 
vate colleges were given complete tax 


exemption on any land that they might 
hold within the state. These old “tax- 
exempt charters” have become very 
valuable in later years. In 1862, after 
many years of legislative activity, Sena- 
tor Morrill of Vermont managed to get 
through Congress the famous Morrill 
Act, decreeing that 30,000 acres of the 
public lands, then largely in the West, 
be given to each state for each member 
of Congress from that state, for the es- 
tablishment of public “land-grant col- 
leges” within all the states of the Un- 
ion. Apparently the original idea was 
that these land grants were to serve as 
endowment, but many of the lands were 
sold off before they increased greatly in 
value, and the proceeds were put into 
buildings and the establishing of the 
institutions. 

Cornell University, which considers 
itself a combination of a private insti- 
tution and a state college, has profited 
most from the land-grant endowment. 
In addition to Cornell, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, and Rutgers Uni- 
versity, all of which were considered 
private universities, were included un- 
der the land-grant provisions. It is in- 
teresting to note that within recent 
years both Rutgers University and the 
University of Vermont have been for- 
mally taken over in toto by the State 
of New Jersey and the State of Ver- 
mont respectively as their state universi- 
ties. In at least two cases out of four, 
therefore, the granting of federal gov- 
ernmental support through the land 
grant has led eventually to the taking 
over of the institution by the state. All 
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other land grants were made to state 
universities or to establish new “state 
colleges” throughout the nation. These 
were supplemented by grants from the 
federal government in 1887 for the es- 
tablishment of agricultural experiment 
stations, and appropriations beginning 
in 1890 for annual support of the pro- 
gram, particularly in agriculture. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


Aid from the federal government to 
higher education has been definitely 
“programmatic”; through the Morrill 
Act, aid has been given for the develop- 
ment of agricultural and mechanical 
education, with the later addition of 
home economics. In 1918, in the emer- 
gency of World War I, the federal gov- 
ernment established a Student Army 
Training Corps, which lasted only a 
few months, but was then reorganized 
as the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
on the campuses of both public and pri- 
vate institutions. It was required, how- 
ever, that all land-grant colleges should 
have the ROTC. Previous to World 
War I the federal government had, of 
course, supported the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis and 
the United States Military Academy at 


West Point, and had given encourage- ' 


ment to military schools in the indi- 
vidual states. The purpose of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training program, how- 
ever, was not to help the colleges finan- 
cially, but to provide trained manpower 
for the armed forces. It was usually 
necessary for the colleges to supply the 
buildings and secretarial assistance for 
the ROTC programs, though the gov- 
ernment paid the salaries of the faculty 
members who were sent in from the 
armed forces personnel. The ROTC 
arrangements have worked fairly satis- 
factorily for thirty-seven years, since 
World War II in an expanded form. 


NATIONAL YouTH ADMINISTRATION 


Seeking to solve the problems of un- 
employed youth during the depths of 
the depression, the federal government 
established in 1934 the National Youth 
Administration, which continued for 
nine years to pay modest wages to boys 
and girls attending colleges and uni- 
versities, as well as to some attending 
high school, for part-time work which 
they did in connection with their col- 
lege duties. During the nine years that 
this program was in operation 620,000 
students received aid amounting to 
more than $93,000,000. The colleges 
provided the supervision of the work 
without extra compensation, a very 
satisfactory arrangement, although it 
may have given some faculty members 
a habit of relying upon student assist- 
ance. I served for several years as an 
NYA co-ordinator on a college campus, 
and I must say that it helped many stu- 
dents to go to college who would other- 
wise have been unable to attend. 


1 


EFFECTS OF PREWAR FEDERAL AD 


As we look back pver these activities 
of the government before World War 
II, we see certain patterns emerging. 
Perhaps as a result of the land-grant 
program, the federal government now 
has a practical monopoly over all agri- 
cultural education. Could it be said 
that as a result the farmers trained in 
these land-grant colleges are more ame- 
nable to federal assistance in the total 
agricultural program than they would | 
have been if their education had not 
been supported by the federal govern- 
ment? ROTC programs on our cam- 
puses have certainly modified the cur- 
ricula at many colleges, and at times 
the granting or withholding of an ROTC 
unit has been used as a club to force 
colleges into changing their require- 
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ments or even increasing their enroll- 
ments. The NYA program was discon- 
tinued in 1943 because World War II 
did away with the unemployment prob- 
lem among American youth. 


STATE AD 


There have been interesting experi- 
ments in the various states of the Un- 
ion to give state aid to the independent 
colleges. Before 1942 and the outbreak 
of World War TI, the chief state aid to 
private higher education was the privi- 
lege of tax exemption, though in some 
states, such as New York and Minne- 
sota, there was a modest program of 
state scholarships which could be used 
at either the private or public institu- 
tions. In New York State the state 
government established “contract col- 
leges” of forestry at Syracuse Univer- 
sity and of ceramics at Alfred Univer- 
sity, in addition to the contract colleges 
at Cornell. More recently this formula 
has been modified by the establishment 
of the State University of New York, 
which includes all these contract units. 
Some are, however, still operated in co- 
operation with the independent colleges. 
Pennsylvania, in addition to supporting 
Pennsylvania State University and a 
number of teachers colleges, has been 
making annual appropriations to the 
University of Pittsburgh, the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Temple Univer- 
sity, particularly for medical education. 
Virginia made appropriations to the Col- 
lege of William and Mary for teacher 
education, and now lists that institution 
as one of its state teachers colleges. 
California has located tax-supported 
junior colleges on the campuses of in- 
dependent senior colleges, as at Stock- 
ton. 

FEDERAL Procrams Since WoriLp 

War II 


These and other experiments were 
pushed into the background when World 
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War II descended upon us. Under the 
stimulus of the defense program, the 
federal government begar to pour bil- 
lions of dollars into educational and 
research programs; they were, how- 
ever, still programmatic in nature. For 
example, in the year 1950 there 
were nineteen federal departments which 
were carrying on educational programs; 
namely, the Departments of State, the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, Justice, 
Commerce, the Treasury. Agriculture, 
and the Interior, and the United States 
Maritime Commission, the Federal 
Works Agency, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, the Federal Security Agency, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the War Assets Administration, 
and the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. It should be emphasized once 
again that these programs were estab- 
lished, not in order to give financial aid 
to the educational institutions, but in 
order to provide services to the de- 
partments of the federal government 
concerned. 


Veterans Administration educational 
program 


Of all these programs the largest in 
number of individuals affected and in 
its total cost was, of course, the Veter- 
ans Administration program of educa- 
tion for those who had been in the 
armed services. Through Public Law 
16 those veterans who had been in any 
way incapacitated by military service 
were given an opportunity to rehabili- 
tate and prepare themselves for useful 
occupations. The stated purpose of 
Public Law 346 was to enable the vet- 
eran to make up for the time lost in 
military service, upon the assumption 
that his education had been interrupted 
by the war. Although it is true that 
the great increase in student enrollment 
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threw a heavy burden upon all institu- 
tions, it was at the same time an un- 
precedented opportunity for service and 
for growth for many institutions which 
desired to expand. The formula of pay- 
ing tuition fees plus a maintenance al- 
lowance enabled the independent col- 
leges to charge fairly high tuition fees 
without severe handicap to the veterans. 
The program had many good points, 
including freedom of choice of the insti- 
tution attended, but it would be willful 
blindness on our part if we indicated 
that there were no difficulties involved. 
Dozens of meetings were held between 
representatives of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and of the colleges and universi- 
ties to try to iron out misunderstandings 
on a variety of questions, such as the 
equitable definition of a “change of 
course,” the out-of-state tuition charges 
made by state institutions, the delays 
in payments, the suitability of certain 
courses for college credit, and the re- 
strictions placed upon colleges because 
of the flagrant abuses by “fly-by-night” 
institutions below the college level. 
Out of some of these difficulties came 
the regulations of Public Law 550, for 
the education of veterans of the Korean 
conflict, which made all payments direct 
to the veteran so that he would himself 
control the tuition charge and main- 
tenance allowance. Some private col- 
leges have insisted that the form of 
Public Law 550 has forced many veter- 
ans to attend public rather than private 
institutions to make their allowance 
cover the cost. To this the government 


can answer that P. L. 550 is “program-: 


matic,” intended to help the veteran, 
not the college. 


Training of federal employees 


Since World War II the federal gov- 
ernment has continued to use private 
universities and colleges for in-service 
training of federal employees, including 
a large number of those in the armed 
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services who are sent there while on 
active duty for training in particular 
fields. During the year 1950, . there 
were more than 60,000 such federal em- 
ployees receiving training in American 
colleges. In selecting these institutions, 
the federal government seems not to 
discriminate against the private institu- 
tion. 


Contract research 


In the area of contract research, the 
war stimulated government grants for 
this purpose, and they have grown 
rather than decreased since the end of 
hostilities. In addition to the major in- 
stallations such as Los Alamos and the 
Argcnne Laboratories, for which the 
government has contracted with the 
University of California and the Uni- 
vers:ty of Chicago respectively, the De- 
partment of Defense and the Atomic 
Energy Commission are spending over 
$100,000,000 a year on research proj- 
ects, and the majority of these are in 
private rather than in public institu- 
tions. The United States Public Health 
Service is spending over $11,000,000 a 
year, most of this in the private medi- 
cal colleges. The National Science Foun- 
dation, which eventually may spend 


` $15,000,000 and whose program may 


become a permanent part of our na- 
tional picture, has also made grants 
without discrimination to private insti- 
tutions and to individuals studying in 
private institutions. As a result, over 
two hundred institutions are carrying on 
research on contract from the federal 
government for over $132,000,000 a 
year, this amount constituting more 
than 70 per cent of all the research 
being carried on in these institutions. 
The question might well be raised as 
to whether such a large amount coming 
from the federal government on the ba- 
sis of annual appropriations does not 
make the colleges and universities 
heavily dependent upon the ups and 
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downs of the federal budget. The in- 
stitutions are also handicapped in the 
employment of personnel for these re- 
search projects, since tenure as mem- 
bers of the faculty cannot be granted 
to these men and women, yet they may 
be on the university staff for a long pe- 
riod of years, so that a moral obliga- 
tion is established. The Public Health 
Service has also made grants for teach- 
ing, particularly in the fields of cancer, 
cardiovascular diseases, and psychiatry, 
which have done much to improve the 
teaching in the medical schools, but 
which have made the medical school 
budgets heavily dependent upon this 
support. Withdrawal of such grants 
would create a crisis in the budgets of 
most of the medical schools of the coun- 
try. Although the private colleges are 
inclined to complain about the uncer- 
tainty of federal grants for research, 
they are the first to admit that without 
these grants the amount of research go- 
ing on on our college campuses would be 
greatly reduced, and progress, particu- 
larly in scientific fields, would be slowed 
down immeasurably. 


Surplus supplies 


Toward the end of the war the armed 
forces discovered that they had vast 
amounts of supplies which were in sur- 
plus, and they began offering these, 
either as gifts or at a great discount in 
price, to the colleges and universities. 
The various offices of distribution in 
the country seemed to have different 
policies for distribution, and as a re- 
sult some institutions profited greatly 
while others were left out entirely. 
Eventually these discrepancies were al- 
leviated, and today the distribution 
seems to be a fairly equitable one 
throughout the land. Many colleges 
have equipped their shops and labora- 
tories with such surplus equipment, and 
there are still billions of dollars worth 
of it awaiting distribution. It is to be 
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hoped that the federal government will 
exercise wisdom in this distribution, to 
see to it that not merely the squeaky 
wheels are greased but that those insti- 
tutions which can make the best use of 
the materials and are in greatest need 
of such help are adequately supplied. 
Housing 

When the veterans in their mil- 
lions .descended upon the campuses in 
1946, housing was such a severe prob- 
lem that the federal government had to 
step in and erect many temporary dwell- 
ings as dormitories for single students 
and apartments for married veterans. 
Through the Public Works Administra- 
tion there were also a number of class- 
room buildings erected for the use of 
the veterans. Most of these were 
temporary structures,.and many have 
now been demolished or are approach- 
ing demolition. Others will probably 
remain on our campuses ior many years 
to come. 

To take care of the problems of per- 
manent housing, Congress passed a bill 
in 1950 authorizing the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to lend up to a 
maximum of $300,000,000 to the col- 
leges and universities of the country for 
the erection of dormitories on a long- 
term loan basis at a very low rate 
of interest. To date about half this 
amount has actually been taken up by 
the colleges, and the rest will undoubt- 
edly be used as it is released by the 
federal authorities. This aid has gone 
to private institutions in the main, be- 
cause the public colleges can issue their 
own tax-exempt bonds at a rate of in- 
terest lower than that provided by the 
federal government. 


Income tax deduction 


Congress has given further help to 
private education by increasing the per- 
centage which can be deducted from 
personal income, in reports to the gov- 
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ernment for tax purposes, by those in- 
dividuals who wish to contribute to 
charity. As yet the results of this in- 
crease in percentage have not been 
clearly visible. Modifications have also 
been made in the dependency regula- 
tions for federal income tax to enable 
the student who is in college to work 
in the summer and during term time 
and still be considered a dependent of 
his family. 


EMERGENT QUESTIONS 


As we look back over the happenings 
of the last fifteen years in the United 
States, we must ask ourselves several 
very basic questions about the effect of 
federal policy upon our private institu- 
tions. Is the gradual shifting of our to- 
tal college enrollment away from the 
private institutions to the public insti- 
tutions due to the aid being given by 
the federal government to tax-supported 
land-grant institutions? Does the fact 
that twelve private universities, the 
California Institute of Technology, the 
University of Chicago, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Cornell University, Harvard 
University, the Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Johns Hopkins University, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the University of Pennsylvania, 
Princeton University, the University of 
Rochester, and Stanford University, plus 
five state institutions, the University of 
California, the University of Illinois, 
Iowa State College, the University of 
Michigan, and the University of Min- 
nesota, received almost 90 per cent of 
all the money given in contract re- 
search indicate that the federal govern- 
ment is interested in encouraging the 
larger institutions at the expense of the 
smaller, the universities at the expense 
of the undergraduate colleges, or could 
it be argued that the programs of use 
to the federal government can be car- 
ried out only in the larger and more 
fully developed professional and gradu- 
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ate schools? Is it fair to say that the 
federal government seems to be inter- 
ested only in vocational and profes- 
sional educational services rather than 
in the liberal arts? Is the heavy stress. 
on the sciences and engineering justified 
in view of the major social problems 
with which our civilization is faced? 
Can the government reduce its stress 
upon applied science and give more at- 
tention to basic scientific research? 


_PROPOSALS FoR FUTURE FEDERAL Am 


These questions and others like them 
lead us to a consideration of various 
proposals which have been made for fu- 
ture federal aid to private education. 
Public Law 346 and 550 veterans will 
soon disappear from our campuses. 
What will be the pattern of the future? 


What concerns are national? 


As we look to the future we ask our- 
selves, “What concerns in the educa- 
tional area are not national in na- 
ture?” If we accept the argument that 
since there was no mention of educa- 
tion in the federal Constitution all edu- 
cational matters should be left on the 
local level, then the programs previ- 
ously described, such as the land-grant 
college program, are hard to justify. 
Our past experience would suggest that 
the federal government should not grant 
aid to education except to carry out a 
program which is distinctly federal in 
nature and of direct assistance to the 
federal government, such as contract 
research and the rehabilitation of war 
veterans. There is a strong feeling that 
if we do not stick to this principle of 
programmatic aid there will be no limit 
to the invasion of local autonomy by 
federal activities. To avoid this pos- 
sibility, some have suggested that the 
federal aid should not be given to in- 
dividuals or to institutions but to states, 
who would then distribute it to indi- 
viduals and institutions. Although this 
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may seem to avoid federal interference, 
is it not really a subterfuge? Does this 
not merely multiply the problems by 
forty-eight or more, as local conditions 
,and prejudices enter into the picture? 
Would a state-administered veterans- 
aid bill have been better or worse than 
what we have experienced? Will the 
issue of the separation of church and 
state, which is already rearing its head 
in New Jersey and elsewhere, make it 
impossible for state authorities to grant 
aid to denominational colleges? 

Is medical education, which has often 
been pointed out as an area of federal 
concern, really a special case? True, 
there is a United States Public Health 
Service, but if the principle of making 
medical education a national concern is 
accepted, could not the same case be 
built up for teacher education or engi- 
neering or business administration or 
social work or political science? Is 
federal aid to medical education merely 
a back door to the nationalization and 
socialization of all medical services? 
The mere fact that medical education is 
in a more desperate financial condition 
than some other forms of education 
hardly seems justification for calling in 
the federal-emergency pulmotor. 


State need as a basis 


Does the argument really hold water 
that since some of our states are unable 
to take care of their educational needs 
alone the federal government must step 
in? In any given year it might be 
shown that Mississippi and Arkansas are 
having a harder time than New York 
or California to see a high percentage 
of their young people through high 
school and into college, but are these 
differences so permanent in nature that 
they must be treated by federal sur- 
gery? It has been argued that changes 
in the economy during the last ten years 
have revised the picture of the needy 
areas very markedly. It is also argued 
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that the less wealthy states could take 
care of their educational needs more 
satisfactorily if they would revise their 
tax structure in the direction followed 
by some of the more wealthy states. 


Pressure toward federal scholarship 
program 

Ever since the publication in 1947 of 
the six-volume report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education, en- 
titled Higher Education for American 
Democracy, the major pressure for fed- 
eral aid to higher education has been in 
the direction of a federal scholarship 
program to increase the percentage of 
young people of college age in attend- 
ance at our American institutions. The 
President’s Commission argued that ‘49 
per cent of the age group seventeen 
through twenty-one have the intellec- 
tual ability to finish the junior college 
level of education, and 32 per cent have 
the ability to finish the four years of 
college or specialized professional edu- 
cation. The achievement of these per- 
centages would bring about an immedi- 
ate doubling of the number of students 
in college, and as our population in- 
creases would step the figure up even 
higher. The President’s Commission 
felt that the chief deterrent to entering 
college for this age group was financial 
and that therefore the only means by 
which the percentage could be increased 
would be a system of scholarships. It 
believed that scholarships from private 
sources would be inadequate to meet 
the need, and that therefore the federal 
government would be the only possible 
source from which such scholarships 
could come. ‘This report stirred up 
great debate among educational leaders, 
but no action has as yet been taken by 
Congress, because Public Law 346 kept 
our colleges more than filled to the end 
of 1950, and in that year, just as the 
discussion of a federal scholarship pro- 
gram was growing warm, the Korean 
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conflict broke out, which bas kept the 
federal government in the student-aid 
business ever since. Now that Public 
Law 550 is going to come to an end 
the agitation has begun again that we 
should use these two great veteran 
scholarship programs as models upon 
which to build a citizen’s scholarship 
plan. There is no doubt whatever that 
many colleges are in favor of a federal 
scholarship program. A survey made 
by the National Education Association 
in 1949 reported that 83 per cent of 
the private colleges and 80 per cent 
of the public colleges approved of the 
program. 


How great is the need? 


Let us ask ourselves some pertinent 
questions. Do a very large number of 
able and interested students now actu- 
ally remain away from our college cam- 
puses because of their financial in- 
ability? Frankly, this is rather hard to 
believe in a period of high levels of 
family income, unprecedented savings in 
banks and government bonds, oppor- 
tunities for summer employment and 
for part-time employment during the 
college year, millions of dollars in un- 
used college loan funds, and the recent 
heavy growth of scholarships sponsored 
by private corporations and founda- 
tions. It was estimated by the Com- 
mission on Financing Higher Education 
that in 1949-50 124,000 undergraduate 
students were receiving over $27,000,000 
in scholarships. A study reported in 
the April 1955 number of the Educa- 
tional Record by Mr. John N. Schlagel 
indicates that in twenty-five selected 
colleges and universities during the year 
1952-53 there had been an increase of 
more than a 100 per cent in the scholar- 
ships over a four-year period. We can 
infer, then, that there is certainly more 
than $50,000,000 in scholarships being 
distributed through the colleges them- 
selves to students during the current 
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year. In addition, there have been mil- 
lions of dollars set up by corporations, 
such as the Ford Motor Company, Un- 
ion Carbide, and General Motors, to sup- 
plement the college scholarships. The 
legislature of New York State has just 
doubled the number of state scholar- 
ships of $350 a year awarded each May 
to graduating seniors. This year 3,388 
new scholarships will be awarded, plus 
300 special scholarships for nurses. 

Do. we have clear proof that such 
philanthropy is going to be insufficient 
to meet the need for student aid in the 
years ahead? Is it not true that many 
of the students who stay away from col- 
lege do so not for lack of money but 
for lack of motivation? If we assume 
that the average cost of attending a 
college in this country for a year is 
$1,200, does it not seem reasonable to 
expect that the family or relatives or 
friends should put up one-fourth of this 
amount? One-fourth could ‘come from 
the student’s savings or summer earn- 
ings, one-fourth from earnings during 
the college year, and the final fourth 
from either a scholarship or a loan. 
Although it may be pleasant for a 
student to go to college without any 
responsibilities other than study and 
enjoyment of extracurricular activities, 
there has been abundant proof that a 
limited work load of not more than fif- 
teen hours a week can be carried with- 
out damage to either the academic rec- 
ord or the participation in student af- 
fairs. Although a student might hesi- 
tate to go heavily in debt in order to 
start college, there is good reason why, 
as he approaches graduation and em- 
ployment, he should be willing to finance 
his college education at least in part on 
loan funds. These loan funds are usu- 
ally set up so that the rate of interest is 
very low indeed and often does not be- 
come effective until a year or two after 
the student has been graduated. 

Is not the proper way to help more 
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students through college to give the aid 
to students who really need it rather 
than to those whose parents want the 
prestige of a prize scholarship award or 
whose families feel they need a new 
automobile or television set more than 
they need a college education, or to 
athletes who think that the world owes 
them a free education? Would it not 
be better to work out an integrated pro- 
gram of aid for students who wish to go 
to college by which they will use family 
and personal savings during their first 
year to get started and then will gradu- 
ally move over into the field of work 
and loans to finish the job? The Com- 
mission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion felt that if all our present resources 
were sufficiently utilized, there would be 
very few able and properly motivated 
students who could not attend college, 
and for these very few other states of 
the Union might very well follow the 
pattern set.by New York: State. 


Federal scholarships—proposals and ob- 
jections 

In the 1950 Congress, Senator Thomas 
and Representative Barden introduced 
a bill for a federal scholarship program. 
Similar bills have been introduced into 
succeeding Congresses with some modi- 
fications in the direction of defense- 
related aid. The Thomas-Barden bill 
prohibited federal control of the educa- 
tional institutions to which the students 
went and placed the administration of 
the program in the hands of the Com- 
missioner of Education, with the aid of 
an advisory council of twelve members. 
No discrimination was to be allowed on 
the basis of race, color, or creed, but 
awards were to be made on scholastic 
merit and stipends were to be granted 
only if financial need could be estab- 
lished. An appropriation of $15,000,000 
per year per class would allow 75,000 
students to be assisted with an average 
of $800 a year in outright scholarships, 
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which could be supplemented by loans 
up to $2,400 in a four-year period, to 
be repaid within ten years after gradua- 
tion. 

This bill and others since have been 
attacked on the basis that they open an 
avenue for political favoritism toward 
groups in society or toward favorite in- 
stitutions. It has also been argued that 
any system of scholarship tests would 
obviously militate against those stu- 
dents who had attended the poorer sec- 
ondary schools and might result in in- 
jury to minority groups. Others have 
felt that subsistence allowance should 
be separated from tuition allowance, so 
that the student would have more free- 
dom of choice of the institutions he 
might attend. In order to avoid the 
dangers of state politics, President Mil- 
ton Eisenhower, of Pennsylvania State 
University, has advocated the prorating 
of these scholarships among colleges and 
universities on the basis of their enroll- 


' ment, leaving the award and adminis- 


tration of the scholarships yp to the in- 
stitutions. This would be following the 
pattern used by the National Youth 
Administration during the depression. 
Others have advocated that the NYA 
work grant is a good pattern to follow, 
but the fear of federal control of the 
colleges still lies at the bottom of much 
of the opposition. The report of the 
President’s Commission stated as fol- 
lows: 


Sound public policy demands that the 
state be able to review and control educa- 
tional policies in any institution receiving 
public funds. The acceptance of public 
funds and thereby public control by pri- 
vate institutions would tend to destroy the 
competitive advantages and free inquiry 
which they have established and which are 
so important in providing certain safe- 
guards to freedom.+ 


1 United States, President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, Higher Education for 
American Democracy (Washington, D. C, 
1947), Vol. V, p. 58. i 
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British grants to universities 


Some friends of federal scholarships 
have wondered whether we might not 
‘ learn a lesson from the British, who 
through the University Grants Commit- 
tee have been making national grants 
direct to the British universities over a 
considerable period of years. . Today 
the British universities are largely de- 
pendent upon these grants. A study 
made by President Dodds and others 
for the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education reported, however, that al- 
though this program had worked well 
for the British universities, it was not 
one for export to the United States, 
where the number of institutions was so 
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much greater and local political pres- 
sures were much more common. 


CHANGE IN DIRECTION IMPROBABLE 


In conclusion, it would be fair to say 
that a change in federal policy in the 
direction of outright grants to private 
educational institutions for support of 
the liberal arts rather than the practical 
sciences and of scholarship grants to 
students on the basis of academic ability 
and need rather than on the basis of 
service to the armed forces or other 
federal agency would mark a severe 
break with the past. At the present 
moment such a change does not seem 
likely to come about. 


Carter Davidson, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., LH.D., D.Sc., Schenectady, New York, kas 


been president of Union College (Schenectady) and chancellor of Union University (Al- 
bany) since 1946. He was president of Knox College from 1936 to 1946, after ten years 
of college English teaching. President Davidson was chairman of the Board of the Em- 
pire State Foundation of Independent Liberal Arts Colleges, president of the New York 
State Association of Colleges and Universities, and member of the Committee on Rela- 
tions between the Federal Government and Higher Education and of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. He was a member of 
the Commission on Financing Higher Education (1949-52). He is coauthor of Poetry: 
Its Appreciation and Enjoyment (1934) and Colleges for Freedom (1947). 


DISCUSSION 


The conference was concerned about a 
growing tendency in local governmental 
bodies to whittle away at the areas of tax 
exemption open to institutions of higher 
education. Although some of the partici- 
pants felt that the private institutions were 
not exploiting to the fullest extent their 
power to acquire tax-exempt real estate, 
others urged caution and tact in the use of 
this device. Pointing out that the purchase 
of tax-free real estate was a hidden form 
of subsidy without governmental control 
and at the discretion of the institution, 
they argued that the public frequently ob- 
jected strenuously to the acquisition of 
new properties under the tax-exempt clause 
and that educational institutions are usu- 
ally defeated in long, expensive legal bat- 


tles. In some municipalities, laws have 
been passed to bar further removal of prop- 
erty from the tax list by requiring a local 
vote to exempt real estate purchases by 
educational institutions. As a result, the 
private colleges have at present mixed 
holdings of taxable and tax-exempt proper- 
ties. Nevertheless, it was felt that endow- 
ments of real estaté taken over tax free are 
a fruitful means of combating growing de- 
ficits. 

The conference raised a number of de- 
tailed objections to state and particularly 
to federal programs purportedly in aid of 
higher education. The federal government, 
it was alleged, is interested only in specific 
services and programs such as ROTC, ag- 
ricultural extension, and contract research 
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rather than in general education. Under 
the “general welfare” clause in the Consti- 
tution the way was legally open for more 
general support. The discussion leader 
enumerated a series of difficulties experi- 
enced by colleges in dealing with federal 
government programs. Nineteen different 
federal agencies conduct separate programs 
in the colleges, and each is eager to have 
its program isolated from those of other 
governmental departments. They further 
insist on taking a direct hand in the edu- 
cational administration of these programs 
and require short-run and highly visible 
evidence of success. Of all the programs, 
the NYA drew the most praise, inasmuch 
as the fumds were given directly to the col- 
leges to dispense in student aid. Some ob- 
jected that NYA was a made-work pro- 
gram and did little to assist the colleges 
themselves. 

There was a strong feeling among some 
members of the group that government aid, 
in particular federal aid, was not only un- 
sought by the privately controlled schools 
but was potentially damaging. Scholarship 
aid to individual students, unless it is ac- 
companied by supplemental grants to the 
institution, covers only a fraction of the 
expenses of educating the student, and the 
school has to bear the rest of the financial 
burden. 

Opinion was divided on the desirability 
of the proposed federal scholarship scheme. 
It was argued that present resources were 
adequate and that the resulting govern- 
mental bureaucracy required to select and 
administer the scholarships would spend 
three dollars for a task the private insti- 
tutions could do for one dollar. More- 
over, the tendency of control to follow 
funds appeared inescapable. Others felt 
that there was no other way to handle the 
forthcoming “Bull Market” in higher edu- 
cation. 

Opinion was also divided on the con- 
tribution that contract research is making 
to financing higher education. It was felt 
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to be particularly useful where graduate 
students were numerically high in ratio to 
the total student body, for contract re- 
search is a form of subsidy for graduate 


training. Otherwise, it frecuently does not . 


adequately cover operating expenses. The 
emphasis in contract research is heavily 
on the technological and applied sciences 
rather than on basic research. There are 
variations among the different contracting 
agencies. The Office of Naval Research in 
particular is more likely to finance basic 
research than most other governmental di- 
visions. However, so long as the govern- 
mental agency itself carries a practitioner’s 
label, on occasion it was free to sponsor 
essential liberal arts and humanistic studies. 


Opinion was uniformly favorable to the’ ` 


proposed legislation granting tax deduc- 
tions to families who were supporting col- 
lege students. 

It had been anticipated that the change 
of the GI Bill provisions under Public Law 
550 would operate to induce veterans to 
select public colleges and universities where 
tuitions are considerably lower than in pri- 
vate institutions of equal status. In the 
case of four-year colleges, surveys do not 
bear this out, although a long-term trend 
in the direction of state schools has con- 
tinued. 

The discussion leader listed several other 
questions which were of interest, but could 
not be debated in the time available: 

1. Would there be any improvement in 
programs if federal government programs 
for higher education were handled by the 
states? 

2. Is there any justification for the 
heavy emphasis on financing medical edu- 
cation to the exclusion of others? 

3. How justifiable is the expenditure of 
federal funds to support higher education 
in the so-called “needy states”? 

4. Why do not state institutions increase 
tuition charges to lower the general tax 
burden and equalize the competition be- 
tween public and private colleges? 


Alumni Support and Annual Giving 


By Ernest T. 


N its efforts to further the cause of 
the annual alumni fund, the Ameri- 
can Alumni Council may well have done 
a disservice to itself and to our college 
and university alumni. For in report- 
ing the steadily rising total of gifts to 
such funds, we have conveyed the im- 
pression that these amounts represent 
the sum total of alumni support. Lost 
sight of are the millions of dollars which 
alumni bequeath or give outright each 
year to colleges and universities for new 
buildings, increased endowment, or other 
capital purposes. Only as we recognize 
that these gifts too represent alumni 
support do we gain the proper perspec- 
tive on this major element of educa- 
tional philanthropy. : 

For every dollar contributed by alumni 
through the annual funds, at least two 
alumni dollars reach the institutions di- 
rectly or through other channels. Such 
are the findings of the latest American 
Alumni Council Fund Survey, which, for 
the first time, has made a determined 
effort to uncover and publicize the fig- 
ures for total alumni support. Though 
some of the 352 institutions reporting 
did not have adequate records to pro- 
vide a complete figure, most could give 
the desired totals and others agreed to 
report in the future. So it is that two- 
dollar totals are receiving equal billing 
this year: $21,619,035 as the amount 
contributed in 1954 by 791,008 alumni 
(20.3 per cent of those solicited) to 
their annual funds, and $62,902,852 as 
the total of alumni support to these in- 
stitutions. (About one-fourth of the 
degree-granting colleges and universi- 
ties are included in the report.) It may 
well be true that the beneficiaries of 
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higher education are not yet fully fac- 
ing their financial responsibilities. Nev- 
ertheless, the figures are gradually be- 
ing made available that ensure fairer 
evaluation of the share of educational 
philanthropy represented by alumni 
support. 

Though the American Alumni Council 
takes pride in its yearly survey, it faces 
real difficulties in reconciling individual 
reports. Some colleges use the alumni 
fund as the receiving agency for all cur- 
rent gifts from whatever type of donor, 
be it parent, friend, church, or corpora- 
tion. Some assign to the fund all 
alumni contributions of whatever type, 
including bequests and capital gifts. 
The diversity that characterizes our 
system of higher education applies 
equally to the fund-raising approaches 
and bookkeeping systems in use on the 
various campuses. In general usage, 
however, the terms “alumni fund” and 
“annual giving” are synonymous; each 
is defined as a plan under which sub- 
stantially all of an institution’s alumni 
are solicited for contributions every 
year, in whatever amount the individual 
chooses to give and usually for unre- 
stricted purposes or for operating ex- 
penses. Since these are for the most 
part recurring gifts, the funds live up to 
their description as “living endowment.” 
In his forthcoming book on How to 
Raise Money for Higher Education, 
John A. Pollard cites the $21,619,035 
figure of the 1954 survey and observes: 


If this annual giving were capitalized at 
§ per cent, it would represent roughly 
$430,000,000, or about one fourth of the 
aggregate endowments now possessed by 
all of America’s colleges and universities. 
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1954 Survey 


In this 1954 survey, the reporting in- 
stitutions were listed by types of insti- 
tutions. Here are the statistical high- 
lights of the eight groups. 

The 140 private coeducational insti- 
tutions reporting received $7,846,280 
from 18 per cent of the alumni solicited. 
An additional $9,629,514 contributed by 
graduates and former students was not 
credited to their funds, bringing the 
total of alumni giving to $17,475,795. 

The 62 private men’s institutions 
were close behind in fund gifts, with 
$7,676,568 from 36 per cent of the 
alumni. Total alumni giving, however, 
was far larger, reaching $29,520,350. 

The 51 private women’s colleges re- 
ported $2,403,568 from 35.4 per cent 
and $5,939,921 all told. 

Though only 7.2 per cent of their 
alumni responded to the appeals, the 
37 state universities and land-grant 
colleges barely trailed the women’s 
institutions in both categories, with 
$2,177,106 and $5,895,249. 

The other four groups, in order of 
their dollar totals in alumni fund con- 
tributions, 'were: 27 secondary schools 
with $735,487; 10 Canadian universi- 
ties with $430,413; 14 other tax-sup- 
ported institutions with $265,749; and 

‘11 junior colleges with $83,864. 

In the matter of individual perform- 
ances, private universities in the East 
once again tended to dominate the so- 
called honor rolls based on the Fund 
Survey. By combining the totals of its 
various graduate schools with the Col- 
lege results, Harvard emerged on top in 
the category of alumni gifts to the fund 
with $1,233,448. Yale continued over 
the million dollar mark in second place, 
followed by Notre Dame, Columbia, 
Princeton, Dartmouth, Vassar, Welles- 
ley, Cornell, and Stanford in that order. 
Harvard, with 30,402 alumni contribu- 
tors, also led that honor roll, with Yale 


once again in second place. Ohio State, 
Princeton, Dartmouth, Pennsylvania, 
Cornell, New York University, Smith, 
and California followed. Princeton 
edged Dartmouth for honors in percent- 
age of alumni participation, with 67.9 
per cent to Dartmouth’s 67.7 per cent. 
Other colleges up among the leaders 


- were Mount Holyoke, Regis, Amherst, 


Connecticut, Jefferson Medical, and 


Worcester Polytechnic Institution. Be- Á 


cause of a large bequest from George 
Davison, Wesleyan with $7,030,291 led 
all others in total alumni giving during 
the year. Harvard, Cornell, Yale, Smith, 
Princeton, Union, Dartmouth, Rutgers, 
and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology shared the remaining places on 
the honor roll. 


LANDMARKS IN ALUMNI GIVING 


Even though the major share of 
alumni support still comes through other 
channels, the growth of alumni funds 
and of the annual-giving concept has 
been encouragingly steady. Seventeen 
years ago, when the anntial survey be- 
gan, only eighty-six funds were known 
to exist; these reported a total of 
$2,815,130 in annual gifts. As for the 
future, most observers probably agree 
with Dr. Wilson Compton of the Coun- 
cil for Financial Aid to Education, who 
believes that alumni fund giving will, 
by 1970, exceed $100,000,C00 annually 
as it “becomes more general, more sys- 
tematic, and more dependable as a ma- 
jor continuing form of support of higher 
education.” 

The organization of the first alumni 
association, at Williams College, dates 
back to 1821, and beginnings of many 
other features of this distinctly Ameri- 
can contribution to education are found 
in the records of the next half century. 
Yet in times of financial difficulty it 
was the trustees and not the graduate 
groups who were counted on to make up 
the deficits. Just before the turn of the 
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century, however, a few imaginative and 
resourceful leaders at Yale University 
found the key that was to open the door 
to alumni support. James E. Armstrong 
of Notre Dame puts it this way: “Col- 
lege presidents wrote all the chapters of 
the old testament of fund raising in the 
first 250 years of financing higher edu- 
cation in this country. Then Yale dis- 
covered the alumni.” 

It was as early as 1870 that a Yale 
professor, William Graham Sumner, put 
forth the novel argument that college 
graduates felt under obligation to their 
alma mater for their education and 
might be willing to do something about 
it. In elaborating his views, he wrote: 


Many can never pay the debt; a few can 
become munificent benefactors. There is a 
very large number, however, between these 
two, who can, and would cheerfully, give 
according to their ability in order that the 
college might hold the same relative posi- 
tion to future generations which it held 
to their own. The sense of gratitude, the 
sense of responsibility, the enlightened in- 
terest in the cause of education, which are 


felt by these men, constitute a source which ° 


has never yet been tried, but which would 
yield richly. 


Twenty years later Yale alumni de- 
cided to put this theory to the test. In 
a pamphlet mailed to all Yale men in 
1890, a group of leaders reported the 
establishment of the Alumni University 
Fund Association in the following 
terms: 


A widespread sentiment has existed for 
some time among Yale graduates in favor 
of some systematic endeavor to increase 
the resources of the University. While 
opinions may have differed somewhat as to 
terms, the fundamental idea common to all 
plans suggested has been to seek contribu- 
tions from the largest possible number of 
alumni, to be continued yearly at the will 
of the givers and to be devoted preferably 
to University uses as distinguished from 
special uses of any departments. 
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The special feature of this effort to bene- 
fit our University, in which it differs from 
all previous efforts, is that it not only fur- 
nishes an opportunity to accumulate prin- 
cipal, the income of which can be used as 
it is needed, but especially invites annual, 
contributions which, continued from year 
to year as the majority of them are likely 
to be, will themselves form the income of 
what may be fairly deemed a permanent 
endowment and an income which can be 
immediately applied to current needs. 


Thus was born annual alumni giving, 
heralded by some today as “the very 
rock on which all other giving must 
rest.” Its virtues were slow to gain 
recognition, however, and it was fifteen 
years before Yale reached the $104,500 
goal it had originally set and nearly 
twenty-five years before similar fund 
operations were set up on other cam- 
puses—at Brown, Union, Illinois, Cor- ' 
nell, Dartmouth, and Wesleyan. And 
even today, sixty-five years after that 
pioneering step, less than a third of our 
colleges and universities appear to have 
made a serious effort to establish and 
operate an alumni fund. 

After 1890, the next important date 
in recording the development of alumni 
support is 1904-5, when the Harvard 
alumni responded to a challenge from 
President Eliot to increase endowment 
funds for.faculty salaries and allow- 
ances, and raised $2,400,000 in one 
year. About two thousand contributed 
in response to personal interviews and 
to letters and circulars sent to all grad- 
uates. It was the most successful capi- 
tal fund effort that had yet been organ- 
ized for an educational institution and 
was the first to go over the million dol- 
lar mark. A year later another bench 
mark was laid when Harvard’s Class of 
1881 made a twenty-fifth anniversary 
or reunion gift of $113,777 to the Uni- 
versity, the income to be used for un- 
restricted purposes. Soon after that 
Princeton’s Committee of Fifty, organ- 
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ized to secure pledges for current ex- 
penses and endowment for Woodrow 
Wilson’s Preceptorial System, collected 
$4,079,693. And in 1914-15 the alumni 
of the University of Michigan organized 
and successfully carried out a campaign 
to raise a million dollars for a student 
union building. With alumni commit- 
tees set up to work throughout the coun- 
try, it was the most highly organized 
campaign up to that time and served as 
a model for many that were to follow. 


Tue CAPITAL Funp DRIVE 


The years immediately after World 
War I proved to be the heyday of the 
intensive capital campaigns, mostly for 
permanent endowment. Basic tech- 
niques had been perfected for such 
campaigns as a result of the drives in- 
itiated by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and developed during the 
war. Conditional gifts from the Gen- 
eral Education Board stimulated the 
efforts. Professional fund-raising or- 
ganizations came in to work with alumni 
and administration in directing the op- 
erations. Most of the campaigns suc- 
ceeded, and by 1926 sixty-eight of them 
had raised 149 million dollars for higher 
education. Yet even before the out- 
burst was curbed by the depression, 
resentments were beginning to arise. 
Alumni were growing tired of paying 
the same old debt over and over again. 
It soon became clear that there was a 
limit to the number of intensivé cam- 
paigns that could be conducted among 
any one group of alumni or friends. 
The constant pressure, the vigorous 
salesmanship, the inspirational meetings, 
and other trappings eventually produced 
a reaction of bad feeling against high- 
powered efforts. One such effort a dec- 
ade seemed to be about the absolute 
limit. 

President Seymour of Yale used to 
tell a story illustrating the point about 
two nice old ladies who visited a silver 


fox farm and took a tour with the owner 
as their guide. Near the end of the visit 
one lady asked him how many pelts they 
were able to get from each silver fox. 
“Lady,” he replied, “we find that if you 
skin them more than once a year, they 
get very, very nervous.” And so it was 
with alumni. 

Gradually alumni and educational 
leaders began to see the virtues of an- 
nual giving as a method of raising funds 
on a continuous basis to meet the ur- 
gent needs of the institutions without 
alienating the alumni. They came to 
realize that they were trying to meet a 
continuing need with an intermittent 
technique. Urgency was its basis, and 
a constant state of emergency becomes 
commonplace. So it was that many dis- 
covered the annual alumni fund and, 
as a supplement to it, the development 
program concerned with all forms of 
giving and all types of givers. 

This is not to say that the capital 
fund drive has gone out of the picture. 
As the needs for new buildings, new pro- 


grams, and endowed projects kept bear- 


ing down on hard-pressed colleges, many 
saw no recourse but to launch intensive 
campaigns. In the process, budding 
alumni funds were knocked off like 
sitting ducks. As a result, all too fre- 
quently in the past, friction has devel- 
oped between the alumni officers and 
the professionals brought in for the 
drives. Those on the scene have re- 
sented the red-carpet treatment ac- 
corded to the outsiders: the generous 
budget, the large staff, the unlimited 
services of the president, the full co- 
operation of administration and trustees 
—in short, all the support, actual and 
moral, that they had sought in vain in 
their efforts to make a significant opera- 
tion out of the annual fund. In addi- 
tion, there was resentment that the cam- 
paign organizers were capitalizing on 
long years of alumni cultivation without 
acknowledging the debt. And at the 
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end, those at home were faced with the 
prospect of picking up the pieces and 
trying to regain momentum for the 
alumni fund and the long-term selling 
job it does on a comparatively low- 
pressure basis. 


RELATION OF ANNUAL GIVING AND 
CAPITAL GIFTS 


Fortunately, such friction has les- 
sened in recent years. The parties con- 
cerned seem to be developing a better 
mutual understanding of the need for 
diversified fund-raising programs. And 
new techniques are being developed to 
join the alumni fund to the capital gifts 
effort. One of the “joining” techniques 
calls for a certain percentage of alumni 
gifts to capital to be credited to the an- 
nual fund; another has the alumni fund 
picking out a specific capital project, 
such as a dormitory, within the over-all 
program for development. It is signifi- 
cant to note, however, that a growing 
number of institutions have decided to 
limit capital solicitation to the relatively 
small group of alumni who are in a 
position to make substantial gifts. An 
analysis of most campaigns shows that 
10 per cent to 15 per cent of the givers 
usually account for about three-fourths 
of the dollar total in a major effort. Is 
it not more logical, then, to limit capi- 
tal gifts solicitation pretty much to that 
group and seek the annual support of 
the rest for the annual fund? Yale has 
made that decision and states the case 
frankly to its alumni. In the words of 
the chairman of Yale’s Committee on 
Endowment and Gifts: 


The alumni fund is being granted abso- 
lute priority in the quest for additional 
support for Yale. We want every Yale 
man to contribute. ... Second, and wholly 
distinct, is the University’s appeal for capi- 
tal gifts... . We recognize that there are 
those among us who, quite aside from 
making a thoughtful, proportionate annual 
gift to the alumni fund, are in a position 
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to make substantial capital gifts to special 
needs of Yale. No alumnus will be en- 
couraged to contribute to Yale’s endow- 
ment program if such a gift would preclude 
his annual and thoughtful support of the 
alumni fund. We who have the responsi- 
bility of bringing new capital support to 
Yale understand that the alumni fund 
comes first in Yale’s plans. It is the hope 
of all of us that the fund will rank high on 
the annual list of all Yale almuni giving. 


Even though there is often the need of 
some sort of special campaign to excite 
the imagination of alumni and friends 
and provide the opportunity to seek spe- 
cial gifts, complete disruption of a suc- 
cessful alumni fund will probably be 
avoided by most colleges in the future. 
Many presidents now seem to agree 
with their colleague who recently wrote: 
“As time goes on, I am impressed with 
the fact that the steady growth of an 
alumni fund is more important to the 
college than a periodic capital gifts 
drive.” 


INGREDIENTS OF THE SUCCESSFUL FUND 


What then are the characteristics of 
a successful alumni fund? What are 
some of the benefits it brings to the 
institution? Why is it that more and 
more frequently it is being assigned 
priority over any other kind of fund 
raising? i 

A recent leaflet put out by the Coun- 
cil for Financial Aid to Education lists 
these common denominators of success- 
ful operations: “Active and effective 
leadership, informed and enthusiastic 
volunteer solicitors, a timely and con- 
vincing base in behalf of alumni con- 
tributions, a goal related to the giving 
potential of the alumni, and competent 
staff and promotional procedures.” In 
addition, the blessing of the board of 
trustees of the institution concerned and 
the strong encouragement of the presi- 
dent are important. 

Too often college officials, enchanted 
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with the results of alumni fund raising 
but woefully ignorant of the theories, 
have launched solicitation without de- 
veloping other facets of an institutional 
alumni program. The shock when it 
came was rude, for you cannot raise 
funds in a vacuum. You cannot expect 
to get anything from your alumni with- 
out giving something to your alumni. 
Alumni service is a two-way street. In 
the words of Loren L. Hickerson of 
Towa, current president of the American 
Alumni Council: 


Alumni loyalty and support must be 


earned, positively and actively, as a per- 
manent part of the college program. In a 
realistic sense, the function of the alumni 
fund raiser is that of systematically and 
sensitively collecting the dividends of what 
the college itself has earned over the past 
years. If he is effective and if the pro- 
gram he heads is effective, then the nature 
and extent of the return is a fair measure 
of how well the institution has done its job. 


This particular presentation will not 
attempt to analyze the various features 
of the student experience and the gen- 
eral alumni program that help to pro- 
duce solid alumni support. It will not 
go into the matter of records, addresses, 
class and club organization, undergrad- 
uate cultivation, continuing educational 
opportunities, informative and interest- 
ing publications, and all the other fea- 
tures of a good alumni program today. 
Instead, it urges acceptance of the word 
of all experts in the profession that such 
a program is the foundation on which 
dependable alumni support must always 
rest. The dangers of a fixation on fund 
raising to the exclusion of all else have 
been stated by no other expert so pic- 
turesquely as by Mr. Armstrong of 
Notre Dame, who writes: 


The alumnus who once resented being 
considered an alcoholic cheering unit will 
not be flattered by his newly threatened 
identity as an institutional blank check. 
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Single track fund raising will lead you to 
an ultimate dead end. ... But if we make 
our Wall Street office just a branch of the 
Main Office and just a part of our major 
operation, we can not only live, but live 
happily ever after. ... When the intellec- 
tual banners are unfurled, when the athletic 
colors continue to warm alumni hearts, and 
as the personal friendships between student, 
faculty and administration grow by increas- 
ing contact and sharing, then financial sup- 
port will come as naturally and as surely 
and as adequately as quo involves quid. 


Institutional support of alumni program 


A great many of the imperative basic 
services to alumni, it is significant to 
note, are now being provided only be- 
cause the institution has agreed to foot 
the bill. Throughout the country the 
trend is running strongly away from 
dues and from the concept of an inde- 
pendent, self-supporting alumni associ- 
ation. Interdependence is now the 
watchword. In exchange for alumni 
support through the annual fund, the 
alert college is now underwriting all 
expenses of the alumni program and 
granting full privileges of membership 
in the association, including the alumni 
magazine, to all graduates and former 
students. The amount of the subsidy 
may seem heavy for a while. Yet al- 
most invariably that phenomenon oc- 
curs which has been an inspiration to 
so many: the gap between the total 
subsidy and the funds received quickly 
narrows and soon the alumni fund be- 
comes a source of substantial, depend- 
able funds second to none. 

Why then are so many alumni funds 
continuing to operate in low gear? 
Sometimes it is the alumni association 
that is shortsighted on the potentials of 
an expanded but subsidized program; 
sometimes it is the president and ad- 
ministration; sometimes it is the board 
of trustees controlling the purse strings. 
One of the most discouraging letters 
ever received at our office came from an 
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able alumni executive announcing his 
resignation and offering the following 
explanation: 

The association is beginning to achieve 

some stature at last. Our fund drive this 
year was more successful than ever before. 
Sumptuous new quarters are planned for 
us. Yet the governing board shows no sign 
of doing the things that they should be 
doing. ‘Their attitude is that if we raise 
the money, then they will subsidize us. 
You know that it works the other way, and 
so do J. There is a limit to what one can 
do on an extremely small budget. We have 
reached that limit. Having reached what I 
consider maximum potential on the money 
available to me, there seems to be no point 
in sitting around. 
Though nothing could be done in this 
particular case, the only answer for the 
conservatives and skeptics seems to lie 
in keeping constant reminders in front 
of them of what others are accomplish- 
ing. Some maintain that what ~has 
worked for others will not work for 
them because “our school” doesn’t have 
a long history of loyal and devoted 
alumni interest and support. Mr. 
Hickerson characterizes this as “the 
weakest kind of rationalization,” and 
argues: 


“Our school” never will have that kind 
of history unless we set out to build it, in 
our own places and at our own levels, 
through the only investments: which will 
do this or any other great job—brains and 
money. 


STATE UNIVERSITIES 


One of the major developments of 
recent years in the growth of alumni 
support is the rapid strides that tax- 
supported universities have made to set 
up successful annual funds and to op- 
erate with great effectiveness in areas 
once thought of as the province of the 
private institutions. No legislature ever 
provides all that is needed, even though 
appropriations will always be looked to 
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for primary support. As one president 
has noted, “There is every reason to 
believe that genuine greatness will be 
realized only as private benefactions 
also begin to play their part.” ‘Spurring 
developments in this area has been the 
record of the Development Fund of 
the Ohio State University Association, 
which in its first fifteen years has re- 
ceived 167,968 gifts totaling over 
$4,000,000. Today it records annually 
over 20,000 alumni contributors—more 
than those ordering football tickets dur- 
ing a season—and has 3,000 volunteers 
at work soliciting throughout the coun- 
try. Much of the money raised has 
gone into scholarships, fellowships, and 
similar programs. Much has been raised 
as “venture capital” needed for research 
in the development of the first electron 
microscope, a new magnetic cooling sys- 
tem, cobalt-60 needles for cancer treat- 
ment, a radio telescope, and other ad- 
vancements in nuclear science. Though 
Ohio State pioneered in this area, it no 
longer stands alone. Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Iowa State, and others are moving 
rapidly in alumni fund raising and may 
yet take over the lead. 


BEQUESTS 


One of the important by-products of 
annual giving is its service as a feeder 
line. For once an alumnus forms the 
habit of annual giving, he is far more 
likely to consider his college for a be- 
quest. The Sterling bequest to Yale 
and the Murphy .bequest to North- 
western are usually cited as exemplary 
of this relationship. But Ohio State 
provides a more recent example in the 
late Ralph D. Merson, an active alum- 
nus and the largest individual contribu- 
tor to the Development Fund from the 
start. When his will was filed, it was 
learned that he had left the bulk of his 
large estate, exceeding $7,000,000, to 
Ohio State University. 
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CORPORATION SUPPORT 


The recent emergence of business and 
industry as a source of financial support 
for education has had a mixed effect on 
alumni giving. Certain colleges who 
were on the. verge of making a real ef- 
fort to enlist the aid of their graduates 
seem to have been diverted by the pros- 
pects of corporate gifts. Why bother 
with the alumni, some reasoned, when 
the corporate giants will come to our 
rescue with generous checks? Some 
alumni may have acquired similar ideas 
in feeling that they were soon to be re- 
lieved of the necessity of providing sup- 
port. These were negative reactions, 
which fortunately seem to be on the 
wane. On the positive side, the pros- 
pects of gifts from business and indus- 
try, particularly through such devices 
as the General Electric Corporate Alum- 
nus Program, may eventually prove to 
be one of the most effective spurs to 
alumni support ever devised. For ad- 
ministrators and alumni alike are be- 
ginning to realize that an institution 
which has not demonstrated alumni sup- 
port cannot make an effective case for 
help from business and industry. It 
must be ready with affirmative answers 
to the questions that are now inevitably 
asked: What are the alumni doing to 
help? Do those who enjoyed the bene- 
fits of what the college has to offer be- 
lieve in it and give it their enthusiastic 
support? 

Much has been done to convey this 
idea to the alumni in seeking their help. 
One college president notes that “gifts 
from outside the family depend largely 
—sometimes wholly—on the degree of 
_ alumni support.” Another urges alumni 
to be aware that theirs is the first re- 
sponsibility, since “there can be little 
incentive for others to help if the bene- 
ficiaries themselves are not actively in- 
terested.” But the one quotation which 
continues to be used by dozens of funds 
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with greatest effectiveness is a statement 
made nearly forty years ago by Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard, who said: 


It is, of course, largely by the extent of 
the support accorded to a college by its 
own graduates that the world judges of the 
right of that college to seek cooperation of 
others in planning for the future. An in- 
stitution that cannot rally to its financial 
assistance the men who have taken its de- 
grees and whose diploma is their passport 
into the world is in a poor position to ask 
assistance from others. It is not merely 
what the alumni give; it is the fact that 
they do give that-is of supreme importance. 


SETTING Up an ANNUAL GIVING FUND 


As a device for covering quickly some 
of the current developments and issues 
in the field of alumni support, we might 
assume briefly the task of an able and 
informed administrative officer who has 
been handed the assignment of setting 
up a comprehensive fund operation for 
Alfalfa College. Fortunately, a good 
general alumni program and magazine 
have paved the way for the steps he 
plans to take and he has the backing 
of his president. He has no illusions 
that the task will be easy. The Com- 
mission on Financing Higher Education 
concluded that “one of the peculiarities 
of private philanthropy is that effort 
is required to obtain it.” He feels this 
may well prove to be the understate- 
ment of the year. 

He starts by accepting the verdict of 
his new colleagues that “the full devel- 
opment of alumni potential in annual 
solicitation is the cornerstone for all 
other efforts.” He is determined that 
his fund will be more than a vehicle of 
alumni affection, that it can and should 
be big business. But many decisions 
must be made. First, what should its 
title be? If he calls it the Alfalfa 
Alumni Fund, will he be able to get 
parents, friends, and other groups to 
join with alumni in using it as the me- 
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dium for their annual gifts? Should he 
plan on separate programs to be set up 
later with such names as Alfalfa Parents 
Fund and Corporate Friends of Alfalfa? 
Would one over-all Alfalfa Annual Fund 
or Annual Giving Fund or Living En- 
dowment Fund be better? Should it be 
the channel for all alumni philanthropy, 
including large capital gifts? Does it 
offer sufficient motivation for the poten- 
tial large giver? 

What about organization? Who 
should be on the advisory board? If 
there is merit in the argument that the 
fiction of independence should be main- 
tained, so that alumni believe they are 
responding directly to the appeals of 
fellow alumni rather than to their alma 
mater, should the fund be set up tech- 
nically as an organization outside the 
Alfalfa administration? What about 
objectives? Should funds be raised for 
unrestricted purposes or should there be 
multiple objectives that will appeal to 
all tastes? Would scholarships and fac- 
ulty salaries have the greatest appeal? 
Does the average alumnus prefer to give 
for buildings or other brick and mortar 
so that he can look at the finished prod- 
uct, beat his chest with pride, and say: 
“I helped build that, and there’s my 
name on the plaque to prove it”? What 
about specific participation and dollar 
goals? Should he follow the lead of 
Tulane, which never makes its goals 
public for fear of hurting the morale of 
alumni if they are not achieved; or of 
Barnard, where they are deliberately set 
low to raise all spirits by going over the 
top; or of Princeton, where the sights 
are set high—a million dollars from 70 
per cent of the alumni—and a confident 
“wait until next year” spirit develops as 
the charts steadily creep up toward 
those figures? 

Should he run his fund for a full cal- 
endar year or concentrate his efforts on 
a shorter campaign? What about the 
theme of his general mailings? Should 
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they invariably be straightforward and 
serious, or are a little humor and even an 
occasional gimmick called for? Should 
a system of class agents be the basis of 
his solicitation effort, or has personal 
solicitation proven so effective that it 
alone is the answer? Can the two sys- 
tems be combined? Should personal 
solicitors be used only to approach spe- 
cial gifts prospects in advance or used 
as a cleanup detail? How extensive an 
organization can the main office service 
until the program is running in high 
gear? What about special alumni re- 
union gifts, for the fund or for capital 
purposes? How best to keep in front 
of alumni the tax features of such forms 
of giving as stock certificates, life in- 
surance, and annuities? What about 
parent solicitation? Can he emulate 
the record of Carleton College, which 
pioneered in this endeavor and now re- 
ceives about $60,000 annually in gifts 
from the families of current students 
and graduates of recent years? What 
about bequests? Should he limit him- 
self to keeping lawyers well supplied 
with data and publishing frequently 
suggested testamentary forms? Or 
should be try to set up a counterpart to 
Dartmouth’s Estate Planning Program, 
where alumni in all classes out twenty- 
five years or more are encouraged tact- 
fully and effectively to provide bequest 
funds for Dartmouth, and where at least 
20 per cent of the members of thirty- 
eight classes are known to have drawn 
wills leaving the College sums that 
range from $200 to $250,000? 


Personal solicitation 


One of his most important decisions 
may prove to be the one on personal 
solicitation, generally regarded now as 
the most promising new technique for 
effective alumni fund solicitation. Cen- 
tral mailings from the campus continue 
to be important, as are the letters from 
class agents. Yet, increasing evidence 
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is developing that there is no substitute 
for a personal visit from one alumnus 
to another and that regional committees 
are worth all the time and effort they 
entail. The job of setting up a personal 
solicitation program is akin to that of 
establishing branch offices for a national 
sales organization. Normally, it is wise 
to start slowly, establishing regional 
committees in the areas of major alumni 
concentration first and then gradually 
expanding into a more ambitious, 
nationwide program. No solicitor prob- 
ably should be asked to visit too many 
prospects—some put the maximum at 
ten—and a constant effort to reduce the 
number assigned to each worker is all 
to the good. In fact the real goal, as 
one enthusiast describes it, is to lower 
the ratio every year until the point is 
reached where every alumnus solicits 
personally only his own gift. For the 
task of raising money for his alma mater 
usually does more to capture and main- 
tain the interest of the average alumnus 
than any other program. He comes to 
know more about his college; he takes 
a positive interest in its well-being; he 
is honored to be asked to work for it. 


PERCENTAGE OF PARTICIPATION 


Some alumni funds ate concentrating 
now on increasing the percentage of par- 
ticipation with only a secondary concern 
for the amount that is raised. Prima- 
rily, they want to develop the habit of 
giving among alumni, and they are 
taking to heart Dr. Eliot’s view that “it 
is not merely what the alumni give; it is 
the fact that they do give that is of su- 
preme importance.” Personal solicita- 
tion can do a major job here. Whether 
used as a cleanup or as the heart of the 
fund effort, personal calls can pick up 
many of those who do not respond to a 
mail appeal, even from a classmate or 
a good friend. ` It is particularly effec- 
tive with that frustrating group known 
in the trade as “LYBUNTS,” those who 


gave last year but not this. Most of 
these and many of the others not re- 
sponding to mail fully intend to make 
a contribution but somehow let it slip 
by—unless a personal solicitor drops 
around to pick it up. As for raising the 
level of giving, nearly all philanthropic 
agencies have come to believe that a 
personal visit and a verbal explanation 
—ideally supplementing good literature 
on the subject—will almost invariably 
produce a larger gift than a mail appeal. 
In moving in this direction in recent 
years, alumni fund raisers are only 
following the trail blazed by their own 
capital campaigns and by such agencies 
as the Red Cross and community chests. 


VARIED APPROACHES 


As the annual fund movement begins 
to come of age, much thought is going 


‘into the question of how best to ap- 


proach these millions of alumni to en- 
list their support for education in a 
measure closer to their true giving po- 
tential. More and more able people 
are being assigned to this important 
task; the necessary budgets and staffs 
are being provided; new techniques are 
being developed all the time. And suc- 
cess is being achieved on additional 
campuses with each passing year. But 
are we really getting over to these grad- 
uates and former students the need for 
assuming a lifetime financial obligation 
to their alma maters? Are we really 
convincing them that the old school tie 
must become a strong bond of obliga- 
tion as well as a symbol of sentiment? 

The approaches continue to be varied. 
Some cling to the “roll call concept,” 
asking alumni to report in every year 
as a matter of habit. Some keep re- 
minding alumni of the hidden subsidies 
in their education, and by overempha- 
sizing the obligation argument lose sight 
of La Rochefoucauld’s advice: “Do a 
favor, make an enemy; let him do you 
a favor and make a friend.” Some use 


the crisis technique: Give or the college 
will close down or, worse yet, the federal 
government will take over. Some put 
major emphasis on sentiment, secure in 
the belief that nostalgia has always been 
and always will be a potent weapon with 
alumni. Some rely on gimmicks, on 
clever devices, realizing that the average 
person is besieged with solicitations 
and something eye-catching is needed to 
make him respond to any appeal. 


Accentuate the positive 


- Yet clear evidence is developing that 
the strongest case can be made for those 
appeals which “accentuate the positive” 
and “eliminate the negative.” As 
Princeton’s George J. Cooke points out, 
“the sooner we can disassociate our- 
selves from the idea of alms taking and 
put the operation on a positive basis, 
rather than negative, the better off we 
will be.” MHarvard’s David McCord 
describes the virtues of this approach 
in enlisting the alumni volunteers: 


We do not go to our class agent with a 
plea, we go to him with a challenge. To- 
day he does not face the distasteful task 
of dunning his classmates; he faces the re- 
warding opportunity of enlisting their sup- 
port in free education in a free land. 


A valuable new asset of alumni fund 
raisers these days in their efforts to in- 
crease the extent of alumni support is 
the phrase, “thoughtful and proportion- 
ate giving,” and an affirmative presen- 
tation created by Harold J. Seymour, 
one of the country’s top fund consult- 
ants, for the Yale Alumni Fund. It is 
a check sheet for thoughtful and propor- 
tionate giving outlining the four main 
philanthropic areas: (I) religion, (II) 
education, (IIL) community services, 
(IV) world services. Accompanying the 
sheet is this suggestion, presented after 
consultation with officers of various 
community services and with church- 
men of all faiths. “Anyone with a 
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balanced interest in all four areas,” it 
reads, “could start with an arbitrary 
yardstick of 30-30-30-10 per cent for 
Areas, I, II, OI and IV respectively— 
modifying these proportions to suit in- 
dividual loyalties and interests.” How 
is it working? It is too early to tell. 
Yale’s Charles Watson points out: 


Like everything else we try, it will take 
time to educate our alumni on it thor- 
oughly. But as a vehicle, this formula will 
in later years certainly be recognized as 
an important step forward to increased 
thoughtful and proportionate giving to the 
Yale Alumni Fund. 


Yet one point should perhaps be 
made, parenthetically, in behalf of nega- 
tive appeals. On at least two occasions 
alumni have been asked not to support 
an institution unless the administration 
complied with certain demands. One 
came from William F. Buckley in his 
book God and Man at Yale, which de- 
manded that alumni withhold their sup- 
port until the University took action on 
his evidence of socialistic and atheistic 
teaching. The outcome of this negative 
effort—the Yale Alumni Fund went 
over the million dollar mark for the first 
time. More recently, Mrs. Aloise Buck- 
ley Heath, writing on the letterhead of 
the Organization for Discrimination in 
Giving, urged many of her fellow alum- 
nae of Smith College to exercise such 
discrimination until certain members of 
the faculty were dismissed. The result 
—an outpouring of letters, checks, and 
other expressions of solid alumnae sup- 
port comparable to nothing before in 
the history of the College. ` 


Traditional wails 


Even as shifts are made from a low- 
pressure fund operation to'a really pro- 
fessional effort, some of the trappings 
of the former logically remain. One is 
the occasional appeal to sentiment com- 
bined with the positive, forward-looking 
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approach. A second is the continued 
goal of cheerful giving—the result of 
creating in the alumnus an honest de- 
sire to make his annual contribution 
willingly as his means, his time, and his 
heart permit. And the third is a change 
of pace, an art that is just as important 
in alumni relations as in baseball. Un- 
less very well handled, appeals at re- 
unions and at class and club meetings 
continue to be taboo. And interspersed 
with any written fund appeals must be 
good alumni magazines and other inter- 
esting and informative mailings. One 
fund raiser is so concerned about his 
postal budget that he refuses to let a 
single mailing go out to alumni—even 
a Christmas card—without a fund re- 
minder and some kind of pledge card or 
return envelope. Most recognize the 
virtue of the change of pace in forestall- 
ing the traditional alumni wail, “The 
only time I ever hear from my college 
is when they are asking me for money.” 

There is a second traditional wail: 
“My college always seems to need 
money.” ‘There is only one answer to 
this, and it must be impressed upon 
alumni. If it is a good college, it will 
always need money. By their very 
nature, educational institutions are, or 
should be, insatiable. As has been 
pointed out to a group of presidents: 
“Any person will tell you, however re- 
luctant he is about passing the hat, that 
the fully endowed church has lost its 
vitality. This is equally true of the 
educational parishes over which you 
preside.” Just as the alumni fund 
movement was getting started, the pio- 
neers at Yale anticipated this complaint 
and wrote: 


There are perhaps some who object that 
Yale always wants funds. But is not this 
the proof of her progress in life? When 
she ceases to have wants, when she has 
not at Jeast a dozen purposes for which 
she would gladly use money, she will no 
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longer be worthy of her past history or of 
our present devotion. 


JOINT EFFORTS 


Over the years alumni fund raisers 
have worked closely together, primarily 
through the American Alumni Council, 
in furthering this important movement. 
There has always been much to learn 
and a constant influx of new ideas and 
new techniques to analyze and absorb. 
Since each was dealing with his own 
alumni body, there was essentially no 
competition and no possible reason to 
hold back on the good ideas that each 
was developing. In addition, they all 
had and still have a tremendous stake 
in spreading the alumni fund movement 
to every institution in the country. As 
one veteran, Allen Hawley of Pomona 
College, noted nearly ten years ago: 


The reason is simple and fundamental. 
It will help me to raise more funds from 
my constituency. As all graduates from 
all institutions become more aware of the 
problems of education, it will become easier 
for each one of us to raise more money 
from greater numbers of his own alumni. 
. . - What I want to see is a feeling that 
it is the accepted thing for alumni every- 
where, regardless of the type of college or 
university from which they graduated, to 
help support their respective institutions. 


Some fund raisers have gone on from 
there to advocate one big national 
alumni fund effort, with a few even 
suggesting a single collection agency 
like the United Negro College Fund. 
Most, however, are thinking of the 
community chest type of organization 
in advocating national publicity and 
promotion for the separate campaigns. 
The virtues and the needs of education 
must be sold, to alumni specifically and 
to the public in general, and they argue 
that no one college can accomplish this 
alone. They are grateful for the fine 
efforts of the Council for Financial Aid 
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to Education and other existing organi- 
zations. Yet they feel that some new 
agency must be set up, or the American 
Alumni Council vastly expanded, to do 
this job. 

No SUBSTITUTE FOR ENDOWMENTS? 


As a lengthy postscript to a presenta- 
tion that already runs long, I want to 
advance a personal belief: the real fu- 
ture of alumni support lies in selling the 
concept of alumni giving less to the 
alumni than to our leading educators. 
I have in mind those who continue to 
hold fast to the view that there is no 
substitute for endowment—for the tan- 
gible invested assets—as a guarantee of 
an institution’s future financial sta- 
bility. They are the ones who stand in 
the way of the potential development 
of annual giving by failing to accept it 
as a full-fledged partner of endowment 
in twentieth-century educational financ- 
ing. They appear not to recognize it as 
“living endowment,” a system which en- 
ables a great many generous and inter- 
ested persons to do with small contribu- 
tions what a few big gifts would do in 
the form of endowment; or as a means 
of giving the interest on a capital gift 
rather than the capital gift itself. 

. Much has been written of the demise 
of the big giver, the wealthy philan- 
thropist whose gifts once formed the 
bulk of support for American~ educa- 
tion. The reports of his death, like 
those of Mark Twain’s, may well be ex- 
aggerated. But even if the day of the 
large individual giver is not over, the 
day of multiple gifts which together 
make a large total has definitely ar- 
rived. It was a day heralded as early 
as 1870 by that same farsighted Pro- 
fessor Sumner of Yale: 


When we get tired of waiting for the 
rich man’s thousands, we can begin to take 
the poor man’s dollars. We have examples 
enough before us of success in business 
which has been won by seeing that there 
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was more money to be made out of the 
pennies of the million than out of the dol- 
lars of the upper ten thousand... . If every 
graduate who could afford it should give 
the college ten dollars, and others should 
give more in proportion . . . we should 
reach results which we can never attain by 
waiting for the tardy generosity of a few 
men of extraordinary wealth. j 


For nearly three centuries, encow- 
ment, along with income from student 
fees, has been viewed as the most de- 
pendable financial resource of virtually 
every privately conducted college or uni- 
versity. The depression years brought 
abrupt changes. Endowment is still 
important, particularly to the six pri- 
vate universities and the sixteen liberal 
arts colleges that receive about half of 
the one hundred million dollars of in- 
come from the two billions in endow- 
ment held by educational institutions 
today. But it has not proved itself a 
particularly salable commodity for gifts 
—except for bequests—since 1929. 

Only gradually are college presidents 
being weaned away from their enchant- 
ment with endowment funds. Such 
views as Alfred P. Sloan’s are begin- 
ning to give them pause. Speaking at 
a meeting of the Council for Financial 
Aid to Education in July of 1954, Mr. 
Sloan said: 


Let’s cut out gifts to endowment... . I 
do not believe that relying on endowments 
is making the most effective use of your 
money. You need capital now—not only 
money for expansion and development but 
money to take care of the deficits that you 
are facing. I feel that you will be better 
off to get as much money as you can now, 
use it up in ten years, and then trust to 
your competence and your efforts and the 
work of those who are helping you to carry 
the institution along at the end of the ten- 
year period. This is the point of view 
of one who is tremendously interested 
in higher education and who is earnestly 
seeking ways and means to make it more 
effective. 
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In a particular situation—that of pro- 
viding increased scholarships for the 
Graduate School of Business of Co- 
lumbia University through annual giv- 
ing—-Mr. Sloan’s views were echoed re- 
cently by Dean Courtney C. Brown: 


As we have thought of this matter, we 
have gradually come around to the view 
that that is the proper way to handle stu- 
dent assistance. Endowment funds are all 
right if they are in hand, but they can tie 
up a very large amount of money for the 
amount of current assistance that can be 
made available. More and more colleges 
and universities are coming to the realiza- 
tion that the substitution of continuity of 
giving must take the place of endowment 
income in these days of smaller personal 
fortunes and lower returns on investment. 
We are going to look to the alumni to be 
our principal support in this effort. 


Continuity and a broad base 


It is this same Dean Brown who has 
made one of the most effective argu- 
ments yet advanced in behalf of the 
alumni fund by stressing its continuity 
and the fact that the base of its sup- 
port is broad. “An annual alumni drive, 
if properly organized,” he believes, “can 
be relied upon with some confidence be- 
cause it has many small sources. It is 


not dependent on one big source that. 


might from year to year show a high 
degree of variability.” 

Because of this stability, it is signifi- 
cant to note that at more and more col- 
leges the annual alumni fund is coming 
to be looked on as a “budgeted asset.” 
At Dartmouth, for example, the trustees 
in setting the budget for the academic 
year estimate the College’s needs and 
then request the Alumni Fund to fur- 
nish a certain amount of the revenue. 
The surplus—and recently there has al- 
ways been a surplus—goes to the Col- 
lege’s scholarship program. 


Waice Roan? 


The whole movement of alumni fund 
raising has reached an important junc- 
ture. One road leads to new emphasis 
on annual fund raising, a spur to in- 
creased effort greater than any ever pro- 
vided in the past, including the im- 
aginative Corporate Alumnus Program. 
A second leads to a subordination of 
alumni fund raising to a search for mil- 
lions of dollars in capital funds. The 
decision as to which road will be taken 
is not left to those who direct annual 
giving operations. It is one that is to 
be made by the officers, directors, and 
advisory committee of the Ford Foun- 
dation and such other foundations and 
philanthropic agencies as are energized 
to similar action by the Foundation’s 
$50,000,000 offer of conditional grants 
to help raise faculty salaries. 

Though the Ford program will be 
limited to a group of private colleges 
and universities, it promises beneficial 
results throughout the field of higher 
education out of all proportion even to 
the initially large size of the grant it- 
self. As the New York Times noted 
editorially, it constitutes “an extraordi- 
narily timely, effective and wise way of 
improving the whole structure of Ameri- 
can education.” ‘Though the detailed 
plans have not yet been announced, it 
is known that the grants which go to 
the institutions are to be used as en- 
dowment, with the income earmarked 
for undergraduate faculty compensation. 
To qualify for a grant, each institution 
will be asked to match it with funds 
from other sources in various matching 
ratios—one, two, or three dollars for 
each dollar offered. Each must demon- 
strate its capacity to raise funds, by 
virtue of the Foundation grant, that it 
would not otherwise raise. 

Here is the decision affecting the fu- 
ture of alumni fund raising that lies 
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with the Ford Foundation officials. Will 
their insistence on matching dollars vir- 
tually force colleges to launch intensive 
capital campaigns for the several hun- 
dred million dollars that will be needed? 
Or will they give the colleges the chance 
to turn to their alumni with a signifi- 
cant new challenge—to raise the level 
of annual alumni giving by $40,000, or 
$80,000, or $120,000, with faculty sala- 
ries as the objective, and demonstrate 
that this new figure is a floor and not a 
ceiling? Despite the evidence of the 
stability and continuity of alumni funds, 
such a decision may seem like a gamble. 
Yet if this Foundation action is to have 
“a cumulative effect charged with a high 
potential,” is not some measure of vi- 
sion and courage required? 

Inspiring examples 

There .are inspiring examples. 

In 1948, at a time when Princeton’s 
Annual Giving had settled on a $250,000 
plateau, the Board of Trustees made a 
dramatic announcement. A badly needed 
increase in salaries had been voted for 
all members of the faculty, to be paid 
for out of funds which Princeton did 
not have. Would the alumni come to 
the rescue? Would they that year dou- 
ble their annual giving to provide the 
additional $250,000 that was needed? 
Would they ensure—in a sense “en- 
dow”—-the funds for the future by 
keeping Annual Giving at a minimum 
figure of $500,000 in the future? The 
response was so enthusiastic there was 
little doubt about the outcome. The 
$500,000 goal was surpassed, and the 
curve, after one slight dip, has con- 
tinued to climb. Today Princeton’s An- 
nual Giving has passed ‘the $900,000 
mark and is nearing a record-breaking 
70 per cent in alumni participation. 

In a recent report by the head of 
the Vassar Alumnae Fund, Mrs. Helen 
Couch described the dilemma Vassar 
faced in 1949: to go all out to secure 
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an additional $10,000,000 in endowment 
or to accelerate alumnae giving to the 
level of $350,000 annually—‘“roughly 
the equivalent of the $10,000,000 which 
we then would never have to raise.” 
She noted that the suggestion was 
greeted with apprehension: 


Instead of capital funds in the bank pro- 
ducing a safe yearly income, the only se- 
curities would be the intangibles of con- 
tinuing loyalty, affection and concern on 
the part of her alumnae for Vassar College. 
It was on these intangibles as security that 
we decided to gamble. Actually, as has 
since been abundantly proved, there never 
was a gamble. 


In 1954, the Vassar Alumnae Fund re- 
corded $520,386, and Vassar received 
a total of $744,868 in alumnae gifis. 

In that same year, when the Yale 
Alumni Fund was bringing in a half 
million dollars a year, its Board of Di- 
rectors made a decision of great signifi- 
cance. Within two years (that is, by 
1951 when Yale would begin to mark 
her 250th Anniversary), the Fund would 
aim for the million dollar level in an- 
nual giving. Once it was achieved, the 
objective would be to maintain it as a 
permanent plane of giving. The sched- 
ule was met, and the University con- 
tinues to receive this annual income 
that is the financial equivalent of 
$12,500,000 of invested endowment and 
an expression of confidence in the Yale 
of today that money cannot buy. 


READJUSTMENTS 


If these and other examples influence 
the decisions that are being made on 
implementing the Ford Foundation pro- 
gram, a new day in alumni fund raising 
could be dawning. There would be 
some necessary readjustments, of course. 
Some funds now operating completely 
independently of the college might have 
to surrender sovereignty in the inter- 
ests of close co-ordination and efficiency. 
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Some would have to abandon their low- 
pressure concepts. Many would have 
to change their objectives, with the 
so-called unrestricted funds as the ma- 
jor casualties. Yet in most cases the 
changes may work to the fund’s advan- 
tage. A dollar for faculty salaries and 
a dollar for unrestricted purposes are 
of equal value. And the experience of 
many alumni funds indicates that an 
appeal in behalf of the faculty and the 
cause of better teaching has a strong 
pull for most alumni. Recently a pub- 
lic opinion research organization polled 
five hundred leading citizens in Chicago 
for a local university. The results 


showed that a majority of those who 
make gifts to higher education prefer 
to see the money used for faculty 
salaries. 

“We won’t be able to do what we 
should for the teacher,” one observer 
recently noted, “until we can show that 
the alumni are strongly behind the pro- 
gram. No other leadership group has 
one tenth their power.” What better 
way to rally alumni strongly behind 
this cause, I submit, than to turn over 
to them the opportunity to match the 
grants and share in this move “to 
strengthen American education at its 
base—the quality of its teaching”? 


Ernest T. Stewart, Jr., Washington, D. C., has been executive secretary of the Ameri- 


can Alumni Council since 1951. 


He was previously editor of the Princeton Alumni 


Weekly, following four years’ service in the United States Navy as an air combat intelli- 


gence officer. 


DISCUSSION 


The discussion was concerned with the 
programs and problems which develop 
when a university seeks extensive and con- 
tinuing alumni support. Several formulas 
were suggested whereby the administrator 
could gauge the amount of alumni support 
he could reasonably anticipate. One sug- 
gestion was that 1 per cent of the annual 
' income of each alumnus is a fair standard. 
Another suggestion claimed for education 
30 per cent of all charity gifts made by 
an individual alumnus. An earlier scheme 
which called for a dollar for every year 
since the alumnus graduated was considered 
too limiting for large gifts and not persua- 
sive enough for small gifts. Dartmouth’s 
scheme of advertising a giving curve with 
a peak in the middle age group seemed a 
more flexible device. It was generally 
agreed that to win the support of 70 per 
cent of the alumni in any fund drive is a 
reasonable goal. 

The raising of the level of alumni sup- 
port is not without problems. At least 10 
per cent of an increase in income must be 
expended to obtain the increment. The 


university should také over and finance an 
alumni magazine and must sponsor other 
alumni functions. The magazines should 
not be direct vehicles for solicitation. An- 
other set of problems arises out of the re- 
lationship between annual giving campaigns 
and sporadic capital fund drives. The 
speaker urged that the two be of equal 
standing, but kept separate and carefully 
co-ordinated so that one does not interfere 
with the other The practice at Yale Uni- 
versity where no one is encouraged to give 
to the capital fund if it will diminish his 
support of the annual fund was mentioned 
with approval. Middlebury College has 
compromised by allocating one half of all 
that is received to each of the uses—capi- 
tal and current expenditures. 

Both the high- and the low-pressure 
fund-raising techniques were discussed. It 
was remarked that professional solicitation 
agencies generally please neither the cam- 
pus nor the alumni. Roll call alumni drives 
which seek to enlist the support, however 
small, of every member of the alumni are 
useful at the outset. Thereafter, low-pres- 
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sure techniques which establish the habit of 
giving are preferred. “Appeals based upon 
the obligation of the alumni to the school 
soon lose their effectiveness. The Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame has introduced a novel 
system wherein token gifts of five cents 
each are solicited from the current student 
body to encourage a donation tradition for 
future aluunni. Personal solicitation is used 
at different schools for different purposes. 
Sometimes it follows repeated central mail- 
ings to exert final pressure on the remnants, 
sometimes it is restricted to “big givers,” 
and sometimes it is spread through all or- 
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ganized alumni groups. Class agents are an 
especially useful device. It was pointed 
out that the alumni respond best to appeals 
for funds earmarked for faculty salary in- 
creases. 

The general increase in alumni financial 
gifts to tax-supported institutions was re- 
marked, and a question was raised as to 
whether the state governments would de- 
crease their budgetary allocations accord- 
ingly. It was reported that Ohio State 
University’s experience was to the contrary, 
that increased state appropriations have 
followed increased alumni giving. 


Corporation Support 


By Wrson COMPTON 


Financial aid by business corporations to the colleges and universities is sound 
business policy. It is an opportunity for them, as well as a responsibility. It is 
not a charity but an investment in their own future. Its basic legality has been 
settled by the courts. It should be handled separately from their ordinary con- 
tributions and donations. It should be based on policy determined at their high- 
est levels of authority; and should be regarded as a continuing function of their 


business management. 


Business concerns should accept a reasonable share of 


financial aid to higher education but not exclusive support. They should pick _ 
the institutions with care and then keep “hands off” their internal affairs. 


HIS sounds arrogant, does it not? 

It would be if it represented an out- 
sider “preaching” to business concerns 
and undertaking to tell them what they 
should do. But it is not that.- This is 
the voice of fifty of America’s principal 
industrial leaders, including the heads of 
many of the largest corporations, talking 
among themselves only a month ago 
about the problems, the importance, and 
the opportunities of corporate support of 
higher education in this country. These 
gentlemen from coast to coast, repre- 
senting some of the most respected cor- 
porations in America, were meeting in 
a two-day conference at Arden House, 
the seat of the American Assembly, un- 
der the auspices of the Graduate School 
of Business of Columbia University and 
the Council for Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion. They were meeting for purposes 
not unlike the purposes of this notable 
conference, to explore the widening 
range of common interests and mutual 
needs of industry and higher education 
in this country. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF BUSINESS 
AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


What happens to American educa- 
tion will eventually happen to America. 
Businessmen know that. There are now 
in the United States more than eight 


million college graduates. In all of its 
enterprises our country is becoming 
more and more dependent on college- 
educated men and women. ‘This al- 
ways has been true of the so-called 
“learned professions.” But during the 
past half century, and especially since 
World War I, it has gradually become 
true in business and industry, in politi- 
cal life, increasingly in agriculture, and 
now even in labor. College graduates 
constitute about 10 per cent of our 
adult population. But they head three- 
fourths of our biggest industrial and 
commercial enterprises. During this 
century they have provided nearly 
three-fourths of our national leaders; all 
but two of our Presidents; nearly one- 
half of the members of the Congress; 
three-fourths of our Cabinet officers; 
and four-fifths of our judges. Nearly 
seven-eighths of our oncoming business 
executives nowadays have college or 
university origins. 

We often think and speak glowingly 
of our twentieth-century industrial revo- 
lution, which is still under way. Less 
often do we think or speak of our 
twentieth-century revolution in higher 
education. It is, to be sure, less visible, 
less spectacular, less dramatic. Yet it 
is more significant and more revolu- 
tionary than the revolution in industry 
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itself! If higher education were today 
to be subtracted from American in- 
dustry there would soon be no industry 
from which to subtract it. At the same 
time business corporations, small and 
large—hundreds and thousands of them 
—are providing the opportunities for 
livelihood to two-thirds of our popula- 
tion, and gradually more and more of 
the earnings and savings of the Ameri- 
can people are in the custody and at 
the disposal of American business cor- 
porations. 

This is not a prelude to a disserta- 
tion on sociology or political economy. 
It is merely a recognition of the scope 
and the magnitude of the interest of 
higher education in what happens to 
business and of the interest of business 
in what happens to higher education. 
Both are interested in productivity. 
Both are interested in freedom. Both 
understand that freedom, private enter- 
prise, and public education are seg- 
ments of the same circle. 


TECHNOLOGY AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Some weeks ago the head of one of 
the most respected industrial concerns 
in America was speaking to the Johns- 
town Chamber of Commerce. He was 
talking about “automation.” This is a 
new and fashionable word for one of 
the oldest facts of industry—mechaniza- 
tion—the substitution of machines for 
men, the lifting of labor from the backs 
of men and women, a process which has 
been going on for centuries, accelerated 
in recent years by man’s increasing in- 
ventive genius and his increasing mas- 
tery of the mysteries of nature. Ma- 
chines make more jobs, he said. “As 
mechanization has increased the output 
and the purchasing power of people, it 
has multiplied enormously their demand 
for services . . . more doctors and den- 
tists, more engineers-and scientists, and 
more clergymen and preachers.” “Had 
technological progress stopped in 1908,” 
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he added, “it would cost $65,000 to 
build a contemporary auto car at to- 
day’s wages.” This was the voice of 
modern technology. 

Some weeks before, the same gentle- 
man in behalf of the great enterprise 
which he headed had announced in these 
words a broad financial aid-to-education 
program: 


We are aware that a large number of the 
private liberal arts colleges in the United 
States are today operating at a deficit. It 
is quite apparent that these colleges and 
universities operating without tax support 
urgently need capital and general operating 
funds to provide for growing student bodies, 
to strengthen independent undergraduate 
education, and to improve the incentives 
now offered for the highest quality of free 
and independent teaching. 


Then in announcing grants of unre- 
stricted funds to nearly 250 colleges and 
universities (this year increased to 450) 
he added: 


If such support should become general, 
high standard liberal arts colleges every- 
where will benefit, and free educational in- 
stitutions will remain free. 


This was the voice of liberal education. 

The speaker was Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, chairman of the Board of the 
United States Steel Corporation and of 
the United States Steel Foundation, son 
of a coal miner in Ohio, schooled in a 
small liberal arts college, a civil engi- 
neer, and one of the most articulate 
spokesman in America of what Adolf 
Berle in his latest book calls its “twen- 
tieth-century capitalism.” There are 
also many other business leaders today 
in whom the voice of technology and 
the voice of liberal education are being 
combined. There is, among American 
businessmen generally, a growing recog- 
nition that freedom is indivisible; that, 
as was said long ago, “the safety of the 
nation is in the education of her youth”; 
and that training without education is 
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of as little significance to business prog- 
ress as is education without training. 
This is not to abandon technology but 
to fortify, broaden, and humanize the 
technology which is at the core of our 
twentieth-century industrial revolution. 


CoRPORATE CITIZENSHIP 


Many of you will recall a few years 
ago the mixture of cheers and jeers 
which greeted the first public sugges- 
tions that businessmen should regard 
financial aid to colleges and universities 
as an appropriate interest of business 
corporations, as an opportunity for 
“corporate citizenship,” even as an 
“obligation” to their stockholders, cus- 
tomers, and employees. I was then the 
president of one of the state universi- 
ties. My immediate concern was with 
a state legislature. It had been. making 
good provision for the institution for 
which I was responsible. So I was not 
directly concerned, except that the in- 
creasing prospect of financial support 
from industry added to the possibilities 
of improving the quality of our educa- 
tional enterprise and of gradually lift- 
ing its level of excellence. 

But as a graduate of a church-related 
liberal arts college, believing earnestly 
in the value of such institutions to 
American society, I had always been in- 
terested in the maintenance also of our 
private universities and colleges. So 
the idea of “corporate aid to education” 
then advanced by eminent businessmen 
like Frank W. Abrams, chairman of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
and trustee of Syracuse University; Al- 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of General 
Motors Corporation and member of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
and Irving S. Olds, chairman of United 
States Steel Corporation and long-time 
member of the Yale Corporation, was 
interesting and encouraging. It seemed 
logical and sensible and important. 
Some corporation executives, however, 


regarded the idea as “preposterous” and 
said so. Some said, “It is illegal.” 
Some even called it “socialistic.” 

That was hardly five years ago. What 
do we see now? Well, if the idea was 
“preposterous” thousands ‘at least now 
approve and accept it, hundreds are 
practicing it, and hundreds of others 
are diligently considering it; and their 
numbers among business concerns both 
large and small are continually increas- 
ing. If it was “illegal” the courts evi- 
dently have not known it. And if it 
was “socialistic” it evidently was of a 
kind with strong appeal to many of 
America’s most conservative business 
leaders. 

Financial aid to higher education if 
it is “conservative” is conservative at 


Jeast of one of America’s greatest “glory 


roads.” If it is “liberal” it is liberal 
at least in the sense that it contributes 
to what the dictionary calls “independ- 
ence of opinion, not servile, befitting or 
worthy of a free man.” No business 
leader needs to be told what “independ- 
ence of opinion” has meant in American 
industry and in American life. More 
and more are businessmen aware of the 
extent to which this country owes its 
progress, its ‘strength, and its moral 
force in a shaky world to its public 
education, and fundamentally to its 
universities and colleges; and more and 
more are they aware nowadays of the 
extent to which the maintenance of a 
climate encouraging to “independence 
of opinion” is dependent on public edu- 
cation which never will be stronger or 
safer than the colleges and universities 
from which it springs. 

Out of this background of developing 
opinion originated the Council for Fi- 
nancial Aid to Education, a unique ad- 
venture into the future of American 
higher education. It was founded not 
by educators but by businessmen. It is 
financed not by the colleges and uni- 
versities but by some of the most re- 
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spected foundations: the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, the Alfred 
P. Sloan Foundation, the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, and the Gen- 
eral Education Board. The Council it- 
self neither solicits nor accepts nor dis- 
burses funds for the support of educa- 
tion. Its aim is to promote wider public 
interest in, and wider financial support 
for, American higher education. Its ob- 
jectives of course are of great impor- 
tance to our colleges and universities. 
They are of equal concern to American 
business. 

The interest of business corporations 
in what is happening to the colleges and 
universities may be a novel idea. But 
it is reasonable and sensible, is likely to 
be continuing, and, in the long run, it 
may be a decisive factor in determining 
the future structure of American higher 
education. At present voluntary finan- 
cial support by corporations, most of it 
now to private institutions, is between 
6 and 8 per cent of their revenue. The 
total is between 75 million and 90 mil- 
lion dollars annually. 

Last year the Council secured a great 
deal of information from several hun- 
dred leading national corporations re- 
garding the nature and extent of their 
financial support of higher education, 
and from most of the colleges and uni- 
versities regarding their financial status 
and financial needs. 


TRENDS IN CORPORATE GIVING 


These surveys show some interesting 
facts. Predominantly the corporations 
now aiding higher education prefer to 
furnish funds for current operations 
rather than for capital purposes, stu- 
dent aid, or special services such as 
research, product testing, work-study 
projects. The composite ratios of pref- 
erences expressed are: 


Operating funds 100 
Capital funds 49 
Student aid 46 


Special services 43 
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This shows a marked change from the 
former more general preference for re- 
search grants and other special services; 
also a growing awareness of the finan- 
cial dilemma of higher education. 

Among the companies not now finan- 
cially supporting higher education but 
“willing to consider” doing so the car- 
responding ratios are: 


Operating funds 1.00 
Capital funds 55 
Student aid 75 
Special services 19 


Among companies now aiding higher 
education those giving some financial 
support to various classifications of 
higher institutions are: 


To technical schools 73% 
To private universities 72% 
To liberal arts colleges 71% 
To other professional schools 52% 
To state universities 37% 
To junior colleges 15% 


Among the companies not now aiding 
higher education but “willing to con- 
sider” such support the comparable per- 
centages are: 


To technical schools 73% 
To private universities 679% 
To liberal arts colleges 65% 
To other professional schools 60% 
To state universities 26% 
To junior colleges 28% 


Of the reporting companies giving any 
financial support to higher education 63 
per cent were giving to the United Ne- 
gro College Fund; 49 per cent to the 
National Fund for Medical Education; 
and 41 per cent to the state Associa- 
tions of Liberal Arts Colleges. Of those 
“willing to consider” doing so the com- 
parable percentages were 50 per cent, 
47 per cent, and 45 per cent. Fewer 
than one-third of the companies were 
“willing to consider” giving to a na- 
tional pool fund or “Bank of Philan- 
thropy” even if one were established to 
operate on a national scale to seek, re- 
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ceive, and disburse corporation ‘grants 
in aid of higher education. 


At present geographical considerations - 


have a dominant part in determining the 
selection of beneficiaries of corporate 
financial aid. Three-fourths of the se- 
lections now are based evidently on lo- 
cation of plants or employment or mar- 
kets as the predominant criteria of com- 
pany interest; or in some instances on 
the principal sources of the donor com- 
pany’s college-educated personnel. In 
one-sixth of the cases the selection of 
beneficiary is being determined by the 
“best judgment” of the responsible offi- 
cers without geographical or other fixed 
criteria. The proportion of these is in- 
creasing. Last year the proportion of 
total contributions by these leading na- 
tional corporations designated for edu- 
` cation, as distinguished from other pur- 
poses for which tax-exempt contribu- 
tions are admissible, was evidently 
about one-fourth as compared to the 
estimated one-sixth four years ago. 
These trends in corporate giving are 
constructive and encouraging. 


FACULTY SALARIES 


But the interest of corporations goes 
much farther than these simple figures 
would seem to imply. For example, 
there is growing recognition that many 
colleges and universities in the “red” 
and hundreds of them technically in the 
“black” are being financed in substan- 
tial part by “borrowing” from their 
faculties by paying appallingly low 
teaching salaries. One of the leading 
publishing concerns in America re- 
cently published an article entitled “Our 
Colleges and Universities Are Living 
on Borrowed Time—Time Borrowed 
from Underpaid Faculty Members.” It 
showed in terms not of dollars only but 
of purchasing power the contrast be- 
tween the course of faculty salaries dur- 
ing the past fifteen years and the earn- 
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Lawyers plus 10% 
Physicians plus 80% 
Industrial workers plus 489% 
Faculty members minus 5% 


The reports to the Council for Finan- 
cial Aid to Education show great differ- 
ences even in the average faculty sala- 
ries of the groups of American colleges 
and universities. Between 1939 and 
1954 general prices of goods and, serv- 
ices were almost doubled. During the 
same period average iaculty salaries 
were increased in approximately these 
proportions: 


In state (or municipal) colleges (113) 96% 
In state (or municipal) universities (54) 88% 
In professional or technical schools (26) 82% 
In church-related (non-Catholic) colleges 


(125) 77% 
In Catholic colleges (84) 76% 
In Catholic universities (21) 74% 
In nondenominational liberal arts col- 

leges (184) . 71% 
In church-related (non-Catholic) uni- 

versities (26) 65% 
In private universities (66) 57% 


These are the salary figures which are 
recording the gradual drift of best minds 
“from campus to commerce,” the in- 
creasing difficulty of recruiting qualified 
college teachers, and the ominous pros- 
pects of greater shortages during the 
next fifteen years. 


STUDENT AID 


The reporting colleges during 1953 
spent nearly $50,000,000 in student aid. 
Of this amount nearly 60 per cent came 
out of the general operating funds so 
urgently needed for improvement in 
faculty salaries and for other purposes. 
The same colleges showed total operat- 
ing deficits for the year of nearly 
$25,000,000, equal in the aggregate to 
half the amount which they had paid 
out in student aid. 


ENDOWMENTS AND CAPITAL FUNDS 
The same colleges and universities 


ings of other callings and professions: - in 1954 had total endowments of 
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$2,538,180,000 and stated that in the 
next ten years at “rock bottom” they 
needed additional endowments totaling 
$3,175,456,533 and additional capital 
funds for buildings and equipment dur- 
ing the same period of $2,533,799,922. 
These additional endowment funds in 
the view of the colleges and universities 
are needed primarily for two purposes: 
(1) improvement in faculty compensa- 
tion and (2) financial aid to students. 
These needs are shared alike by tax- 
supported institutions and institutions 
independent of the state. 

These needs of the colleges and uni- 
versities are of great concern to busi- 
ness corporations. They know that 
whatever the extent of their brick and 
mortar the colleges and universities will 
never be any better than their faculties. 
And as long as 40 per cent of our most 
talented youth do not go to college be- 
cause of lack of financial means, they 
know that America is forfeiting much 
of its ablest potential manpower. This 
is important unfinished business of both 
American higher education and Ameri- 
can business. 


ESTIMATES FOR THE FUTURE ` 


How much of a part will American 
business corporations take in fortifying 
the financial support of our colleges and 
universities? A minority part, I hope 
and believe, but perhaps a decisive part. 
So I am venturing some formidable 
estimates which may perhaps put in 
better perspective the problems, oppor- 
tunities, and prospects of financial sup- 
port of our higher education. These 
you may well take with caution. They 
are personal opinions. They may be 
based on wide observation. But they 
are not official views of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education. 

1. The present bona fide combined 
operating deficits of the private col-: 
leges and universities now are less than 
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twenty-five million dollars annually and 
are steadily being reduced. 

2. Average college faculty salaries will 
be increased by at least 25 per cent or 
college teaching as a learned profession 
will continue to wither. 

3. At present rates the widening gap 
in private colleges and universities be- 
tween student tuition and educational 
expense per student by 1970 will have 
reached nearly 500 million dollars. This 
gap will be filled in part by increasing 
the scale of student charges, supple- 
mented by scholarship and loan funds. 
But most of it will be filled by volun- 
tary financial aid. 

4. College education in both private 
and state-supported higher institutions 
will be made more nearly self-support- 
ing through higher student tuition and 
fees. Reasonable income-tax credits for 
college tuition payments is a sensible 
and appropriate form of public finan- 
cial assistance to higher education. 
Eventually it will be adopted as a part 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

5. American higher education, not in- 
cluding its auxiliary activities and mis- 
cellaneous services, now a two billion 
dollar a year enterprise, within a short 
generation will be at least a five billion 


‘dollar a year enterprise. In the mean- 


time, capital outlay for new physical 
facilities will exceed ten billion dollars. 

6. Alumni giving to colleges and uni- 
versities will gradually become general 
practice. In time college students gen- 
erally will understand and respect the 
obligation inherent in their acceptance 
of opportunity for college education at 
less than cost. As alumni they will ac- 
cept the implied responsibility to help 
others as they themselves have been 
helped. Eventually alumni funds will 
cover at least half of the gap between 
tuition and cost. 

7. Unless federal and state tax laws 
are fundamentally changed (an un- 
likely event) endowment funds as a ma- 
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jor source of new financial support to 
expanding higher education will gradu- 
ally dwindle. In their place will be 
more corporate and individual founda- 
tions, larger short-term grants, and 
fewer commitments of capital funds. 
Endowment funds will continue to come 
largely from estates and bequests. 
There will be fewer sources of such 
funds and more foundations. Educa- 
tional finance will gradually change. 
Many of the sources and conditions 
of financial support ‘will be different. 
More and more of the burden of pro- 
viding facilities for higher education will 


fali on the institutions of the state, 


hence on tax funds. But ample funds 


will continue to be available to assure 


, the maintenance in vigor of higher edu- 


cation financed and directed independ- 
ent of the state. 

8. The participation of business cor- 
porations in financial support of Ameri- 
can higher education, through capital 
grants, through current funds for vari- 
ous purposes, and through student aid, 
will have reached by 1970 a half bil- 
lion dollars annually. Business is one 
of the chief beneficiaries of a diversi- 
fied competitive system of higher edu- 
cation, is increasingly dependent on it, 
has increasing means of aiding it finan- 
cially, and will not let it wither for lack 
of financial support. 


Wilson Compton, Ph.D., LL B., LL.D., LH.D., New York City, is president of the 


Council for Financial Aid to Education, Inc. Previously he was president of State Col- 
lege of Washington and the State Experiment Station (1944-51), professer of economics, 
George Washington University (1934-41), secretary and general manager, National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association (1918—44), economist, Federal Trade Commission (1916- 
18), assistant professor of economics and political science, Dartmouth College (1915-16). 
He was a member of the Advisory Committees of the Forest Products Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce (1929-45) and of the U. S. Timber Conservation Board (1930-45); 
vice-president and manager, American Forest Products Industries, Inc. (1932-44) and 
founder and president, Timber Engineering Company (1933-44), and he has been hon- 
orary director of these companies since 1945. He was a member of the U. S. Education 
Mission to Japan (1946) and a delegate to the Fourth General Assembly of the United 
Nations. He was administrator, International Information Administration, Department 
of State, and chairman of the Psychologiccl Operations Co-ordinating Board (1952-53). 


DISCUSSION 


l 


To court a share in the corporation funds 
currently being made available to universi- 
ties, institutions must muffle talk about 
budgetary deficits and be prepared to an- 
swer searching questions about the eff- 
ciency of their management and organiza- 
tion. The great growth in corporation giv- 
ing has produced a large variety of plans 
under which funds are distributed. There 
is some tendency to seek new schemes 
which will bear the corporation’s name and 
bring credit and publicity as a partial re- 
ward for the gift. For most corporations, 
support of higher education is a new type 


of enterprise, and they have neither the 
personnel nor the past experience on which 
to draw. It is hoped that the selection and 
planning will be done at the top manage- 
ment level. There is a danger that cor- 
poration programs will be formulated en- 
tirely by personnel departments and that 
those departments will tend to dole out 
scholarships as fringe benefits for em- 
ployees. 

The reluctance on the part of business 
firms to choose specific recipients has led 
to the formation of consolidated funds. 
These fund pools distribute gifts on a pro- 


CORPORATION SUPPORT i 


portional formula to all institutions within 
a given area such as a state or county, or 
to selected institutions within a given cate- 
gory such as liberal arts colleges or Negro 
institutions. To the businessman, this has 
the advantage of absolving him from the 
selection process and giving him an out- 
side organization of professionals who are 
responsible for proper administration. It 
has disadvantages from the educational 
point of view in that it tends to support 
the marginal schools which may be low in 
instructional level; moreover, the fund-pool 
system does not provide the risk capital 
best spent upon encouraging the leaders. 
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As yet it is impossible to determine whether 
the trend is generally toward the consoli- 
dated fund system of, disbursement. ‘ 

A discussion of the decline in the part 
played by large private gifts in financing 
higher education revealed that while there 
may have been no quantitative decline, nev- 
ertheless in comparison with other sources 
of support the large individual donor is los- 
ing in importance. Few new fortunes are 
being made and the charities of old ones 
are frequently channeled through inter- 
mediary foundations. The funds are ad- 
ministered by the foundation personnel 
rather than by the college trustees. 


Trends in Tuition Charges and Fees 


By HERBERT S. CONRAD 


UITION charges and fees are af 

special interest to a conference on 
Methods of Financing Higher Educa- 
tion, since these charges and fees are 
the one major source of income that can 
be controlled directly by the college 
or university itself. This paper will at- 
tempt to present such facts as are avail- 
able with regard to trends in the follow- 
ing areas: (1) undergraduate tuition 
rates; (2) the relation between such 
tuition rates and students’ ability to 
pay; (3) the total amount received 
from tuition and fees; and (4) the re- 
lation between receipts from tuition and 
fees on the one hand, and various ex- 
penditures by institutions of higher edu- 
cation on the other. In so far a3 
available data permit, the facts will be 
presented separately for publicly and 
for privately controlled institutions of 
higher education; and separately for 
the different curricular-organizational 
types of institution (universities, liberal 
arts colleges, and so forth). Attention 
will also be given to differential tuition” 
rates for in-state versus out-of-state stu- 
dents in publicly controlled institutions 
of higher education. 

The main sources of data employed 
are: college catalogues; the United 
States Office of Education’s Biennial 
Survey of Education; unpublished re- 
cent data from the Office of Education; 
and the “Annual Survey of Business 
Management Statistics” by the Central 
Association of College and University 
Business Officers, conducted for 1954~ 
55 by W. Robert Bokelman. Supple- 
mentary sources include an article on 
“Size Distribution of Income since the 
Mid-Thirties” by Selma Goldsmith and 


and Ernest V. Hottis 


others in the February 1954 issue of 
The Review of Economics and Statistics 
and ` conventional economic-statistics 
sources such as the periodical, Economic 
Indicators, and the Statistical Abstract 
of the United States. i 

The period covered extends from 
1939—40`to 1954-55 in the case of tui- 
tion rates compiled by the Office of Ed- 
ucation, and from 1947-48 to 1954—55 
in the case of data from the study by 
Bokelman. With respect to the total 
amount received from tuition and fees, 
the period covered is 1929-30 to 1951- 
52 (the last year for which nationwide 
systematic data are available). 


TUITION RATES 


Data from catalogues 


Tuition per student. A study (un- 
published) has been made of tuition and 
required fees for a number of fairly 
large institutions—namely, 196 institu- 
tions each with a total college-grade en- 
roliment of 2,000 or more in the fall of 
1953.1 Only those institutions were in- 
cluded for which catalogues were avail- 
able in the Library of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
each of the academic years, 1939-40, 
1949-50, and 1954-55. The purpose of 
this study was to obtain, with minimum 


1None of the institutions had a full-time 
resident undergraduate enrollment of less than 
1,000 in November, 1953. The 196 institu- 
tions—120 publicly controlled, and 76 pri- 
vately—account for about 55 per cent of resi- 
dent undergraduate enrollment in the United 
States (about 65 per cent of such enrollment 
in publicly controlled institutions and 45 per 
cent in privately controlled), and for a larger 
percentage of graduate enrollment. 
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effort, data covering a maximum num- 
ber of students. 

The average tuition rate per student 
in the 196 institutions, and average 
rates for students in subgroups of the 
196 institutions, are given in Table 1.? 
Examination of the table shows a 
steady, long-time increase in tuition 
rates. In the fifteen-year period from 
1939-40 to 1954-55, the increase in the 
120 publicly controlled institutions was 
from $70 to $132—a rise of $62, or 89 
per cent; the increase in the 76 pri- 
vately controlled institutions was from 


2 For the academic years 1939-40 and 1949- 
50, the resident undergraduate enrollment at 
the end of the academic year was employed 
for weighting the tuition rate in each insti- 
tuition; for the academic year 1954-55, resi- 
dent undergraduate enrollment as of Novem- 
ber 1954 was employed, since enrollment data 
for the full academic year were not yet avail- 
able at the time of the study (May 1955). 
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$328 to $599-—a rise of $271, or 83 per 
cent. In broad terms the rise has been 
about the same, ‘percentagewise, in the 
publicly and the privately controlled in- 
stitutions; but has been much larger, 
dollarwise, in the privately controlled 
institutions. 

Details for the different curricular- 
organizational types of institutions are 
included in Table 1. These do not seem 
to require, special comment, other than 
the caution that the number of institu- 
tions in certain of the subgroups is 
small, and the results for these sub- 
groups correspondingly subject to sam- 
pling error. 

Tuition per institution. Data similar 
to the figures in Table 1, calculated on 
a per institution basis, are given in 
Table 2. The findings in this table are 
not, in general, very significantly differ- 
ent from those in Table 1. 


TABLE 1-—TUITION RATE PER STUDENT IN 196 HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 
BY TYPE OF CONTROL AND BY CURRICULAR-ORGANIZATIONAL CLASSIFICATION, 
1939-40, 1949-50, ann 1954-55 


(Catalogue study) 


TYPE OF CONTROL 
AND CULAR- 
ORGANIZATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION 





All institutions. 3 
Publicly controlled . 
Privately controlled. . 


Publicly controlled: 
Universities.. ..... 
Liberal arts colleges. . 
Technological schools 
Teachers colleges .. 
Other professional 

schools .. ..... 
Junior colleges... ... 


Privately controlled: 
Universities. . 
Liberal arts colleges 
Technological schools 


389 598 








$305 
599 


158 

71 
165 
108 


137 
18.27 


600 
525 
736 








Data gathered by Mrs. M. G. Fullam, S. C. Craigie, C. G Lind, and Mrs. D. Holladay 


under the direction of Mrs Mabel C. Rice. 
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TABLE 2—TurtIon RATE PER INSTITUTION 
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IN 196 HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 


BY TYPE OF CONTROL AND BY CURRICULAR-ORGANIZATIONAL CLASSIFICATION, 
1939-40, 1949-50, AND 1954-55 











(Catalogue study) 
TUTION RATE Aaoi OF RERCENTAGE 
PER INSTI N 
TYPE oF ÇoNTROL ae TUTO) NCREASE NCREASE 
ORGANIZATIONAL paver aie ll doug Bea te 
CLASSIFICATION 1939-40 | 1949-50 | 1954-55 | ‘to alta Ate E ee 
1950 1955 1955 | 1950 | 1955 | 1955 
All institutions........ 196 ($168 ($249 ($311 ($81 $143 [$62 48 | 85 | 25 
Publicly controlled...| 120 78 112 135 34 57 23 44) 73 | 24 
Privately controlled 76 | 310 465. | 590 4155 280 |125 50 | 90 | 27 
Publicly controlled : 
Universities .. ....| 69 97 138 168 41 71 30 42 | 73 | 22 
Liberal arts colleges..| 19 | 56 80 96 24 40 16 43 | 71 | 20 
Technological schools 4 | 92 142 164 50 72 22 54 | 78 | 15 
Teachers colleges ...) 17 59 89 106 30 47 17 51 | 80 | 19 
Other professional 
schools......... 1 72 103 137 31 65 34 43 | 90 | 33 
Junior colleges... ... 10 | 16.70) 17.70] 21.40} 1.00) 4.70; 3.70) 6 | 28 | 21 
Privately controlled: 
Universities ...... 57 | 306 457 587 |151 281 1130 49 | 92 | 28 
Liberal arts colleges..| 14 | 285 439 542 1154 257 1/103 54 | 90 | 23 
Technological schools 5 | 420 626 751 {206 331 }}125 49 | 79 | 20 


























Data gathered by Mrs. M. G. Fullam, S. C. Craigie, C. G. Lind, and Mrs. D. Holladay 


under the direction of Mrs Mabel C. Rice. 


Question immediately arises as to the 
representativeness of the 196 institu- 
tions from which the results described 
above were obtained. Some empirical 
evidence on this point is available by 
comparison of the tuition rates for 1954~ 
55 in Table 1 (based on the 196 insti- 
tutions) with the tuition rates for 1954— 
55 in Table 3 (based on 1,526 institu- 
tions, which is nearly 80 per cent of the 
total number of higher educational in- 
stitutions). The comparison yields 
some reassurance but also points to 
some discrepancies. Data based exclu- 
sively on rather large institutions can- 
not be depended upon to reveal accu- 
rately the facts for smaller institutions, 
even though one may conjecture that 
the smaller institutions tend eventually, 
if not immediately, to follow the tuition 
pattern set by the larger institutions. 
As already mentioned, the 196 institu- 


tions for which data are presented in 
Tables 1 and 2 include about 55 per 
cent of the resident undergraduate en- 
rollment of the country; and a larger 
proportion of the graduate enrollment. 
The results in Tables 1 and 2, then, 
may be said to apply to a majority of 
the college-grade students in the nation. 


Data from Office of Education question- 
naire 


For the years 1953-54 and 1954-55, 
additional data are available from a 
questionnaire sent to all institutions of 
higher education, requesting the approx- 
imate charge in tuition and required 
fees for the academic year, with refer- 
ence to the “typical undergraduate, non- 
veteran, in-state, full-time student.” At 
the time this is written, returns are 
available from 1,526 of approximately 
1,950 institutions of higher education 
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for the academic year 1954-55; for the 
same institutions, returns are also avail- 
able for the academic year 1953-54. 
The results are given in Table 3. As 
shown in the last two columns of this 
table, the increase in tuition rate from 
1953-54 to 1954-55 was identical dollar- 
wise in the publicly and the privately 
controlled institutions ($13), but larger 
percentagewise in the publicly controlled 
institutions than in the privately con- 
trolled (10.9 per cent versus 2.6 per 
cent). 

Table 3 also contains data for the 
separate curricular-organizational sub- 
groups of higher education: universities, 
liberal arts colleges, and so forth. Space 
is lacking for comment on the data for 
these separate subgroups. 


Data from questionnaire study by W. R. 
Bokelman 


Under the sponsorship of the Central 
Association of College and University 


Business Officers, W. R. Bokelman,® 
serving as chairman of a study commit- 
tee, received 330 usable questionnaire 
returns from higher educational institu- 
tions in all parts of the United States. 
As in the case of the 196 institutions 
included in the Office of Education 
catalogue study, the institutions in the 
Bokelman study are fairly large; the 
average enrollment in the 330 institu- 
tions was 2,366. 

The data supplied by Bokelman pro- 
vide a comparison of tuition rates for 
the academic years 1947-48 and 1954— 
55 (see Table 4). According to Table 
4, the percentage rise of tuition rates 
from 1947-48 to 1954-55 has been vir- 
tually identical in publicly controlled ° 
and privately controlled institutions: 
namely, 38 and 37 per cent, respec- 


3 Dr. Bokelman is now specialist for Col- 
lege Business Administration in the Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


TABLE 3—ToITION RATE PER STUDENT IN 1,526 HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 
BY TYPE OF CONTROL AND BY CURRICULAR-ORGANIZATIONAL CLASSIFICATION, 
1953-54 anD 1954-55 


(Questionnaire study—U. S. Office of Education) 






TYPE OF CONTROL AND 
CuRRICULAR-ORGANIZATIONAL 
SSIFICATION 





Publicly controlled 
Universities.. OET REE 
Liberal arts colleges .... .... 
Technological schools ...... 
Teachers colleges. ... .. ... 
Other professional schools . 
Junior colleges . 


Privately controlled...... 
Universities........ .. a 
Liberal arts colleges...... .. 
Technological schools........ 
Theological schools... 
Teachers colleges . . .. 
Other professional schools .. 
Junior colleges...... .. 








NAN 


TTAN 
MUROADBWEDA 





Data drawn from 1,526 questionnaires returned by institutions of higher education in 
1953-54 and 1954-55 as part of the Office of Education’s statistical surveys in higher education. 
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TABLE 4—Turrion RATE PER [NSTITUTION IN 330 HIGHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, 
BY TYPE OF CONTROL AND BY CURRICULAR-ORGANIZATIONAL CLASSIFICATION, 
1947-48 To 1954-55 


(Questionnasre siudy—W. R. Bokelman) 








TUITION RATE PER 


INCRZASE, 1948 To 1955 














TYPE OF CONTROL AND No. oF INSTITUTION® 
CURRICULAR-ORGANIZATIONAL INSTITU- 
CLASSIFICATION TIONS 
1947-48 1954-55 Amount Per cent 
All institutions. .... .. 2. 0... 330 $130 $179 $49 37 
Publicly controlled........ 143 55 77 21 38 
Privately controlled ........ 187 188 257 | 69 37 
Publicly controlled: 
' State universities with enrollment 
of 5,000 or more. ....... 32 59 77 18 30 
State universities with enrollment 
of less than 5,000... : 33 67 92 25 37 
State teachers colleges . . 50 34 46 12 35 
State liberal arts colleges 17 63 89 2 42 
Municipal universities and liberal ' 
arts colleges.. ........ bn, ae 11 95 150 55 58 
Privately controlled : 
Universities. . ...... oes 02. 47 195 262 GT 34 
Liberal arts colleges with enroll- 
ment of 500 or more. 80 191 262 71 37 
Liberal arts colleges with enroll- 
ment of less than 500. ae 60 178 245 67 38 


a The tuition rates in this table are per semester or quarter. 
è Calculated from average tuition expressed in dollars and cents, instead of rounded dollars 


as in the present table. 


tively. In dollar amounts, the rise for 
publicly controlled institutions was $21 
and for privately controlled, $69. 
Bokelman also inquired as to antict- 
pated increases in tuition from 1954-55 
to 1955-56. The results are shown in 
Table 5. The percentage rise antici- 
pated by publicly controlled institutions 
is on the average 4.6 and by privately 
controlled institutions is 1.9 (see last 
column of the table). Bokelman does 
not convert his percentage data on an- 
ticipated increases into dollar amounts; 
but if we apply the percentages to the 
average tuition rates in Table 4 ($77 
and $257, for public and private, re- 
spectively), the calculated dollar 
amounts are $3.54 and $4.88, respec- 
tively. Because of the subjectivity of 
“anticipated” increases, it would doubt- 


less be preferable to think of these fig- 
ures as roughly $3.50 and $5.00, re- 
spectively. 


ABILITY To Pay 


The figures in Tables 1-4 reflect the 
significant increases in tuition rates in 
recent years, and Table 5 indicates that, 
on the average, this rise will continue in 
the immediate future. Question arises 
as to the relation between increases in 
tuition rates and the ability of students 
to pay such increases. 

Changes in the ability of students to 
pay tuition and required fees will de- 
pend, of course, on changes in income. 
Such changes, it is recognized, are not 
uniform from state to state, nor from 
urban to rural communities, nor from 
industry to industry within urban places. 
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Lack of detailed, specific data, however, 
compels us to deal with income on a na- 
tional basis. We shall be concerned, in 
general, with income after taxes, since 
that is the only kind of income available 
for the payment of tuition and required 
fees. 

Table 6 presents data on (a) in- 
creases in tuition rates (as reported in 
Tables 1-4) and (b) changes in dis- 
posable income. It can be quickly seen 
in Table 6 (bottom quarter of the ta- 
ble) that between 1939-40 and 1949- 
50, per capita disposable income rose 
136.5 per cent, whereas tuition rates 
rose in the neighborhood of only 50 per 
cent (56 per cent for publicly con- 


trolled institutions, and 43 per cent for 
privately controlled). In recent years, 
however, tuition rates (both in publicly 
controlled and privately controlled in- 
stitutions) have been rising at a more 
rapid rate than has per capita dispos- 
able income. This fact is likely to cre- 
ate some resistance to further tuition 
rises. 

Since college students are probably 
drawn mainly from the upper two-fifths 
of the population with respect to in- 
come, it is pertinent to inquire whether 
disposable personal income in the top 
and the second fifth has risen as rapidly 
as the national average. The answer 
(Table 7) is that disposable personal 


TABLE 5—ANTICIPATION OF INCREASED TUITION RATES FOR 1955-56 By 313 HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


(Questronnatre study—W. R. Bokelman) 


No. oF INSTITUTIONS 


TYPE OF CONTROL 


CLASSIFICATION 


All institutions. ..... 
Publicly controlled. . 
Privately controlled. . 


Publicly controlled: 
State universities with 
enrollment of 5,000 
ormore .. ...... 
State universities with 
enrollment of less 
than 5,000 . 
State teachers colleges 
State liberal arts col- 
leges ..... 
Municipal universities 
and liberal arts col- 
leges ... : 


Privately controlled: 
Universities... ..... 
Liberal arts colleges 

with enrollment of 
500 or more. . 
Liberal arts colleges 
with enrollment of 
less than 500..... 


ANTICIPATING— 


ANTICIPATING 
AN INCREASE 


16.3 
30.7 
9.0 
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TABLE 7—AVERAGE FAMILY PERSONAL INCOME AFTER PAYMENT OF FEDERAL INcoME Tax, 
FOR QUINTILES OF CONSUMER UNITS RANKED BY SIZE OF AFTER-TAX INCOME, 






































1941 anp 1950 
i INCOME AFTER PAYMENT OF INCREASE IN Arrir-Tax INCOME, 
FEDERAL INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX 1941 ro 1950 
QUINTILE 
Amount Per cent 
All income groups combined . $1,980 94 
Highest. ...... re 3,940 80 
Fourth ........ 0 wonse 2,260 93 
Third 1,760 105 
Second .. 6.00 weeee 1,320 127 
Hirstiscw o ieena Gays 610 136 
< J 


TABLE 8—DIFFERENCES BETWEEN IN-STATE AND OuT-OF-STATE TUITION RATES IN 120 
PuBLICLY CONTROLLED INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
1939-40, 1949-50, ann 1954-55 


(Catalogue study—U. S. Office of Educatson) 


























AVERAGE DIFFERENCE | AMOUNT OF INCREASE PERCENTAGE IN- 
BETWEEN IN-STATE AND IN DIFFERENCE CREASE IN DIFFER- 
c UAE OUTO STATE TuTon FROM — RENCE EROM 
\ ORGANIZATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION 1940 | 1940 | 1950 
to to to 
19508 | 1955 | 19557 
(1) (9) (10) | (11) 
Publicly controlled .. 121 | 159 | 17 
Universities...... 125 | 137 6 
ot Liberal arts colleges . 121 | 213 | 42 
Technological schools 22 | 223 | 165 
Teachers colleges . . 193 | 288 | 33 
Other professional 
schools..... 50 | 50 0 
Junior colleges... .. 74) 153| 46 











Data gathered by Mrs. M. G. Fullam, S. C. Craigie, C. G. Lind, and Mrs, D. Holladay 
under the direction of Mrs. Mabel C. Rice. 

a Column 4 minus column 3. 

è Column 5 minus column 3. 

* Column 5 minus column 4, i 

4 Column 6 divided by column 3, times 100. The first entry in this column is to be read: 
The increase in the difference between average in-state and out-of-state tuition rate from 1939- 
40 to 1949-50 (viz., $80, column 6) was 121 per cent of the average difference existing in the 
school year 1939-40 (mz., $66, column 3). 

e Column 7 divided by column 3, times 100. The first entry in this column is to be read: 
The increase in the difference between average in-state and out-of-state tuition rate from 1939- 
i 40 to 1954-55 (vig , $105, column 7) was 159 per cent of the average difference existing in the 

school year 1939-40 (viz., $66, column 3). 

f Column 8 divided by column 4, times 100. The first entry in this column is to be read: 
The increase in the difference between average in-state and out-of-state tuition rate from 1949- 
50 to 1954-55 (vis., $25, column 8) was 17 per cent of the average difference existing in the 
school year 1949-50 (vis., $146, column 4). 


‘ 
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income has risen just about as rapidly 
as the national average in the second 
fifth of income level, but less rapidly in 
the top fifth. It seems beyond question 
that the top fifth sends a larger propor- 
tion of its children to institutions of 
higher education than any other income 
group. This again is a factor which 
may be expected to create some resist- 
ance to further tuition rises. 

It will have been noted that the pres- 
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entation above has been phrased in 
terms of current dollars (rather than 
dollars of stable purchasing power). 
This is appropriate, since all tuition 
rates have also been expressed in terms 
of current dollars. 


STATE RESIDENCE AND TUITION 


It is well known that the differential 
between tuition rates for in-state and 
out-of-state students attending publicly 


TABLE 9—NonrESIDENT TuiTIon RATES IN 108 PUBLIĊLY CONTROLLED INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 1947-48 anp 1954-55 


(Questsonnaire study—W. R. Bokelman) 














\ No. oF 
CURRICULAR-ORGANIZATIONAL 


CLASSIFICATION TIONS 
REPORTING 
Publicly controlled......... 108 
State universities with enroll- 
ment of 5,000 or more...... 28 
State universities with enroll- 
ment of less than 5,000..... 25 
State teachers colleges Laan eee 36 
State liberal arts colleges. . ... 12 
Municipal universities and 
liberal arts colleges....... 2 7 


NONRESIDENT TUITION RATE 
(semester or quarter basis) 





INCREASE, 1948 TO 1955 








1947-48 1954-55, Amount Per cent 
$ 94 $105 $11 12 
103 131 28 27 
100 104 4 4 
90 90 0 0 
85 94 9 11 
69 101 32 46 





TABLE 10—ANTICIPATION OF INCREASED NONRESIDENT TUITION RATES FOR 1955-56 By 132 
PUBLICLY CONTROLLED INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


(Questionnaire study—W. R. Bokelman) 























NSTITUT: INSTITUTIONS 
Cuasieoie No oF aby teen eg ee etree ie Sea ANTICIPATED 
ORGANIZATIONAL gag AS PERCENTAGE ae goa ia 
TEICATION REPORTING] No Borge ANTICIPATING | INSTITUTIONS 
increase | increase | Reporting | AN INCREASE 
Publicly controlled.. ..| 132 li 58.7 6.2 
State universities with 
enrollment of 5,000 
or more....... 30 17 72.8 12.1 
State universities with 
enrollment of less 
than 5,000........ 28 7 40.0 2.9 
State teachers colleges 48 10 47.6 5.0 
State liberal arts col- ; 
leges .......... 16 6 100.0 6.2 
Municipal universities 
and liberal arts col- 
leges a vain tees id 10 40.0 - 4.0 
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controlled institutions of higher educa- tutions by the Office of , Education 
tion has been rising. In 1939-40 this (Table 8). A decade later, by 1949- 
differential averaged $66 per institution 50, the differential had risen to $146; 
per academic year, according to an un- and by 1954-55, it had risen to $171. 
published study based on the cata- The rise in the last five years, how- 
logues of 120 publicly controlled insti- ever, has been at a considerably less 


TABLE 11—RECEIPTS FROM TUITION AND FEES IN INSTITUTIONS oF HIGHER EDUCATION ` 
(In thousands of dollars) 














ALL CURRICULAR- ONVERITIS: TEACHERS COLLEGES 
ScHooL Year ORGANIZATIONAL PROFESSIONAL AND NORMAL Junior COLLEGES* 
CLASSIFICATIONS SCHOOLS ScCHOOLS* 










Publicly and Privately Controlled Institutions | ~ 






























































1929-30... .... $145,164 $133,149 i 
1939-40 .: 200,897 178,868 10,988 11,040 
1941-42 ........ 201,365 180,748 9.675 10,942 
1943-44... 00... 154,485 138,765 6,418 9,302 
1945-46.... 0... 275,519 244,699 10,698 20,123 
1947-48 ........ 669,328 591,556 31,210 46,561 
1949-50.. ...... 701,936 626,805 34,769 40,362 
1951-52,........ 593,491 533,595 

Publicly Controlled Institutions 
1929-30. ...... 33,563 27,807 
1939-40......., 47,989 43,055 9,213 2,721 
1941-42........ 54,893 44,392 7,969 2,533 
1943-44......., 38,157 31,176 1,480 
1945-46 1... ... 73,213 60,357 4,730 
1947-48... 2.04. 245,600 192,901 24,262 
1949--50......... 229,396 181,158 17,483 
1951-52......... 173,847 137,298 

Privately Controlled Institutions 
1929-30. $111,600 $105,342 $1,558 
1939-40.. 145,908 135,813 1,775 
1941-42......... 146,471 136,356 1,706 
1943-44 2.0... 116,328 107,589 917 
1945-46....... 202,305 184,341 2,572 
1947-48... 20. 423,728 398,655 2,773 
1949-50......... 472,539 445,647 4,013 
1951-52....... , 419,643 396,299 3,686 








From material prepared by Mr. Henry G. Badger. 
Figures for publicly and for privately controlled institutions may not sum to total for all 
institutions (top tier of figures) because of rounding. 


a Normal schools are classified with junior colleges from 1949-50 on. 
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TABLE 12—RECEIPTS FROM TUITION AND FEES IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
~ As A PERCENTAGE OF EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL EXPENDITURES (EXCEPT 
EXPENDITURES FOR SEPARATELY BUDGETED RESEARCH) 













6i Aut CURRICULAR- pS pal rant er TEACHERS COLLEGES 
ScHOOL YEAR ORGANIZATIONAL PROFESSIONAL AND NORMAL Junior COLLEGES* 
i CLASSIFICATIONS ScHOOLS ScHOOLS* 













192930.. u.. 
1939-40 ......, 
1941-42 ..... F 
1943-44.. ... 
1945-46..... 0... 


1947-48. 1.0... 
1949-50.. .,.... 
1951-52 ........ 


Publicly and Privately Controlled Institutions 





1929-30. 
1939-40 
1941-42 
1943-44 
1945-46.. 


1947-48 
1949-50 
1951-52 


1929-30 
1939-40 
1941-42 











From material prepared by Mr. Henry G. Badger. 
a Normal schools are classified with junior colleges for 1949-50 on. 


rapid rate than in the decade from 1940 
to 1950. 

.Data from the Bokelman study also 
point to a rising differential between 
tuition rates for in-state versus out-of- 
state students (Table 9); in’ Bokel- 
man’s data, however (based on 108 pub- 


‘licly controlled institutions), the rise is 


less rapid than in the data from the 
study by the Office of Education. Ac- 
cording to Bokelman, a further sub- 
stantial rise in the differential tuition 
rate is planned by several institutions 
(Table 10). Over-all, the increase in 


i 
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1955-56 (for all publicly controlled in- 1951-52, the last year for which sys- 
stitutions in Bokelman’s sample) is ex- tematic, nationwide data are currently 
pected to average 6.2 per cent. available.’ In general, the big jump in 


receipts came after 1945-46, with the 


RECEIPTS FROM TUITION AND FEES arrival of the large World War II vet- 
Table 11 presents data on receipts eran enrollment (a dash line after this 
from tuition and fees, from 1929-30 to year has been drawn in Tables 11-13 to 


TABLE 13—REcEIPTS FROM TUITION AND FREES IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


ScHOOL YEAR 


1947-48... 2... 
1949-50.. 2... 
1951-52 ........ 


1929-30 


1939-40 ... .... 


1951-52..... MG 





As A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES” 








Ñ 


ALL CURRICULAR- O NIVERSTIIES TEACHERS COLLEGES 
ORGANIZATIONAL PROFESSIONAL AND NORMAL Junior CoLLEGES? 
CLASSIFICATIONS SCHOOLS ScHoors* 





Publicly and Privately Controlled Institutions 





f Publicly Controlled Institutions 

















14.8 17.8 83 6.7 
14.4 16.4 18.2 14.2 
16.7 16.8 17.2 13.1 
11.4 11.3 12.7 93 
17.2 17.1 16.4 20.0 
27.4 26.2 28.0 41,1 
19.5 18.9 . 19.8 


13.6 




















From material prepared by Mr. Henry G. Badger. 

a Educational and general expenditures plus expenditures for plant expansion. Expendi- 
tures for auxiliary enterprises (such as dormitories and dining halls) and ‘‘noneducational 
expenditures” (such as annuities and scholarships) are not included. 


è Normal schools are classified with junior colleges from 1949-50 on. 
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TABLE 14—CHANGES IN TUITION RATES AND FACULTY SALARIES, FROM 1947—48 TO 1954-55 








CLASS OF INSTITUTION 


AVERAGE INCREASE IN AVERAGE INCREASE IN 








State universities with enrollment of 5,000 or 


State teachers colleges...........-.. 204. ; 
State liberal arts colleges............ arnan 
Municipal universities and liberal arts colleges 
Private universities........66.0 oa cee eee 
Private liberal arts colleges with enrollment of 





TUITION RATE FROM FACULTY SALARIES, 
1947-48 To 1954-55 1947-48 To 1954-55 
(per cent) cent) 
30.3 33.0 
37.4 34.7 
34.9 36.6 
41.7 34.7 
58.3 35.3 
34.3 30.3 
37.3 32.4 
37.7 32.2 





emphasize this fact). Between 1945-46 
and 1947-48, the receipts from tuition 
and fees in publicly controlled universi- 
ties, colleges, and professional schools 
rose from.$60 million to over $190 mil- 
lion, and in privately controlled, from 
about $185 million to nearly $400 mil- 
lion. The rise in publicly controlled 
junior colleges, after 1945-46, was es- 
pecially pronounced, but the subsequent 
recession has also been more pronounced 
in this group. 

There has been some complaint that, 
with a decline in other sources of in- 
come, receipts from tuition and fees 
have become a disproportionately large 
fraction of educational and general in- 
come. It has seemed to us that per- 
haps more significant conceptually than 
the relation between tuition and total 
income is the relation between receipts 
from tuition and fees and expenditures 
(or, still better, needs, if a good meas- 
ure of needs were available). Table 12 
shows the relation between receipts from 
tuition and’ fees and “educational and 
general expenditures (except expendi- 
tures for separately budgeted research) .” 
The complaint regarding the rise in the 
prominence of tuition and fees does not 
seem justified, at least through the 
school year 1951-52. The percentage 


of educational and general expenditures 
accounted for by receipts from tuition 
and fees has, in fact, been declining in 
the two bienniums of our data since 
1947-48. In the school year 1951-52, 
the percentage was generally close to its 
value in 1939-40—or lower. Of course, 
the situation may have changed between 
1951-52 and the present: and in some 
individual institutions the trend will not 
conform with the national average. 

Table 13 presents the relation be- 
tween receipts from tuition and fees and 
an approximation of total expenditures. 
Here, too, the complaint that tuition 
and fees account for a rising proportion 
of expenditures seems unfounded, for 
institutions of higher education as a 
whole. 

If one examines the top and bottom 
line of each tier of figures in Tables 12 
and 13, one gains an impression that the 
different types of institution are draw- 
ing more closely together in the propor- 
tion of expenditures represented by tui- 
tion and fees. The privately controlled 
junior colleges and teachers colleges 
still stand out as meeting a compara- 
tively large fraction of their expendi- 
tures from receipts from tuition and 
fees. 

The statistics in Tables 11-13 may 
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seem “dry.” The set of figures (from 
Bokelman) in Table 14, on changes in 
tuition rates and changes in faculty 
salaries, may suggest the human values 
implicit in the’ financial statistics of 
higher education. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


1. In studies of tuition rates of insti- 
tutions of higher education, it is desir- 
able to distinguish between tuition rate 
per student and tuition rate per insti- 
tution (when dealing with a group of 
institutions). It is suggested that the 
tuition rate for the “typical undergradu- 
ate, nonveteran, in-state, full-time stu- 
dent” be generally adopted as a kind of 
“standard” figure—to be supplemented, 
as needed, by tuition rates for gradu- 
ate students, for extension students, for 
students in selected professional schools, 
and so forth. As another methodologi- 
cal suggestion, it is recommended that 
changes in “ability to pay” tuition and 
required fees be measured in terms of 
“disposable personal income.” If the 
purpose is to compare disposable in- 
come with tuition rates, no correction 
is needed for changes in purchasing 
power of the dollar. 

2. In the fifteen years from 1939-40 

‘to 1954-55, tuition rates per student, 
in a group of 120 publicly controlled 
institutions, rose from an average of $70 
to $132—a rise of $62, or 89 per cent. 
The comparable rise for students in a 
group of 76 privately controlled institu- 
tions was from $328 to $599—a rise of 
$271, or 83 per cent. Other data, from 
questionnaire studies by the Office of 
Education and by W. R. Bokelman, 
show that, in the main, the rises in 
tuition rates in publicly and in pri- 
vately controlled institutions have been 
roughly the same on a percentage basis 


‘but much larger in the privately con- . 


trolled institutions on a dollar basis. 
According to Bokelman’s data, the trend 
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toward higher tuition rates will continue 
at least into the next academic year. 

3. During the decade from 1939-40 
to 1949-50, per capita disposable in- 
come rose from $554 to $1,310—a rise 
of over 136 per cent. Tuition and fees 
in this period rose only about 50 per 
cent. In recent years, the rise intui- 
tion rate has been appreciably more 
rapid than the rise in per capita dis- 
posable income, especially for those in 
the top fifth of income. This may be 
expected to create some resistance to 
further tuition rises. 

4. The differential between in-state 
and out-of-state tuition rates increased 
rapidly in the decade from 1939-40 to 
1949-50, and more slowly from 1949- 
50 to the present (1954-55). Further 
significant increases in the next aca- 
demic year are anticipated in some in- 
stitutions. 

5. Total receipts from tuition and 
fees rose sharply after 1945-46, with 
the arrival of World War II veterans 
on the campus. In general, however, 
receipts from tuition and fees have 
dropped in the two bienniums since 
1947-48. The complaint that receipts 
from tuition and fees constitute a ris- 
ing proportion of income and expendi- 
tures (owing to a drop in income from 
other sources) does not seem to be 
borne out by the data through 1951-52. 

The “rising tide” of enrollment and 
associated receipts from tuition and 
fees should help to solve some financial 
problems of higher education. The 
“rising tide,’ however, will not swell 
for several years; and in any event, 
other solutions beyond increased re- 
ceipts from tuition and fees may quite 
possibly be necessary. 


DEFINITIONS 
Tustion rate 


The phrase “tuition rate” is intended 
to refer to tuition and required fees 
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charged to the typical undergraduate, 
nonveteran, in-state, full-time student 
in an institution of higher education. 
The following types of charge are ex- 
cluded or ignored in the present limited 
study: tuition for graduate work; tui- 
tion for summer sessions, extension 
courses, adult education, short courses, 
and so forth; one-time and special fees 
not charged all undergraduates (such 
as matriculation fees for freshmen, late- 
registration fees, laboratory fees charged 
only to students in certain courses); 
voluntary fees for student activities, in- 
tercollegiate activities, and so forth; 
and charges for room and board. The 
restriction of the term “tuition rate” to 
“tuition and required fees for under- 
graduate, nonveteran, in-state, full-time 
students” provides a significant concept 
which is broadly applicable on a rea- 
sonably comparable basis to all* insti- 
tutions of higher education. Except for 
charges for room and board—which, as 
living costs, clearly do not belong in the 
same category as the tuition rate—none 
of the excluded miscellany of fees is of 
` major importance as a source of income 
for higher education as a whole. In a 
few institutions, tuition for graduate 
work is a considerable item; but gradu- 
ate students (both full-time and part- 
time together) constitute only about 10 
per cent of all resident college-grade stu- 
dents; ° and of course a larger propor- 
tion of graduate education is subsidized 
by fellowships and other means than is 
the case with undergraduate education. 


«The only exception is the quite rare in- 
stance where student services may take the 
place of all or part of tuition and required 
fees Even in these cases, good accounting 
practice would credit the imputed value of 
such services to the tuition account. 

ë See Herbert S. Conrad and William A. 
Jaracz, Resident, Extension, and Adult Edu- 
cation Enrolment in Institutions of Higher 
Education: November 1953, Office of Educa- 
tion Circular No, 414. Washington: D. C> 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. 


The report by Bokelman does not 
define “tuition,” but the meaning of 
this word in his report is probably simi- 
lar to the usage described for “tuition 
rate” in the preceding paragraph. 

In data reported from studies by the 
Office of Education, “tuition rate” re- 
fers to the tuition rate for the academic 
year (two semesters or three quarters). 
In the Bokelman data, the figures for 
“tuition” apparently refer to the rate 
per semester or quarter. Either set of 
data, it should be noted, is equally 
suited to reveal trends (for example, the 
percentage rise in tuition rate from one 
year to another). 


Tuition rate per student and per insti- 
tution 


An important conceptual distinction 
should be noted between tuition rate per 
institution and tuition rate per student. 
The first simply averages the tuition 
charges made by institutions, with each 
institution (whether large or small) 
given equal weight. The second weights 
the tuition charge in each institution by 
the enrollment in the institution. To 
illustrate: Suppose that institution A, 
with 9,900 students, charges tuition at 
the rate of $100 per student; and in- 


stitution B, with 100 students, charges > 


tuition at the rate of $900 per student. 
Then, for this group of two institutions, 
the tuition per institution is simply 





yo = $500. The tuition per 

student is 

(9,900 X $100 + (100 X $900) _ $108 
10,000 a ` 


The difference between $500 and $108 
is, of course, significant. 

In general we have been more con- 
cerned with tuition per student than 


with tuition per institution, since a 
change affecting, say, 9,900 students’ 


may usually be considered more impor- 


-A 
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tant than one which affects only 100 
students. It should be added, however, 
that in actual practice the two types 
of tuition rate for a given group of in- 
stitutions will usually not be very far 
apart, if the number of institutions in- 
volved is at least moderately large (say 
50 or more; see Tables 1 and 2), and 
especially if differences in size of in- 
stitutions in the group are limited. The 
Bokelman data refer to tuition per in- 
stitution; but Bokelman generally takes 
precautions to avoid unlimited range of 
size of institutions in a given classifica- 
tion, so that the likelihood of a large 
discrepancy between tuition per student 
and tuition per institution in his data 
is rather slight. 


Receipts from tuition and fees 


The term “tuition rate? is to be 
sharply distinguished from the account- 
ing term “receipts from tuition and 
fees.” The phrase “receipts from tui- 
tion and fees,” as used in the present 
paper, refers to receipts from all tuition 
and fees which, in conventional college 
accounting, fall in the category of “edu- 
cational and general income.” (Fees or 
charges collected in connection with 
auxiliary enterprises, such as dormito- 
ries and dining halls, are not included.) 


Expenditures 


Receipts from tuition and fees are 
compared, in this paper (Tables 12, 13), 
with two types of expenditure. The 
first of these is “educational and gen- 
eral expenditures (except expenditures 
for separately budgeted research).” 
The second is an approximation of to- 
tal expenditures, obtained by adding 
expenditures for plant expansion to 
educational and general expénditures. 
“Educational and general expenditures” 
include expenditures for (a) general 
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administration and general expense, (b) 
instruction and departmental research, 
(c) libraries, (d) organized activities 
related to educational departments, (e) 
operation and maintenance of the physi- 
cal plant, (f) extension and public serv- 
ice, and (g) separately budgeted re- 
search. “Expenditures for plant ex- 
pansion” relate to purchases of land, 
the construction or purchase or remodel- 
ing of buildings, improvements other 
than buildings, furniture and equipment, 
and construction inventories.® 

The reason for separating educational 
and general expenditures from total ex- 
penditures is that receipts from tuition 
and fees are generally expected to con- 
tribute to expenditures in the “educa- 
tional and general” category, while gifts 
or appropriations are expected to take 
care of requirements for expansion of 
the academic plant. The reason for 
making use of a figure in which sepa- 
rately budgeted research is removed 
from “educational and general expendi- 
tures” is that full support for such re- 
search is generally obtained from non- 
student sources (federal funds, grants 
from foundations, gifts from corpora- 
tions, and so forth). Finally, the rea- 
son for making use of total expendi- 
tures (or an approximation thereof) is 
that there is some legitimate interest 
in a single figure which embodies, so 
to speak, the over-all expenditure prob- 
lems of higher education. 


Ability to pay 


Students’ ability to pay tuition and 
fees has been inferred, in general, from 
national data on per capita disposable 


8 Institutions of higher education differ to 
some extent in their definitions of the various 
expenditure items and in their accounting prac- 
tices But there is sufficient uniformity to 
permit an appraisal of basic national trends 
or changes. 
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income (income after taxes). Special 
attention should be given to the upper 
two-fifths of the population in income 


level, since it is from this group, it is 
believed, that the majority of college 
. Students are drawn. 


Herbert S. Conrad, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., has been chief of Research and Sta- 
tistical Standards, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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45) and technical consultant (1945-48), College Entrance Examination Board; chief, Ex- 
amination Analysis and Statistical Unit, United States Civil Service Commission (1945); 
and expert consultant to the Secretary of War (1947). He has been edstor of Psycho- 
logical Monographs: General and Applied since 1948, served as chairman of the Council 
of Editors of the American Psychological Association in 1952, and is on the editorial 
board of Psychometrika and the Journal of Psychology and a contributing editor of 
Journal of Experimental Education. 

Ernest V. Hollis, Ph.D., Lst.D., LL.D., LHD., Washington, D. C., is chief of Col- 
lege Administration, Office of Education, since 1944, after serving as co-ordinator of the 
Commission on Teacher Education, Amerscan Council on Education (1940-44). Prior to 
these dates he had been professor, dean, and president of colleges. He is author, among 
other works, of Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Education (1938), Toward Im- 

' proving Ph.D. Programs (1945), College and University Building Needs (1948), and So- 
cial Work Education in the United States (1951). 


DISCUSSION 


The discussion took the form of replies 
from the floor to a series of provocative 
questions ahd propositions drawn from the 
paper. First the speaker pointed out that 
even within the same geographic area, at- 
tendance at colleges and universities did 
not vary inversely with the cost of tuition. 
On the contrary, in Milwaukee for instance, 
precisely the opposite is true: the high tui- 
tion schools have the highest enrollment. 
From the floor several explanations of this 
seeming paradox were offered, and the Mil- 
waukee situation elaborated in greater de- 
tail, It was concluded that the motiva- 
tions involved in the selection of a col- 
lege or university were highly complex, 
and that tuition was only one and fre- 
quently not the most important factor in 
the decision. 

The speaker pointed out that there had 
been an increase of 136.5 per cent in ex- 
pendable per capita income during the dec- 
ade 1940-50, but in the same period tui- 
tions in publicly supported schools had risen 


by only 56 per cent and in private schools 
by only 43 per cent. In the face of mount- 
ing deficits, why were not tuition increases 
proportionately as great as increases in the 
available income? A number of extenuat- 
ing circumstances were mentioned for the 
apparent underpricing of higher education. 


‘During the war, government units were 


placed on many campuses and under the 
original contracts, tuition rises were se- 
verely restricted. At the same time, the 
coeducational colleges and universities were 
competing with the women’s colleges for a 
single source of students. High tuitions 
would have endangered their competitive 
strength. After the war the influx of vet- 
erans and the Veterans Administration ceil- 
ing on tuition prevented radical increases. 
Some discussants quarreled with the impli- 
cations of the statistics presented, holding 
that the percentage increase in expendable 
income was not nearly so great among the 
middle-class groups, and it was from this 
class that recruits for the college popula- 


$ 
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tion were drawn. It was pointed out that 
the cost of living had gone up approxi- 
mately 90 per cent since 1940 and that 
tuitions had increased by about the same 
proportion. It was also remarked that the 
proportion of the annual budget drawing 
upon tuition income had not appreciably 
changed. The consensus was that tuitions 
had in fact been raised close to the fea- 
sible limit. 

Next, attention was directed to the grow- 
ing disparity between the tuitions charged 
by public and by privately supported insti- 
tutions, and within the public institutions 
themselves the growing differentiation be- 
tween in-state student and out-of-state stu- 
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dent tuitions. Although it is true that the 
low tuitions charged by state colleges and 
universities tend to depress tuition charges 
at the private institutions, the public col- 
leges fill a gap in education left by the ever 
more expensive private universities. It was 
alleged that even in the present years of 
low ebb in numbers of students graduating 
from high schools, the annual 5 per cent 
increase in enrollment has been maintained 
and is directly traceable to the public uni- 
versities and colleges. Not only did the 
in-state, out-of-state student differentiation 
appear to be here to stay, but most state 
legislatures were under considerable pres- 
sure to increase the disparity even further. 


How Much—and How—Should Students Pay for 
Higher Education?* 


By Jons F. Mecx 


HE question “How Much—and 

How—Should Students Pay for 
Higher Education?” is of vital impor- 
tance in the context of 1955 and of the 
years which lie ahead. Factors of ma- 
jor significance are the impending in- 
crease by as much as 100 per cent in 
the numbers seeking college education 
by 1970, the relatively favorable eco- 
nomic conditions which make it pos- 
sible for more parents to bear a larger 
portion of their children’s education ex- 
penses, the significant growth in schol- 
arship and other sources of financial 
aid (especially the marked‘ uptrend in 
corporate and similar scholarship pro- 
grams), and the likelihood that Con- 
gress in the near future may look fa- 
vorably on providing some measure of 
tax relief for educational expenses. 


Cost oF HIGHER EDUCATION 


At the outset of this “How Much” 
phase of the discussion, it is desirable 
to define clearly the type of costs which 
students should pay. Broadly speaking, 
the costs of higher education are prin- 
cipally educational expense (instruc- 
tion, libraries, administration, plant op- 
eration, and organized research) and 
the expenses incurred in operating the 
auxiliary activities (dormitories, dining 
halls, intercollegiate athletics, and re- 
lated enterprises). A third element in 
the total cost of higher education is that 


* For a more complete analysis of the sub- 
ject than is possible in this paper, reference 
should be made to publications of the Com- 
mission on Financing Higher Education, 1952— 
53, and to the studies of the General Educa- 
tion Board before World War II. 


of providing scholarship assistance for 
students unable to pay their full share 
of the foregoing costs. 

The total current operating expendi- 
tures for higher education in the United 
States today exceed 2.5 billion dollars’ 
per year,? three-fourths of which repre- 
sents educational expense and nearly 
one-fourth of which is auxiliary activi- 
ties expense.? Auxiliary activities have 
been segregated traditionally because 
they are expected to be virtually self- 
supporting in that the direct charges to 
students and other patrons ordinarily 
defray at least the current operating 
costs. The dormitory resident is ex- 
pected to pay rent and the dining hall 
customer is expected to pay for the food 
he consumes and the services he enjoys, 
in the same way that he (or his par- 
ents) would be expected to meet such 
expenses should he not live and eat in 
college facilities.’ On the other hand, 
as campus living accommodations are 
developed as an integral part of the edu- 
cational program, serving to encourage 
the intellectual purposes of the institu- 
tion by making the social life of the, 
academic community a part of the edu- 
cational life, a portion of the cost of 
operating certain of the auxiliary ac- 
tivities may justifiably be considered an 
element of educational cost. 

1 Office of Education, “Statistics of Higher 
Education: Receipts, Expenditures and Prop- 
erty, 1951-52,” Biennial Survey of Education, 
1951-52 (Washington, D. C: Government 
Printing Office), Chap. IV, Sec. 2. 

2John D. Millett, Financing Higher Educa- 
tion in the United States (New York: Co- 


lumbia University Press, 1952), p. 104. 
8 Ibid., p. 101. 
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Inherent in a discussion of how much 
students should pay is the further ques- 
tion of whether sources other than stu- 
dent fees can and should be developed 
to meet a larger share of the costs of 
higher education. Some of ‘these other 
possible sources are being considered at 
other sessions of this conference. For 
purposes of this discussion, it can safely 
be assumed that student payments, par- 
ticularly for most private institutions, 
will continue to be the basic source of 
financial support. 


EDUCATIONAL Costs AND STUDENT 
PAYMENTS 


In terms of income to meet educa- 
tional costs as previously defined, stu- 
dent fees are the largest single source 


of operating revenue for private insti- ` 


tutions, and they are an increasingly 
Significant source for public institu- 
tions. The Commission on Financing 
Higher Education found that, as of 
1950, private institutions as a group and 
public institutions as a group obtained 
about 68 per cent and 30 per cent ® re- 
spectively of their educational income 
from student charges. 

Despite this high percentage, virtually 
no student or his parents pay (at least 
during the period he is enrolled) the 
full cost of his education. Historically 
this cost has been met from a combina- 
tion of sources in addition to ‘student 
charges, including mainly endowment 
income, state and federal grants, and 
private benefactions. At least two fac- 
tors have forced both public and private 
institutions over the past decade to 
place increasing dependence upon meet- 
ing a growing percentage of their edu- 

4 Richard H. Ostheimer, Student Charges 
and Financing Higher Education (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1953), p. 27. (In 
1950 student charges yielded one-fourth of 
educational income of public institutions and 
three-fifths of that of private institutions } 


5 John D. Millett, op. cit. supra (note 2), 
p. 304, 
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cational costs from student charges: 
(1) the higher cost of education due to 
decreased purchasing power of the dol- 
lar and development of more expensive 
and specialized curricula; (2) the fail- 
ure of endowment income and state sup- 
port to keep pace with expanding en- 
rollments. ; 


THE RELEVANT CONSIDERATIONS 


At this point it is to be assumed that 
student charges are a logical and indis- 
pensable source of financing the educa- 
tional costs of higher education. “How 
much,” or perhaps “How much more,” 
of such costs should be financed in this 
manner is affected by three major con- 
siderations: ® (1) the effect on enroll- 
ment and on quality of students; (2) 
the effect on the individual student; 
and (3) the effect from the standpoint 
of the interests of society as a whole. 


Efect on enrollment and quality of stu- 
dents 


The Commission on Financing Higher 
Education, in a staff study, has esti- 
mated that a 25 per cent increase in 
student charges might be expected to 
result in a decrease of only 5 per cent 
in student enrollment.” In other words, 
the demand for higher education is rela- 
tively “inelastic,” although many factors 
other than price influence actual enroll- 
ments. In the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, student fees could have been in- 
creased as much as 100 per cent in the 
period 1940-52—the actual rise was 
only ‘about 75 per cent—without any 
substantial adverse effect on enroll- 
ment.® As 1970 with its prospective 
larger number of students seeking higher 
education draws nearer, the likelihood 
of further increases in student charges 
having an adverse effect on enrollment 
diminishes further. 

ë Millett, ibid, Chap 22. 

7 Ostheimer, op. cit. supra (note 4), p. 101 

8 Millett, op. cit, p 386. 
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On the other hand, excessive reliance 
on student fees as a source of income 
presents the danger that educational 
standards and objectives may be com- 
promised in order to maintain a profit- 
‘able volume of enrollment. Admission 
standards at some institutions conceiv- 
ably might have to be lowered in order 
to take in a sufficient number of stu- 
dents able to pay the fee, and the type 
of courses offered may tend to be de- 
termined primarily on the basis of their 
“sales appeal.” 


Effect on the individual student 


From the standpoint of the student, 
the costs of higher education, including 
room, board, and other similar expenses, 
as well as the charges for educational 
services, are highly relevant in a very 
personal sense. A further indirect but 
nonetheless real cost to the student and 
his family is that resulting from for- 
going the student’s earning power while 
he is in college. 

At the same time, higher education 
costs are relatively less today tharf prior 
to World War II. Increases in student 
charges have not kept pace either with 
the rise in per capita income or with the 
rise in cost of living. Furthermore, the 
cost of a college education has generally 
been well worth the student’s invest- 
ment in terms of subsequent increased 
earning power and in the future should 
become even more so. Indeed, it has 
been estimated that a college graduate 
will have a lifetime income $100,000 in 
excess of that of a noncollege graduate. 
Too frequently students overlook this 
aspect when charges are increased. 

Several factors are present today 
which should tend to relieve further the 
student’s burden of meeting increased 
charges or which brighten the prospect 
for such relief in the future. The first 
is the general economic well-being of the 


8 Ostheimer, op. cit. supra (note 4), pp. 133, 
190-91. 


country. The changes in American so- 
ciety since World War IT have increased 
the number of families who are able to 
finance college educations for their chil- 
dren. The same economic well-being 
has served to enhance substantially the 
ability of a student to earn a portion of 
his educational costs through remunera- 
tive employment opportunities during 
the academic year and especially during 
summer vacations. 

A second factor in easing the stu- 
dent’s burden is the sharp increase in 
scholarship and other financial aid pro- 
grams. From the standpoint of the stu- 
dent, as distinguished from that of the 
institution, opportunities for financial 
aid have tended to increase at least 
in proportion to increases in student 
charges and in some instances at an 
even faster rate. Particularly note- 
worthy has been the rapid growth in 
corporate scholarship programs during 
the last three years, which, through a 
variety of plans including competitive 
or open scholarships and “in-company” 
scholarships, are opening up an entirely 
new resource of financial aid for college 
and university students. 

A third factor is the possibility of 
some measure of relief from the federal 
income tax for taxpayers who incur 
heavy expenses for their children’s edu- 
cation. One proposal, which is receiv- 
ing widespread support from colleges 
and universities and, also, from organi- 
zations such as the American Council 
on Education and the Association of 
American Colleges, is a plan whereby a 
taxpayer would be entitled to a credit 
against his federal income tax for up to 
30 per cent of the tuition or other simi- 
lar charges for educational services for 
his child. This would be subject to a 
maximum credit of $450. Under this 
proposal, a taxpayer with a gross in- 
come of $10,000 per year, who has four 
dependents (including himself) and who 
takes the standard deduction, would pay 
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a tax of $1,372 at the 1954 rates. If he 
had one child at a college where the 
tuition was $800, he would be entitled 
to reduce his tax by $240, making it 
$1,132. 

Tax relief along the foregoing lines 
would afford substantial help to students 
and their parents, especially those of 
moderate means who too often have just 
enough income or other resources to 
disqualify them for scholarship aid 
under the programs of most institutions. 
The highly qualified child with little or 
no financial resources is often better 
able today to finance his college educa- 
tion by virtue of the scholarship assist- 
ance available to him than an equally 
qualified child from a family of moder- 
ate means. 


Interests of society 


The objectives of higher education, 
from a financial standpoint, are two- 
fold. The one is providing the highest 
quality education possible to meet soci- 
ety’s present needs for developing lead- 
ership and professional talent. _ The 
other is to provide as equal an. oppor- 
tunity as possible for each individual, 
regardless of social, economic, and re- 
ligious background, to receive a college 
or university education? Reconcilia- 
tion of these two objectives means that 
since both the individual student and 
society in general benefit from the cost 
of his higher education, both should 
contribute toward financing that cost. 
The student should do so through pay- 
ment of student charges and subsequent 
gifts, while society should do so through 
public appropriations and private con- 
tributions in order to keep the ever in- 
creasing cost of education within reach 
of as many as possible who have the 
interest and capacity to benefit from 
higher education. 


10 Millett, op. cit. supra (note 2), p. 394. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF FURTHER INCREASING 
STUDENT CHARGES 


In the light of the factors considered 
above, it can be concluded at this point 
that student charges should continue to 
be the, principal source of educational 
income for private institutions and a 
significant source of income for public 
institutions. In both cases student 
charges should continue as a minimum 
to meet the same proportion of educa- 
tional costs as prior to World War II. 
The question then becomes whether stu- 
dent charges should not begin to bear’ 
a higher proportion of educational costs 
than they are now bearing. 

One basis which has been advanced for 
increasing student charges is a system 
of differential fees based on actual costs 
of varying programs. As a result the 
programs involving lower faculty-stu- 
dent ratios and more expensive labor- 
atory facilities would involve higher 
charges to students enrolled in such 
programs. If the foregoing situation 
is coupled with a field of study in which 
the assurance of future income is good 
and in which a demand exists for trained 
men, as in the case of the medical school 
student, there is probably some justifi- 
cation for higher student charges. On 
the other hand, to establish student fees 
solely on the basis of cost of the particu- 
lar program might affect society’s inter- 
ests adversely. Such a policy could 
have a tendency, on the one hand, to 
lead some students to pursue lower cost 
programs for reasons of “price” and, on 
the other, to encourage other students 
to go into higher cost programs because 
of higher future earnings possibilities. 
Also, using the medical school example 
again, high student charges, without 
offsetting financial aid programs, could 
result in students from low income and 
even medium income categories being 
excluded from certain careers. These 
consequences could be highly undesir- 
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able for society generally as well as for 
individual students. 

A different basis for increasing revenue 
from student charges is founded on the 
thesis that students should pay the full 
cost of their education. As is well 
known, Mr. Trevor Arnett in 1940, 
after years of study in the field, reached 
the conclusion that private institutions 
should “make their fees commensurate 
with the cost of providing the education, 
excluding interest and depreciation on 
plant investment.” 1! Under this plan 
all students would be charged for edu- 
cational services on the basis of cost, 
with those able to pay in full being re- 
quired to do so, and those unable to pay 
the full charge being given financial as- 
sistance. The recent uptrend in scholar- 
ship and other financial aid programs 
noted above has tended to reawaken in- 
terest in this idea. Further support for 
charging closer to the full cost may be 
derived from the current movement 
among a number of institutions to agree 
upon common standards for determining 
the existence and extent of a scholarship 
applicant’s financial need.*? Such a sys- 
tem might well result in some redistri- 
bution of established scholarship funds 
by eliminating grants to students not 
justified on a financial need test, and 
thereby make existing scholarship funds 
go further. 

A partial step toward the goal of 
making student charges commensurate 
with educational costs has been given 
serious consideration by some private 
institutions. This step is based on two 
principles, first, that a number of fami- 


11 Trevor Arnett, Recent Trends in Higher 
Education in the U. S. (New York: General 
Education Board, 1940), p. 33. 

12 A central agency known as the College 
Scholarship Service has been established in 
this field by ninety-five colleges and universi- 
ties At least fifty additional institutions have 
expressed interest in participating. This or- 
ganization receives and evaluates financial in- 
formation from scholarship applicants. 
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lies who are financially able to do so 
sincerely wish to pay for the cost of 
their children’s education and, second, 
that no qualified studert should be de- 
nied an opportunity for higher educa- 
tion because of lack of financial re- 
sources. Proceeding on these principles, 
the plan calls for fixing the tuition 
charge as close to the full cost of edu- 
cational services provided as is possible, 
granting a “general” scholarship for stu- 
dents requesting it without any proof 
of financial need and granting an addi- 
tional “specific” scholarship for students 
who establish financial need in the usual 
manner. For example, in the case of an 
institution with a tuition charge of $800 
and a cost per student of $1,500, the 
new tuition charge would be fixed at 
$1,500 and be applicable to all students. 
Any student, however, would have the 
privilege of electing a general scholar- 
ship of, say, $500, merely on the basis 
of a statement by him and his parents 
that the $1,500 charge is a burden. A 
student who needed additional financial 
aid would apply for a specific scholar- 
ship by an application in the usual form, 
which would include proof of his finan- 
cial need. 

This plan has not been and may never 
be tested in practice because it would 
be feasible only where competing col- 
leges and universities adopted it simul- 
taneously. Objections to the plan have 
been made on the ground that parents 
able to pay full cost would prefer to do 
so by paying the normal tuition and 
making a tax-deductible gift for the 
difference between such tuition and the 
actual cost. Pending tax proposals to 
give relief to taxpayers for educational 
expenses might tend to weaken this ob- 
jection to the plan. 


Ratio BETWEEN CHARGES AND Costs 


The foregoing discussion indicates 
that student charges in general must 
continue to meet a substantial portion 
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of educational costs. Furthermore, in 
the light of possible inability to aug- 
ment institutional revenues from other 
sources, it seems entirely feasible for 
student charges to be further, increased 
without any undue adverse effect on 
enrollment, the individual student, or 
society as a whole. This would be es- 
pecially true if the present trend toward 
larger resources in scholarship and other 
financial aid continues. Each individual 
institution, however, will have its own 
special problems in terms of the sources 
from which it draws its students, its 
other sources of income, and policies of 
its competitors. 


SPREADING OF DUE DATES OF STUDENT 
CHARGES 


The second question is kow a student 
can meet his share of the cost of his 
education. Despite the factors referred 
to above, which tend to afford relief to 
students in financing their educations, 
in individual cases tuition and other 
charges still remain a serious obstacle 
to the obtaining of a college or univer- 
sity education. 

The practice at a number of institu- 
tions has been for student charges, in- 
cluding not only those for tuition and 
other educational services, but also for 
room, board, health service, and the 
like, to be payable in a lump sum either 
prior to or shortly after the beginning 
of each semester. A larger number 
follow this practice on tuition and like 
charges, but spread due dates for board 
and room charges over the academic’ 
year. 
extensions are obtainable in individual 
cases on the basis of proof of hardship. 
Still others, and the number has been 
increasing since World War II, have 
spread due dates for all types of stu- 
dent charges over the academic year, 
thereby considerably easing the diffi- 
‘culties of students in making payments 
when due. 


At virtually all such institutions . 
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The spreading of charges by institu- 
tions, however, is not the only means by 
which parents may ease the burden of 
meeting their children’s educational ex- 
penses. Since an individual’s college 
education, like the purchase of a house, 
represents a long term and, indeed, a 
lifetime investment, it is natural that 
various efforts to “amortize” the high 
short-term educational costs over a 
longer period have developed. Various 
forms of endowment insurance are avail- 
able for those parents able and willing 
to save for their children’s education in 
advance of the actual payment dates. 
Other plans go even further, such as 
that of one private organization which, 
since 1938, has extended monthly fi- 
nancing at a fee of 4 per cent of total 
charges. Under this plan the organiza- 
tion pays the student charges as they 
come due during the academic year and 
the parent reimburses the organization, 
plus the 4 per cent fee, in equal monthly 
payments spread over the same aca- 
demic year. Hence, this plan is essen- 
tially a “pay-as-you-go” plan and not 
a deferred payment plan. 

There is also in operation at least one 
plan of tuition insurance which, through 
a life insurance feature, provides for full 
payment of the student’s charges from 
the date of his acceptance throughout 
his college course regardless of the par- 
ent’s death or permanent disability. 

Except for student loan funds at in- 
stitutions which have such funds avail- 
able, there does not appear to be in 
operation any regular and readily avail- 
able plan whereby payments for a stu- 
dent’s college education can be stretched 
out beyond graduation. 


FINANCIAL AID PROGRAMS 


Virtually all institutions today have 
some form of financial aid programs, 
including scholarships, loans, and stu- 
dent employment: 

Financial aid in the form of scholar- 
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ships, as discussed earlier, has grown 
substantially since World War II. Un- 
doubtedly, the necessity of filling the 
gap created by the winding up of the 
veterans program contributed to this 
growth in scholarship programs. An- 
other significant factor is the growing 
competition for the outstanding student 
who has intellectual as well as physical 
qualifications, and who gives promise 
of assuming a position of leadership in 
later life. At the same time this latter 
development has, in some degree at 
least, tended to lead to financial assist- 
ance in cases where it cannot be justi- 
fied on the basis of financial need. The 
development of common standards for 
determining need, which was referred to 
earlier, would help eliminate such abuses 
and in effect make existing scholarship 
funds go further. 

One danger spot in scholarship pro- 
‘grams based primarily on financial need 
is that probably only the outstanding 
needy student is'being helped. The 
good but not, outstanding student must 
be given more consideration as`colleges 
and universities, foundations and cor- 
porations, move ahead with their schol- 
arship programs. 

Loans are a second form of financial 
assistance to students in meeting the 
costs of higher education. Certain in- 
stitutions, particularly the technical 
schools and others offering primarily 
professional training, have been highly 
successful in operating financial aid 
programs which rely almost entirely on 
loans. In other institutions, however, 
such as liberal arts colleges, loans may 
not have been adequately utilized as a 
means of helping students finance a 
college education. Even at these insti- 
tutions, it does not seem inappropriate 
to expect a student to “bet” on himself 
to a reasonable extent. If properly ad- 
ministered with low interest rates and 
flexibility in scheduling due dates to 
take graduate work and other like fac- 
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tors into account, it is believed that 
loan programs can be an effective way 
of helping to enable students to “amor- 
tize” the high short-term costs of their 
education. Indeed, the view has been 
expressed that the size of an institu- 
tion’s loan program is a good index of 
the “efficiency” of its over-all financial 
aid program, 

The practice of working one’s way 
through college has its roots deep in 
American tradition. Most institutions 
today have special student employment 
offices to assign jobs to students or as- 
sist students in finding work both within 
and outside the institution. Here again 
much is being, and more can be, done. 


Relative roles of scholarships, loans, and 
employment 


The relative roles scholarships, loans, 
and employment should play in enabling 
students to finance their higher educa-’ 
tion is a complete topic in itself. As 
one educator has pointed out, each 
method alone has its merits and its dis- 
advantages. Scholarships are an im- 
portant means of preserving equality in 
educational opportunity and of making 
a college education possible for a gifted 
but needy student. Awards, however, 
which are excessive in terms of family 
resources deny opportunities to other 
deserving candidates. Loans, in turn, 
in reasonable amounts may not only 
help finance a student’s education but 
also may serve to inculcate a sense of 
responsibility in the student borrower. 
Too large a debt burden, however, may 
actually weaken the borrower’s sense of 
an obligation to repay. Employment 
likewise, if reasonable in its extent, can 
be significant in helping a student, but 
if it involves a sacrifice by the student 
in terms of academic accomplishment or 


18 Report of the President for the Year 
1951,” Swarthmore College Bulletin, vol. 49, 
No. 2, pp. 7-16. This discussion by Dr. John 
W. Nason is stimulating and valuable. 
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extracurricular activities or both, such 
employment can become a detriment 
rather than a help. 


Means oF MEETING PAYMENTS 


The student (or his parents) has es- 
sentially three means of meeting the 
higher student charges with which he 
is faced: 

1. To prepare for meeting them well 
in advance of his actual entrance 
through savings or some form of endow- 
ment insurance, or to assure payment 
after his acceptance under a plan of 
tuition-payment insurance; 

2. To pay as he goes by use of ac- 
cumulated savings and earnings from 
part-time and summer employment 
(monthly payment plans can ease the 
burden to the student to some extent); 

3. To postpone payment by securing 
loans scheduled for repayment after 
graduation or scholarships which he 
may subsequently be able to “repay” 
in the form of gifts or bequests. 

Whatever method, or combination of 
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methods, the student chooses to ,make 
his payments, it is probable that the 
growth in sources of financial aid and 
opportunities for remunerative employ- . 
ment during and after graduation will, 
as time goes on, tend to keep students 
in an economic position relatively as 
good as, if not better than, before World 
War II. It does not appear that higher 
student charges would create greater 
economic barriers to a qualified student 
desiring to obtain a college education 
than has heretofore been the case. At 
the same time there is a real need for 
colleges and universities, foundations 
and corporations, to develop aggres- 
sively further means by which students 
can finance their college education. 
This is particularly important as the 
student population sharply increases, 
so that the needy student of good but 
not outstanding qualifications is not 
denied the educational opportunities 
available to the student able to pay 
his way but of no better, and often in- 


_ferior, qualifications. 
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DISCUSSSION 


The proper question about tuitions is 
not how much, but how much more. At 
present tuitions cover only a small pro- 
portion of the costs of educating a student; 
the problem of closing the gap between cost 
and tuition is a complex one. Every rise 
in tuition must be accompanied by addi- 
tional univérsity scholarships so that needy 
students will not be deprived of a full edu- 
cation. About 24 per cent of Dartmouth 
College students are now enjoying scholar- 
ships. Corporate programs are taking some 


of the drain off university scholarships. 
They are especially welcome when they are 
accompanied by general funds to cover the 
full cost of education in addition to tuition. 
The proposed federal scholarship system 
would have the same effect. 

The most promising legislation under 
consideration is a bill allowing tax deduc- 
tions to families sending children to college. 
Such a bill, if passed, would enable the 
schools to raise tuition closer to the total 
cost. Several schemes now being consid- 
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ered are intended to raise the tuition rates 
to cover full costs. Some parents want and 
can afford to pay full costs. Under these 
schemes, the tuition rate would be set high, 
and to cushion the blow, general scholar- 
ships would be available for the asking for 
students who could not afford full costs. 
Another alternative is to encourage the 
parents to make up the difference in tax- 
deductible gifts to the college. 

In general most colleges have encoun- 
tered little resistance to tuition incréases 
and no loss of student attendance. Sev- 
eral colleges and universities are devising 
plans for distributing the costs to the stu- 
dent beyond the actual years he spends in 
college. A preliminary step is to amortize 
the tuition bill over a full year so that in- 
stallments can be paid periodically rather 
than in one or two lump sums during the 
year. Some universities are requiring that 


the student borrow up to a stated limit 
from loan funds before scholarship money 
is available to him. These loans are of low 
interest or interest free and are not due 
until after his graduation. It has been pro- 
posed to set up a central organization to 
pay tuitions for students, and in turn the 
parents will spread the payments over a 
number of years in the manner of insurance 
policies. Another plan starts needy fresh- 
men at full scholarships, and in successive 


‘ years gradually converts more and more of 


the amount into a loan. Some of the cor- 
porations, notably General Electric, are en- 
couraging the six months of school alter- 
nated with six months of work plan. The 
last two years of education under this plan 
will be fully subsidized full-time work. 
One drawback to all of the amortization 
plans is that it immediately makes inroads 
into alumni annual giving junds. 


` 
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Standards of Service in University Management 
By Harry L. WELLS ` 


HE background experience of your 

discussion leader—equally divided 
between industrial and educational busi- 
ness management—requires a frank pre- 
amble for this particular discussion. I 
cannot excuse educational administra- 
tors for their failure to establish more 
adequate and realistic standards for 
measuring the effectiveness of the serv- 
ices they are rendering. Even more 
critical am I of the carelessness in -the 
simple rudiments of accounting for the 
stewardship of the tax and gift dollars 
upon which education survives. Time 
is too short to belabor my conviction, 
but you are entitled to know that I 
have it. 

Other fields of human endeavor have 
faced appraising assignments just as 
difficult as education and have evolved 
amazingly accurate measuring units to 
guide them in ‘increasing their effective- 
ness. The potential and nature of the 
function, the relative position of an in- 
dividual institution within the field, the 
efficiency of manpower, and the utiliza- 
tion of space and equipment are no 
more baffling in education than in any 
other major business. Cost standards 
for even minute operations are possible 
and in many instances are available. 
They await only the willingness to use 
them. As we face the greatest demand 
for increased facilities and staff that 
educators have ever encountered we find 
ourselves not only without standards 
but without convictions. For a group 
which has as its main objective prepar- 
ing leadérs to have been found so handi- 
capped at this time warrants a full 
measure of chagrin and should fire us 
with a determination to do something 


about it. This conference is timely and 
from it, we all hope, will come con- 
structive advance. 


OveR-ALL STANDARDS 


We shall hope that in these discus- 
sions we may draw a boundary within 
which to develop some standards and 
convictions and then suggest specific ap- 
proaches to certain of our major areas. 
Before we consider standards for meas- 
uring specific services rendered we need 
to examine the over-all function and 
pattern of education and agree upon 
some standards for the total operation. 
As a background, therefore, the follow- 
ing observations are proposed for your 
consideration: 


Expanded junior college program 


1. At the risk of duplicating some of 
the discussions of earlier sessions of this 
conference it seems essential to consider 
a standard for weighing the over-all de- 
mand for higher education which will 
confront us in the next ten years. We 
are living in a country where freedom 
is taken for granted and the right to 
“try anything” has common acceptance. 
Through compulsory school attendance 
laws, we insist that every boy and girl 
must “try” high school. We have ac- 
cepted a pattern for higher education 
which will provide facilities for every 
high school graduate who wants to try 
college. This poses a very interesting 
survival problem for private education. 
If the load ahead of us is absorbed by 
tax-supported institutions, the position 
of private education will be significantly 
dwarfed. 

An over-all standard for measuring 
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the potential must deal with the fact 
that all high school graduates may in- 
sist upon trying higher education in 
some form, even though the greater per- 
centage can never travel the difficult 
road of profound scholarship. This is 
an age of minute specialization, and 
most young people will insist upon 
training for at least limited specialties. 
Stating such a concept of the poten- 
tial is the beginning of standards for 
measuring it. We have data sufficient 
to throw light upon the percentage of 
those trying college who prove equal 
to carrying on in the more advanced 
educational programs. The remainder 


should therefore fall into shorter pro- ` 


grams directed toward ‘less exacting 
fields. The dividing line is, of course, 
not fixed and shifts in each direction 
must remain possible. We must set a 
workable standard which can be ap- 
plied and refined by experience. 

It is not pertinent to this discussion, 
except in so far as it limits or magnifies 
the problem, to call attention to the 
great need at the completion of high 
school for the kindly and sympathetic 
guidance needed to siphon off many 
youngsters who will be further ahead if 
they go into a job rather than waste a 
year or two in discovering their aca- 
demic limitations. 

From the records of college enroll- 
ments and performance it would seem 
that approximately 35 per cent of all 
who try college education complete the 
four-year course. There are many fac- 
tors other than ability which influence 
“this percentage but it remains a fairly 
reliable guide. 

If we were to provide facilities in 
four-year colleges for only 35 per cent 
of all those who want to try college, 
our existing four-year institutions could 
meet the entire requirements projected 
during the next ten years. What would 
happen to the 65 per cent who will try 
college but who will fail to finish? 
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They are now attending junior colleges 
and other short-course programs or are 
being flunked out of state universities 


_Which have, because of political pres- 


sure, been denied the selection in admis- 
sions which prevails in private schools. 
This, it seems to me, points very clearly 
to an expanded junior college program 
similar to the California plan in order to 
relieve the four-year colleges of this 
wasteful expense and to protect the 


youngsters from this brutal junior col- ` 


lege within the state universities where 
the only diploma is failure. I submit 
that we need conviction upon this prob- 
lem and a rough standard such as sug- 
gested to determine the direction of the 
expansion program required to meet the 
increasing enrollments. 

Junior colleges should be community 
institutions without housing require- 
ments for students. Naturally the pro- 
grams for such schools will have to com- 
bine subjects of the four-year-college 
level with specialized courses of a lim- 
ited kind which canbe adequately cov- 
ered in a two-year period. The Cali- 


fornia experience furnishes ample guid- ' 


ance for such a development. 

A strong majority conviction on the 
part of educators on this area of our 
task is the most pressing assignment 
before us. 


Balance of private and public support 


2. Now let me call your attention to 
a situation which has been overlooked 
and needs speedy consideration. I re- 
fer to a sound appraisal as to the bal- 
ance between private and publicly sup- 
ported education at the four-year uni- 
versity and college level. Forty years 
ago private education provided 70 per 
cent of these facilities and public sup- 
port carried 30 per cent. Today the 
situation is reversed and public support 
provides approximately 60 per cent and 
private gifts 40 per cent of the facilities. 
If the great demands ahead of us are 
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provided by new or enlarged state uni- 
versities in four-year programs, pri- 
vately supported education may well 
drop to a 15 per cent position. There 
is ample evidence that this would be 
a tragedy at the college and university 
level from which pioneer research and 
new knowledge must emanate.” The 
most tangible proof of the imperative- 
ness of private support for these risk 
ventures in research is the growth of 
endowment funds and private gift so- 
licitation now being promoted by state 
schools. Educators from both state and 
private schools should jointly evolve a 
workable standard for this relationship. 
If they face it, courageously, I predict 
it will result in a standard favoring the 
predominance of private education either 
through privately supported schools or 
in privately supported programs within 
the state schools. Here again a state- 
ment of the problem is the beginning of 
standards. First, the right of selection 
on the four-year university level should- 
be an accepted standard for both state 
and private schools. Secondly, the pat- 
tern for meeting the enrollments which 
we foresee should include largely an ex- 
pansion of community junior colleges to 
relieve the four-year state universities 
from the wasteful and brutal practices 
of flunking 40 to 70 per cent of their 
freshman classes. For this conviction, 
time is of the essence if we are to avoid 
breaking out in a rash of expanded four- 
year programs. 


Tax support and tax exemption 


3. To implement what has been sug- 
gested to this point in our discussion 
we must venture into a very touchy 
field, one clouded by lack of under- 
standing on the part of citizens and 
looked upon with skepticism on the 
part of politicians. Tax support and 
tax exemption are two forms of taxes 
granted for the purpose of carrying on 
services which the government insists 
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should be performed. In the case of 
education, the government’s position is 
that the service will be performed even 
if the entire load must be tax supported. 
Recognizing the value of the private 
way of accomplishing their objective, 
federal authorities have been very lib- 


‘eral in providing tax exemption on gifts 


designated for educational purposes. In 
fact, under the present provisions of the 
income tax laws more than ample funds 
have been made available to carry the 
entire educational program on a pri- 
vately supported basis. Nevertheless, 
our lawmakers still fail to recognize 
that all private support should be sub- 
jected to the same standards as those 
applied to tax support. If taxes to meet 
all or part of a student’s tuition in a 
state school are a deductible expense, 
then private support to the same extent 
by a parent or donor is equally a legiti- 
mate deduction. Education is an either- 
or choice. If the job is not supported 
privately it will be added to the tax 
load. All that is needed to prove the 
righ? to a common standard of treat- 
ment for private gifts and tax support 
is to call attention to what happens if 
you shift the load from private to tax- 
supported institutions. We should have 
integrated the alternatives of this di- 
lemma long ago in a common standard 
of treatment. May I add parentheti- 
cally that the representatives of state 
schools recognized and supported this 
viewpoint long before private school ad- 
ministrators discovered their competi- 
tive handicaps? 


Voluntary giving is cheaper 


4. It is essential for the completion 
of the line of reasoning being followed 
to examine one more basic fact.. It has 
been contended in this statement that 
gift support of education is simply a 
form of taxation, voluntary rather than 
enforced. Further, it is clear that if 
the program is not provided on the 
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voluntary basis, it will be added to the 
citizen’s tax load. It is not generally 
understood that voluntary giving in 
actual experience follows the same pat- 
tern as the tax contributions. That is, 
the people and corporations who pay 
large taxes are also the large donors to 
education. The problem therefore is— 
which way does the man or corporation 
prefer to make the payment? The 
blind spot in this choice is due to the 
failure to understand that direct giving 
by each taxpayer is by large odds the 
cheaper way to accomplish the goal. 
This is not a criticism of the state 
schools; it is simply recognizing the 
mathematical accretion of overhead and 
handling charges which builds up in re- 
lation to the number of links in the 
chain connecting the taxpayer and the 
ultimate use of his money. This stand- 
ard of conviction endorses wholeheart- 
edly the program of greater private sup- 
port for both state and private schools. 
An honest attempt to understand this 
fact will lead, in my opinion, to a new 
conviction as to the direction out ef- 
forts and endorsement should take. 

You will recognize that the standards 
being discussed here up to this point are 
not units of measure but rather stand- 
ards of conviction and direction which 
shape the pattern for all standards 
within the field of education. 


Forp FOUNDATION Cost STUDY 


With the consciousness that our over- . 


all function needs integration we can 
now look at the basis for standards 
within our educational institutions. For- 
tunately there is now in progress a cost 
study supported by a grant from the 
Ford Foundation. It is unwise to at- 
tempt here to prejudge their findings or 
recommendations. It may help us, 
however, in our co-operation in these 
studies if we discuss the areas in which 
the survey must reach conclusions. 


Observations on standards 


Permit me to state a few observations 
about standards garnered from business 
and educational experience. 

Standards are worthless in any at- 
mosphere where top administrators do 
not believe in them. A determination 
to use standards sets the boundary for 
their effectiveness. 

Standards do not need to be perfect 
to be of inestimable value. They are 
improved only by use, and approach 
accuracy in no other way. 

Standards at any level of accuracy 
are but flags which indicate the direc- 
tion of services and alert management 
for action. Rigid and inflexible stand- 
ards will break under their own slug- 
gishness. 

Historically, educational progress has 
been subject to expediency and accident 
rather than to constructive development. 
Political pressures and donors’ interests 
have been very effective. 

Because standards have not prevailed 
in education, departmental jealousies, 
bad traditions, and seniority and tenure 
rights have delayed progress in this 
field. “Sacred cows,” to use the ac- 
cusation expressed in the last few weeks 
by a college president, are still handi- 
capping educational progress. 


California and Big Ten Conference 
Committee summary 


The most satisfying summary of the 
cost and standard problem with which 
I am familiar was written by a com- 
mittee known as the California and Big 
Ten Conference Committee. It was 
part of the statement to the Ford 


` Foundation asking for a grant to carry 


on the cost study referred to above. 
The conclusions reached may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

The common units of comparison, 
such as clock hour, credit hour, and per 


> 
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student, would not be meaningful, help- 
ful, or useful on a university-wide basis 
in institutions of higher education of 
the magnitude and complexity involved. 
Such units on an all-university basis, 
which would merely reflect the differ- 
ences in organization, program, and 
policy that we know exist, would be of 
doubtful and limited value for com- 
parative and internal administrative 
purposes and could be harmful in the 
hands of people unfamiliar or unsym- 
pathetic with higher education. 

The prospect of useful and compa- 
rable costs and data would be enhanced 
if the proposed study were undertaken 
in terms of the elements of total costs 
in such areas of university functioning 
as administration and general instruc- 
tion and physical plant. These ele- 
ments of cost in the several areas, using 
appropriate units of measurement as 
indicated in the detailed reports, can 
be compared in the several institutions 
with, we believe, a reasonable degree 
of reliability. These elements of cost 
could also perhaps be assembled in the 
several institutions to provide clock- 
hour or credit-hour costs by depart- 
ments, by colleges, and by curricula. 
At this stage in the study this assem- 
bling is not contemplated or recom- 
mended, for it is our present judgment 
that the unproved and arbitrary bases 
involved in a distribution of adminis- 
tration, physical plant, and other indi- 
rect costs to the instructional program 
would make the resultant figures of very 
doubtful value for comparative pur- 
poses. We are entirely agreed that the 
assembly of these elements of cost into 
institutional clock-hour or credit-hour 
costs would be of no value for com- 
parative purposes. 


Scope of cost study 


The presently proposed scope of study 
does not embrace extension, auxiliary, 
or research activities, which, of course, 
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loom large in many of our institutions. 
However, it should be noted that sub- 
sequent studies of these activities will 
be necessary, for inherent in the pro- 
posed study is the allocation to these 
activities of an appropriate share of ad- 
ministration, physical plant, and other 
indirect costs. 


Purpose and techniques 


Throughout our discussions it has 
been clear that in addition to provid- 
ing valuable internal guides, the study 
should be designed to advance under- 
standing and confidence in the sound- 
ness of our operations in the minds of 
governing board members, legislators, 
donors, and the public generally. There 
is unanimous opinion, however, that 
general publication of all costs and 
data assembled should not be an ob- 
jective of the study. Such publication, 
in the absence of detailed recitals of 
the differences between our institutions, 
could be more harmful than helpful. 
Each institution should determine the 
use of its own costs and data and, in 
our judgment, should have access on a 
confidential basis to.the costs and data 
of other participating institutions. 

This study, if undertaken, will de- 
velop procedures and techniques which 
should be of long-time interest’ and help 
to higher education. 

It has always simplified my thinking 
in problems of this nature if the issues 
are approached in the sequence in which 
they would occur if we were building a 
completely new institution. The fol- 
lowing comments follow that pattern. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 


The minute we make the decision to 
start a new college we are faced with 
administrative expenses. Whatever out- 
lays are involved in directing the over- 
all program fall into this classification. 
The first problem for the cost study is 
to secure a meeting of minds as to 
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which -items are general administrative 
expense and therefore are to be spread 
over every segment of the college 
budget, and which pertain to one or a 
few segments and therefore belong to 
the departmental budgets. The next 
assignment is to attempt to reconcile 
nomenclature so that terms mean the 
same thing wherever used. Once these 
classifications are agreed upon, the de- 
termination of the amount of general 
administrative expenses is a simple 
bookkeeping routine. 

The basis upon which it will be ap- 
plied for cost accounting purposes to 
each segment is more complicated. One 
rather widely used method is to allocate 
general administrative expense in the 
percentage that the actual costs of a 
segment bears to the total costs of the 
college—in other words, a uniform per- 
centage for every segment. The cost 
study may reach some other basis. The 
only pertinent factor for the present 
discussion is that this area of account- 
ing has been under adequate control for 
a long time, even though we have not 
been consistent as to the items included 
in this classification or in the nomen- 


clature used. Therefore any attempt - 


at comparisons between institutions, or 
even between departments within an in- 
stitution, is misleading. We may very 
well discover in the cost surveys that 
standards for comparative purposes be- 
tween institutions are meaningless, and 
actually dangerous, and yet for control 
purposes within an institution, very ac- 
curate and valuable. It is impossible 
to make either items or nomenclature 
conform to the vařiables of geography, 
climate, class of schools, and many other 
situations which exist in individual 
schools. We must not permit our hope 
that standards can be determined for 
comparative purposes between institu- 
tions to discourage their use for control 
and guidance within an institution. 
Over the years, experience has indi- 
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cated that the percentage of general ad- 


, ministrative expense ranges from 7 to 10 


per cent of the total cost of operating a 
college or university, a variation due 
largely to institutional variables. The 
goal should always be toward compa- 
rable figures and a lower percentage, for 
the drift to top-heavy administration is 
an easy one. 


PLANT EXPENSE 


Plant expense encompasses the out- 
lays for maintenance of land and main- 
tenance and depreciation of buildings 
and equipment. Greater progress with 
costs and standards has been made in 
this area than in any other phase of 
educational accounting practice, largely 
because we can apply the experience of 
industry to educational plant situations. 
Nevertheless there has been wide differ- 
ence of opinion as to what unit of meas- 
ure should be accepted as a standard. 
In the case of land and buildings, “cost 
per square foot used” has the widest ac- 
ceptance, although it has been weighted 
for height of ceiling, weather conditions, 
and other variables. Many standards 
have been used and are available for 
application in this field. Perhaps the 
cost study will win acceptance for a 
particular standard. 

The amount of land and building area 
needed for our new college, even if 
standards of measure are accepted, is 
faced immediately with a “herd of 
sacred cows.” Size of classes, hours of 
use of buildings, teaching loads, and re- 
arrangement of class schedules—all 
must be realistic and flexible if wastes 


.are to be avoided. Top management 


must accept the responsibility for re- 
solving these difficult prejudices and 
traditions. The solutions will pay great 
dividends in efficiency and in lessening 
personnel tensions resulting from in- 
equities in teaching loads. 

As to equipment costs and standards, 
I think the cost study under way will . 
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discover that this problem centers in a 
rental concept. If each piece of equip- 
ment were rented from an outside firm, 
the accounting and costing would be 
simple. It is possible to apply the same 
thinking to an internal plan where all 
equipment belongs to the college and is 
rented to the departments. Costing on 
this basis is simple, but standards to 
determine needs and use are not work- 
able. Experience with the rental basis 
has proved very effective in encourag- 
ing the release by departments of un- 
used equipment, particularly if released 
funds are available for other depart- 
mental purposes. This incentive is per- 
haps the most effective standard avail- 
able. I recall one instance where its 
application immediately released a large 
number of typewriters which obviously 
did not warrant a rental charge. 


INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH 


This is the field in which the cost 
study will be most difficult, because the 
problem can be stated in all gradations 
from a simple base to an impossible 
confusion. The confusion arises in my 
opinion because we have failed to place 
the variables in their proper relation- 
ship. Too often we try to make vari- 
able hours produce the same mental 
load. -This, of course, is an attempt to 
evaluate the mental capacity of Profes- 
sor X and Professor Y and weight them 
by a variation of hours of work ex- 
pected. Certainly industry has faced 
this identical problem, and the hours 
were fixed so that the variables occur 
in the amount of services rendered and 
the commensurate compensations estab- 
lished. The argument of the educators 
to which I have listened over the years 
paints a picture of the long hours of 
preparation and research required of 
teachers. The successful businessmen I 
have known have spent just as many 
extracurricular hours keeping abreast of 
their field and preparing for their job 
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as have been spent by the college pro- 
fessors I have known. The cost study 
will, in my opinion, be forced in the 
direction of a more consistent pattern 
of fixed hours of teaching load if space 
and equipment are to be efficiently used 
and if students are to receive a consist- 
ent quality of instruction. The better 


-minds cannot be released from reason- 


able hours in their main task of teach- 
ing. The problems of higher salaries, 
additional plant needs, and gift and tax 
support all rest upon an intelligent 
measuring of this basic phase of the col- 
lege program. Legislators and donors 
are becoming more critical of mounting 
requests for support without evidence 
that it is needed. The Ford Founda- 
tion Cost Study sprang from this very 
criticism. 

Administrative expenses and plant ex- 
penses can be adjusted to any single all- 
university cost standard which might be 
agreed upon. If a single measure is 
found, however, it will in the opinion 
of. all accountants with whom I have 
worked be established in the instruc- 
tional section of the budget. Whatever 
we are doing in our college program has 
its base in teaching. ‘Therefore the 
common unit, if available, will arise in 
the teacher-student relationship. 

We seem to be doing one of two 
things: either (1) furnishing teacher 
“contact hours” for students, or (2) 
providing “student credit” hours for 
graduation. Either of these units may 
become a single unit’ of measure to 
which we can apply all other standards. 
If the cost studies can reach an agree- 
ment on one or the other, and if college 
administrators will faithfully use it, we 
may make a real contribution toward a 
sound expansion of facilities to meet the 
projected increase in enrollment. 


Past Work ON Cost-STANDARD NEEDS 


There has been a tremendous amount 
of energy expended by business manage- 
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ment in education on the cost-standard 
needs. Many books and hundreds of 
speeches and articles are recorded in 
the records of conferences and institutes. 
Not, however, until the last few years 
has a demand emanated from educators 
that something must be done about it. 
The cost study referred to offers a hope 
that something will at last be accom- 
plished. 


In view of the cost and standard 


study no attempt is made in this dis- 
cussion to offer specific standards or 
the voluminous bibliography which is 
available on this topic. The Manual on 
College and University Business Admin- 
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istration just published by the American 
Council on Education, Dr. John Dale 
Russell’s The Finance of Higher Educa- 
tion published by the University of 
Chicago Press (revised edition 1954), 
and other literature in the possession 
of the American Council on Education 
will furnish ample information for any- 
one desiring to make further studies. 

May I repeat in closing that this is 
a timely conference and those who con- 
ceived it deserve praise and our thanks. 
The topic of financing higher education 
is urgent and calls for speedy consider- 
ation; the conference will have added 
a new conviction toward a solution. 


Harry L. Wells, LL.D., Evanston, IHinois, is now vice-president emeritus of North- 
western University, after active service as its business manager (1934-54) and vice- 
president (1937-54). Prior to his connection with the University he was vice-president 
and general manager, Bauer & Black Division, Kendall Company (1929-34) and operating 
executive of Hart, Schaffner & Marx (1917-29). He is a director of Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx and of the Washington National Insurance Company, a trustee and director of the 
Chicago & North Western Railway, and a trustee of Lawrence College. 
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DISCUSSION 


The speaker outlined the general features 
of educational reorganization which he con- 
sidered necessary to meet’ the increasing 
demand for higher education. The bulk of 
the increase should be met by two-year 
nonresidential junior colleges supported by 
the states. A much smaller percentage of 
future students should enter four-year col- 
leges and universities. A much more rigor- 
ous screening of applicants would serve to 
reduce the high “wastage” whereby only 
35 per cent of the entrants today actually 
finish a full degree course. This situation 
has turned the state universities and col- 
leges into “brutal junior colleges.” Several 
possible explanations of the high mortality 
rate were offered, and it wes asked how 
many of the 65 per cent losses left college 
because they did not have the ability to 
finish. If lack of ,ability is the primary 
factor, then the curricula of junior colleges 
must be set up at a much lower level of 


difficulty than are present freshman and 
sophomore courses. If on the other hand 
the factors inducing the high pércentage 
of withdrawals were other than ability, 
then perhaps the junior colleges should be 
shorter and more specialized versions of 
the four-year curricula in the major col- 
leges and universities In either event, a 
formula must be developed which would 
bar all but the most capable: of the junior 
college trainees from transferring to four- 
year colleges. Some progress has already 
been made in creating municipal junior 
colleges in Michigan and California. 

In internal organization of the educa- 
tional institutions a system of cost ac- 
counting must be developed to produce 
more rational and Jess expensive operation. 
It was pointed out that in any large or- 
ganization there are a series of privileges 
and perquisites accumulated by the per- 
sonnel, such as tenure, shorter hours, sen- 
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jority, departmental prerogatives, which 
are inevitably opposed to the organizational 
requirements for constant audit and re- 
arrangement of duties on the basis of op- 
timum efficiency. The speaker maintained 
and the conference agreed that in the aca- 
demic world a series of highly inefficient 
practices had been elevated to the status 
of “sacred cow,” and that the density of 
the sacred cow population was seriously 
hampering the efficient management of 
educational institutions. Several areas 
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were mentioned where the least utilitarian 
standards are those most admired by acad- 
emicians, such as low-teaching load, small 
class sizes, and the greater the seniority 
the less the load. The speaker urged that 
particularly where the charity dollar is 
concerned, some mass bovicides are in 
order. It was agreed that the, problem of 
setting standards of output per man was a 
difficult one, encumbered by questions of 
quality versus quantity of instruction and 
problems of interuniversity comparisons. 


Operating Costs and University Management: 
‘Methods to Effect Economies 


By RicHarp M. Pacer 


T the risk of oversimplification, it 
seems to me that the major prob- 
lems facing higher education in this 
country today lie primarily in two areas. 
The first is in the social, economic, and 
political atmosphere of the times and is 
concerned with the need to maintain 
true freedom to pursue educational ob- 
jectives. The second is the area of re- 
sponsibility for seeing that the total re- 
sources—human, physical, and financial 
—of our educational institutions are 
fully and effectively used to attain these 
objectives. Problems in this category 
can be described as pertaining to man- 
‘agement and administration. 

Among the basic aims of all colleges 
and universities worthy of the name are 
to search for and impart truth, to train 
minds, and to develop values. The prin- 
cipal resources needed to realize these 
goals are good teachers and sound, 
fundamental research.‘ Physical plant, 
equipment, and service functions of 
various kinds, while important, are sec- 
ondary factors in the over-all situation. 

Although the fundamental objectives 
of free universities have remained es- 
- sentially the same through the ages, the 
conditions and processes involved in at- 
taining them have undergone significant 
changes in recent years. We live at a 
time when universities and colleges are 
being subjected to many kinds of pres- 
sures which threaten true academic 
freedom. While I recognize the gravity 
of this possible corruption of truth and 
learning, it is not within the province 
of this paper to discuss all the implica- 
tions of this category of problems affect- 
ing higher education. It is of the ut- 


most importance, however, to recognize 
that the best thought, the energies, and 
the resources of our educational insti- 
tutions should be directed to the attain- 
ment of the objectives which are their 
reasons for being. 


MANAGEMENT A PosrriveE FUNCTION 


The area of management is important 
because good management and adminis- 
tration are one way of assuring that the 
energies of our colleges and universities 
can be directed to where they are most 
needed; that is, to maintaining freedom 
and to the search for truth. Weak 
or unskilled management disperses re- 
sources and diverts energies from these 
vital purposes. 

Management in higher education is 
a positive function. It is the intelli- 
gent and effective exercise of the re- 
sponsibility to direct and use the 
human, physical, and financial strengths 
of the institution for the realizatiofi of 
its objectives. Management provides 
the supports and the services necessary 
to carry on teaching and research pro- 
grams. It is the function of manage- 
ment to participate in the selection and 
development of personnel and to pro- 
vide physical facilities and money. It 
also is the, function of management to 
provide those services which make it 
possible to house and to feed students 
and to operate the auxiliary enterprises 
in which the college or university is 
interested. Management is responsible 
for handling funds and investments. 
All of these functions are essential to 
the operation of our colleges and uni- 
versities. 
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There can be no assurance, however, 
that these functions always will be per- 
formed in a manner that is best suited 
to the welfare of our educational insti- 
tutions. Where there is bad manage- 
ment there is likely to be faulty organ- 
ization, waste, and energies diverted 
from fundamental goals. The problems 
resulting from weak administration 
should be identified, analyzed, and 
corrected just as they should be in any 
business or industrial organization. 
Good management, on the other hand, 
will provide an organizational structure 
that meets program requirements, and 
will use resources effectively to further 
the institution’s policies and purposes. 


Deficits and donors 


Good management and administration 
are important for still another reason. 
Soundly administered colleges and uni- 
versities attract financial support. Many 
of the problems confronting nonprofit 
organizations today result from the eco- 
nomic conditions of our time—inflation, 
high operating costs, and high income 
and estate taxes. Colleges and univer- 
sities are finding funds more difficult to 
obtain than they did some years,ago, and 
are seeking to reduce expenditures for 
certain supporting services and opera- 
tions so that more money will be avail- 
able for faculty salaries, professional de- 
velopment, and research. There was a 
time when educational institutions were 
not unduly concerned by annual deficits. 
Usually, donors could be found who 
would make up the necessary amounts. 

Today, nonprofit organizations cannot 
afford the luxury of deficit operations. 
Although substantial private funds still 
are available to assist educational insti- 
tutions, donors now have a greater in- 
terest in granting funds to well-organ- 
ized and soundly managed institutions 
than had many of their predecessors. 
The colleges and universities whose ob- 
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jectives are not clear, whose programing 
is not sound, whose organization is loose, 
whose facilities are not effectively or 
fully used, whose staffing patterns are 
not geared to need, and whose costs are 
poorly controlled are not likely to fare 
well at the hands of individual, founda- 
tion, or corporate givers, or at the hands 
of legislatures. 


EFFECTING ECONOMIES 


Thus far, I have tried to emphasize 
the thought that management and ad- 
ministration should be constructive 
functions. The subject assigned me for 
discussion—“Operating Costs and Uni- 
versity Management: Methods to Effect 
Economies”—may imply an overempha- 
sis of the negative aspects of administra- 
tion. This topic also may suggest a de- 
tailed consideration of specific tools or 
methods to be used to make savings. It 
would be unfortunate if we dwelt only 
on techniques and on the negative when 
the need to comprehend the positive as- 
pects of management is so great. 

Effecting economies is essentially a 


“negative thing. Even poor. management 


can sometimes make savings, although 
this may be done in a way which im- 
pairs the attainment of objectives. In 
contrast, good management, by positive 
action, seeks to reduce or to eliminate 
conditions which are wasteful or unpro-. 
ductive. Such action is the expression 
of the constructive character of man- 
agement, a 

With regard to methods or techniques 
to be used to effect savings, I doubt that 
there is a single answer or formula 
which produces desired results in all 
cases. A direct application of identical 
methods to all institutions would not 
work. Colleges and universities differ 
in many ways, They vary in size; they 
organize differently to carry out their 
objectives; some operate extensive aux- 
iliary enterprises while others engage 
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only in a limited activity in this sphere; 
some are coeducational while others are 
not; state-supported institutions have 
problems peculiar to themselves while 
privately supported colleges and univer- 
sities have still other problems. These 
are some of the obvious differences 
among our educational institutions. 

Further, educational institutions are 
not unlike individuals. They often em- 
phasize different values. Some individ- 
uals may forgo an expensive automobile 
in order to build up a library of classi- 
cal music. Similarly, some educational 
institutions may decide that a high level 
of maintenance is not as important as 
' having more funds available for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

A blind approach to the problem of 
effecting savings is neither desirable nor 
possible. As in business, there probably 
is not a college or university budget that 
could not be reduced in some respect. 
But if in blindly reducing budgets we 
destroy values or impair objectives, we 
may find ourselves in the classical po- 
sition of the surgeon who reports the 
operation successful despite the death 
of the patient. 

I should like to deal briefly with five 
important aspects of management and 
administration in which there are op- 
portunities for constructive action. The 

_five areas are as follows: the functions 


„of the governing body in policy guid-’ 


ance and control; the organization for 
-administration; the organization for 
. controls over administration; the or- 
ganization for the continuous review of 
costs; and the creation of an atmosphere 
conducive to change. Generally speak- 
ing, these are areas in which, if we find 
management weaknesses, it is almost 
certain that monetary savings can be 
made. These also are areas in which 
there are tremendous opportunities for 
constructive, positive action by sound 
management. 
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THE GoveRNING Bopy—Poticy 
GUIDANCE AND CONTROL 


The role played by the governing 
bodies of colleges and universities is one , 
of the most significant elements affect-, 
ing the type of administration which 
prevails. Where there is misunder- 
standing concerning the function of 
these bodies unfortunate situations often 
result. 


Size and composition of the board 


Governing boards vary in size from - 
five to a hundred members in the al- 
most 1,900 institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Board members are chosen in sev- 
eral different ways: some are popularly 
elected, some are chosen by legislatures, 
some are appointed, some are selected 
by alumni organizations, some boards 
are self-perpetuating. Board members 
may or may not have specific knowledge 
of educational problems. However, the 
governing bodies of our colleges and 
universities generally are composed of 
public-spirited and culturally minded 
citizens who usually give their time 
without compensation. i 


A policy-making body 


It is the primary function of boards 
of trustees to establish objectives and 
determine policies, and to see that the 
policies adopted are carried out. A dis- 
tinction must be made between policy 
making and administration. The board 
should not be an administrative body 
but should accept the fact that its prin- 
cipal contribution to the institution is 
in the area of policy determination. 
Where the functioning of the board has 
not been thought through clearly, the 
governing body often gets into strange 
fields, such as involving itself in details 
of curriculum matters and approving 
purchases of items even in small 
amounts. The boards of some colleges 
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and universities, for example, concern 
themselves in great detail with the ap- 
pointment of almost all new personnel, 
including wage employees. Considera- 
tion of matters such as this takes the 
time of the board and yet does not re- 
sult in effective policy control,.since the 
board members cannot possibly pass on 
the qualifications of all the employees. 

The governing body which involves 
itself in the details of administration 
stultifies its own usefulness in the area 
in which it should make its major con- 


tribution, and frustrates and hampers . 


internal administration. In these ĉir- 
cumstances, the president of the college 
or university will function in an at- 
mosphere of uncertainty, and his initia- 
tive in administration will give way to 
a state of paralysis. 

On the other hand, there are rare 
occasions where the circumstances are 
reversed and where the president of the 
institution has sought to perform the 
policy-making functions of the board 
as well as his own functions in the 
sphere of administration. In such in- 
stances, there usually is not a close 
working relationship between the presi- 
dent and the board. In fact, efforts are 
made to withhold information ‘from the 
board. This type of relationship, with 
confusion of responsibilities, is unsound. 
It is harmful in the long run, for when 
the strong leader departs, indecision and 
management confusion enter. 

Sound management is based upon 
clearly defined roles for the governing 
body and the president. The governing 
board, by concentrating its efforts in 
the area of major policy, can gain suf- 
ficient control to enable it to meet its 
responsibilities. “To refer again to the 
illustration given above of the board 
which sought to control personnel policy 
by approving the appointment of all 
new employees: governing bodies in- 
terested primarily in policy formation 
would have proceeded in a Gifferent 
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manner. Boards in some educational 
institutions have asked that positions be 
classified, have adopted minimum stand- 
ards for selection for each grade, have 
approved salary ranges for each grade, 
and have then fixed organizational re- 
sponsibility for carrying out these ap- 
proved policies in the field of personnel. 
In this manner, such boards have gained 
effective control over the entire person- 
nel process and also have a bench mark 
against which they can measure the suc- 
cess with which it is administered. 
-The principle involved here should be 
applied to other important aspects of 
administration. This type of relation- 
ship between the governing body and 
internal administration contributes to 
good management, reduces the likeli- 
hood of providing opportunities for un- 
sound administration, and thereby lim- 
its the opportunities for the develop- 
ment of uneconomical and wasteful 
situations. Where responsibilities have 
been thought through clearly, the func- 
tions and scope of the governing body 
and each part of the institution are de- 
fined, the future of the major organi- 
zational units is outlined, and the means 
of financing and operating them are ap- 
proved. Thus, new programs which do | 
not have board approval are not added, 
and splinter programs which later can- 
not be financed are not begun. In 
these circumstances, the funds avail- 
able to the institution are more likely 
to be used for its determined primary 
purposes, and competing activities are 


‘kept to a minimum. 


Committee system 


The effective governing bodies usually 
carry on much of their work through 
active committees, the type and num- 
ber of which vary considerably among 
boards. Some governing bodies establish 
committees in accordance with major 
functional activities, such as instruction 
and curriculum, buildings and grounds, 
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finance, athletics, and alumni and pub- 
lic relations. Others have established 
committees which correspond, generally, 
to the major units of the college or uni- 
versity, such as a committee for each 
of the professional schools, the graduate 
school, and the undergraduate college, 
- in addition to committees for various 
functional activities. Many boards, es- 
pecially the larger ones, find an execu- 
tive committee to be an effective tool 
of management. 

An effective committee system pro- 
vides additional links between the gov- 
erning body and the institution. Active 
committees are channels of information 
which keep the governing body informed 
of needs in the policy area. A wise 
board will make sure that it is well in- 
formed and will draw upon the president 
and the faculty for advice in establish- 
ing objectives and policies. 

The governing bodies of our colleges 
and universities require skillful staff as- 
sistance. The members of these bodies 
often have full-time responsibilities else- 
where. They usually meet infrequently 
and are not in continuous touch with 
the affairs of the institution on whose 
boards they serve. In a sense, the 
president and other key officers of a 
college or university are, in part, staff 


officers to the board. However, it is 


the secretary to the board who is in a 
position to provide full-time staff serv- 


ice. The secretary should be very much~ 


more than a keeper of minutes and 
records. Among other responsibilities, 
he should see that the vertical channel 
of communications is working properly, 
that there is follow-up on action taken 
by the board, and that materials for 
board consideration are adequately pre- 
pared in a manner that will make it 
possible for board members to handle 
items of business expeditiously. 

There should be a flow of concise re- 
ports to the board, of such a nature that 
its members can determine if policies 


are followed and with what degree of 
success. The board and the president 
should determine the type of reporting 
required to accomplish this purpose. 

In summary, I should like to point 
out that a strong, active board, whose 
relationships with internal administra- 
tion have been clearly defined, is an 
asset because of the contribution it can 
make to good management. When it 
comes to determining what credit should 
be given to strong boards for effecting 
economies in operations, it is difficult to 
assess the situation precisely. It usu- 
ally is impossible to trace specific 
economies to a properly functioning 


governing body. It can safely be said, | 


however, that in the college or univer- 


sity in which there is good top manage- . 


ment, errors are less likely to be made 
and therefore the opportunities for ef- 
fecting monetary savings are not so 
likely to be present. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ADMINISTRATION 


A second area in which positive ac- 
tion can make for effective management 
is in the organization for administration 
of the college or university. A sound 
organizational structure is basic to ef- 
fective and economical operations. 

It appears to be a historical fact that 
some educational institutions have de- 
veloped over the years with little con- 
sideration of the manner in which they 
have organized themselves to carry out 
their work. Sound principles of organi- 
zation often are not followed. Lines of 
authority generally are far from clear, 
responsibilities may not be defined, the 
scope of authority of various officers 
often is not precise, and frequently 
needed functions have not been specifi- 
cally assigned to anyone. These fail- 
ures to follow good standards of organi- 
zation have resulted in duplicated ef- 
fort, in frustrated personnel, and in 
deficiencies in essential services. 

Many of our colleges and universities 
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have not been so alert,to the impor- 
tance of sound organization as Ameri- 
can business has been. This may be 
because the importance of organization 
has not been recognized so generally 
among educational administrators as it 
is among business executives, or it may 
be because the proper organizational 
structure sometimes requires a larger 
expenditure of funds for administra- 
tion. Even when there is a desire to 
correct organizational weaknesses, it is 
extremely difficult for those inside the 
organization to make these changes ef- 
‘fectively. Motives often are suspected, 
weight of authority is questioned, and, 
in many instances, comparative knowl- 
edge of organizational principles and 
practices is limited. 

The role of the president in a col- 
lege or university is a difficult and a 
complex one. He has a dual role to fill. 
First of all, the president is expected 
to provide leadership and, in a sense, 
to personify the institution. He is re- 
sponsible for its academic programs, in- 
cluding research, instruction, and edu- 
cational objectives. Secondly, he is an 
administrator who is responsible for see- 
ing that funds, personnel, facilities, and 
services are provided to support these 
programs. He must watch income and 
expense closely; he must raise funds; 
he must see that facilities are properly 
maintained; he must see that support- 
ing services are adequately provided; 
and he is responsible for sound, internal 
organization and operations. 

These are responsibilities which are 
too great for one man to discharge ef- 


fectively. His task is lightened in the: 


institution whose organization for inter- 
nal management is soundly conceived, 
and where able lieutenants are available 
to assist him. 

The colleges and universities that are 
soundly organized have grouped related 
functions as nearly as possible into 
homogeneous organizational units, in 
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order to avoid jurisdictional problems 
and to eliminate duplication of effort. 
Officers responsible to the president 
have been put in charge of these func- 
tional areas and have been given clear 
delegations of authority. Their -re- 
sponsibilities have been determined, as 
have the functions of their subordinates. 
Such an organizational structure is de- 
signed for effective administration to 
support educational objectives, and the 
investment to obtain it is well worth 
while. 

Sound organization makes savings a 
possibility, as the illustration which fol- 
lows indicates. In a state-supported col- 
lege, economies of more than $200,000 
per year were identified as the result of 
rearranging major functions, eliminating 
duplication which came to light during 
the course of the organizational study, 
and fixing responsibilities more clearly. 
This institution believed it had been 
financially starved for more than a gen- 
eration; and it is significant to note 
also that it had been struggling with 
the problem of how to increase faculty 
salaries. The savings referred to permit 
an average increase in salary to each 
member of the faculty of over $1,000. 
If, as here, the savings obtained from 
good organization and economies in-the 
business and service areas are used 
whenever possible to strengthen the 
faculty, constructive measures will have 
been taken to further the primary ob- 
jectives of the college. 


ORGANIZATION FOR CONTROL 
OVER ADMINISTRATION 


A third area in which management 
can take positive steps to improve ad- 
ministration is in establishing adequate 
internal controls. Sound controls are 
necessary to determine compliance with 
policy and to assure effective perform- 
ance. Controls have been standard 
practice in industrial enterprises for 
many years, and our colleges and uni- 
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versities are gradually coming to accept 
their value. Controls probably will be 
more widely accepted when educational 
institutions learn that effective controls 
make it possible to detect costly opera- 
tions which incur deficits and to identify 
waste so that corrective action may be 
taken. 

There are many areas in university 
administration which can be subjected 
to internal operating controls. For ex- 
ample, in one university the registrar’s 
function had been a decentralized op- 
eration for a number of years. When 
this operation was subjected to cost 
measurements on a unit basis, it was 
found to compare unfavorably with unit 
costs in well-run institutions of a simi- 
lar character. Some consolidation of 
the registration and student-records 
functions was made; savings in salaries 
for personal services and at the same 
time more satisfactory operation re- 
sulted. 

To take another illustration, it was 
found at a certain university that a 
disproportionately high percentage of 
the budget was being used for main- 
tenance and repair. The head of the 
buildings and grounds depariment was 
given assistance in establishing stand- 
ards of maintenance and a maintenance 
schedule to carry out those standards. 
Production levels then were established 
on a unit basis for certain of the per- 
sonnel: principally painters, carpenters, 
and custodians. Performance then was 
watched carefully.’ Under this system 
it was disclosed that the buildings and 
grounds department was overstaffed, 
and in the first year the services of ten 
men were dispensed with at an approxi- 

_ mate savings of $30,000. The head of 
that department is of the opinion that 
further savings are possible. 

The area of food service for students 
readily lends itself to controls. Many 


colleges and universities now have 
broken down their food-service costs . 
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into cost for raw food, labor and other 
preparation and service costs, and total 
cost per meal. They now keep accu- 
rate meal counts to assist them in de- 
termining unit costs. They have intro- 
duced portion control. In some cases 
the costs for student feeding have been 
reduced and the quality of the food has 
been improved as the result of super- 
vision of this type. 

In a college where there had been no 
agreement as to priorities in the con- 
struction of new buildings, the program 
for the construction of new classroom 
facilities is now based primarily upon 
data derived from controls over space 
utilization. In this particular college, 
the enrollment figures have been pro- 
jected for several years ahead. Each 
year a detailed study is made of the 
utilization of present classroom and 
laboratory space. The enrollment and 
space-use data are checked annually to. 
note any change in trend, to test for 
accuracy, and to determine demand. 
When space utilization reaches a pre- 
determined point in terms of present 
and anticipated enrollment, it is planned 
to begin the construction of new class- 
room facilities. It is hoped in this way 
to have the appropriate facility avail- 
able at the time it is needed. In con- 
trast to this approach is a situation at 
another college where several millions of 
dollars in new buildings are being pro- 
vided for a program for which demand 
has steadily declined in recent years, 
and where enrollment has fallen off 
sharply. In that same institution, the 
facilities are inadequate in certain other 


-areas where there has been a marked 


increase in demand during the postwar 
years. 


Control in the academic area 


It undoubtedly would be agreed gen- 
erally that operating controls are desir- 
able in the areas just referred to. There 
is not.a similar general acceptance, how- 
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ever, of the idea that controls should be 
applied to instructional costs or to aca- 
demic programs. It seems clear that 
the factors involved in matters of cur- 
riculum are so different from business 
or industrial operations that ‘it would 
be a grave mistake to determine their 
value exclusively in terms of dollars 
and cents. Some institutions do exer- 
cise a close control over the budgets of 
instructional departments by applying 
measurement in terms of student enroll- 
ment, credit hours taught, and the per- 
centage of fees for which its enrollees 
are responsible. Such measurements are 
imperfect and have many disadvantages, 
because they do not take other factors, 
such as cultural objectives, into consid- 
eration. Certainly, decisions as to in- 
structional programs should not be 
based upon cost measurements alone. 
However, with certain qualifications, 
there may be some validity to cost 
studies in the academic area. Even in 
our teaching and research programs we 
have a tendency to fall into bad habits. 
We may build facilities we do not really 
need; we may not spend wisely for 
equipment; we may add new majors; or 
we may multiply the number of courses 
offered when there appears to be little 
justification for so doing. These things 
result in higher operating expenditures. 
Cost studies in the academic area may 
be necessary and valuable, therefore, if 
they are not the sole measurement re- 
lied upon as a basis for reaching de- 
cisions, but are accepted only as one of 
the factors to be taken into considera- 
tion in making judgments. This is an 
„area of management control, however, 
which requires additional study and i im- 
provement in techniques. 


Continuous Review or Costs 


A fourth area in which management 
can take positive action to strengthen 
administration and thereby avoid waste 
or effect economies is in providing an 
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organization which makes it possible to 
review costs and performance. It is not 
common practice among even many of 
the larger educational institutions to 
assign responsibility for the continuous 
study of the costs of operating the col- 
lege or university. There still are in- 
stitutions where budgeting is thought 
of as a function of one of the fiscal offi- 
cers for a few weeks each year, and 
where it is believed that a good budget 
job has been done if at the end of the 
year total income and expenditures ap- 
proximate the original plan. 


Year-round budget activity 


In well-managed institutions, the 
budget function is a year-round activity. 
The budget is the expression of the 
policies and objectives of the college or 
university in terms of a financial plan. 
The budget process, therefore, should 
take into account long-term’ plans as 
well as annual operating needs. One of 
the purposes of good budget planning is 
to see that the financial resources of 
the educational institution are concen- 
trated in the areas that further its ma- . 
jor objectives. Conversely, funds should 
not be diverted needlessly to activities 
that are inconsistent with those objec- 


_ tives. , 


From an organizational standpoint, 
the responsibility for budget making, 
for budget execution, and for the re- 
view of costs should be fixed in an off- 
cer who reports to the president. In 
larger institutions, segments of the 
budgetary and cost responsibility should 
be delegated to designated officers in 
the major functional areas. There may 
be further delegations within these 
areas to various supervisory levels or 
to various activities. These officers all 
have the responsibility for reviewing 
performance, for studying costs, and 
for gathering data that are relevant to 
the budget process. The annual budget 
then is not a “crisis” operation but be- 
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comes a point in time when the finan- 
cial plan of the institution is prepared. 

The absence of a fixed responsibility 
for the budget and for continuous re- 
view of costs contributes to weak man- 
agement and to waste. For example, in 
one small institution there were sixty- 
six mimeographing machines and five 
automatic addressing machines. This 
represented approximately a 50 per cent 
overinvestment in equipment; yet some 
offices in the institution still did not 
have the services of these machines 
available to them. There had been no 
review of expenditures for this equip- 
ment in terms of over-all need. In a 
larger institution, there were 163 major 


machine tools located in thirteen differ-` 


ent machine shops, all serving the re- 
search activities of-the university. By 
combining some of the equipment and 
personnel, it was possible to reduce 
the requirements for equipment and to 
effect a saving in personnel which 
amounted to over $25,000 per year. 
Neither of these educational institutions 
had a full-time budget officer, with the 
result that costs had been excessive for 
personnel and equipment without pro- 
viding satisfactory service. A compe- 
tent budget officer, reviewing requests 
for equipment and personal services, 


and reviewing costs, could have pre-_ 


vented such waste. ` i 
Good management recognizes that the 
budget is one of its most useful tools 
to control operations and to evaluate 
accomplishment. Modern management 
cannot be successful without the bene- 
fit of periodic financial reports derived 
from the budget. In form, the budget 
should make it possible to detérmine 
with ease the expenditures and income 
for the major areas of activity of the 
college or university. A budget, in 
turn, should be supported by a chart of 
accounts, which readily lends itself to 
the preparation of periodic financial re- 
ports pointing out variances from an- 
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ticipated performance. Such an ar- 
rangement also facilitates budget mak- 
ing. 


~ 


Procedural simplification 


Another means for continuous study 
of costs not commonly found in educa- 
tional institutions is through the recog- 
nition of the procedures and methods 
function. Certainly, the larger institu- 
tions could well afford full-time staff as- 
sistance in this area. Such a staff po- 
sition might be used to study methods, 
review and develop procedures, design 
and control forms, determine the means 
of reproduction of printed matter, study 
means of effecting work simplification, 
and prepare procedures manuals. Con- 
tinuous work in these areas often leads 
to savings. For example, in one uni- 
versity the cost of the supply of forms 
used in the president’s office was re- 
duced $1,100 by combining a large 
number of forms into one. It was not 
possible to calculate thé additional sav- 
ings resulting from the reduced time 
needed to handle one form instead of 
several by the many offices which proc- 
essed this material from the president’s 
office. Further, the requirements for 
filing space were considerably reduced. 

There are many other areas in 
which procedural simplifications might 
strengthen management as well as pro- 
duce savings. Included in these areas 
are the processing of work orders, of 
purchase orders, and of records and 
procedures relating to personnel. 


Combined methods for economies 


The more substantial and the more 
dramatic savings made through sound 
management result from a combination 
of good organization, effective operating 
controls, and a continucus review of 
costs. In one large university, which is 
now well on the road to becoming an 
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excellently managed institution, ways 
to effect economies of several hundred 


thousand dollars were pointed out. 


Some months later, the university re- 
ported that savings on an annual basis 
of approximately a half million dollars 
already had been effected. The prin- 
cipal savings in this particular univer- 
sity involved the buildings and grounds 
activities, the accounting processes, the 
registration procedures, the consolidation 
of library facilities, printing and dupli- 
cating activities, and other business 
services. Once the management of that 
institution was properly equipped, it 
proceeded to take necessary action to 
recoup funds which could be used for 
the major educational objectives of the 
university. 


CREATING AN ATMOSPHERE CONDUCIVE 
TO CHANGE 


A fifth area in which strong manage- 
ment can contribute to sound adminis- 
tration is to assist in creating an at- 
mosphere conducive to change. In 
spite of the spirit of inquiry which 
characterizes the academic atmosphere 
of educational institutions, many are 
traditionally resistant to change in man- 
agement techniques and concepts. This 
resistance appears to be a natural hu- 
man trait and is found in almost all or- 
ganizations. American industry, how- 
ever, generally seems to be aware that 
management and administration are not 
static and that there is a hazard in 
maintaining the status quo. Many firms 
have discovered that it is unreasonable 
to expect employees to make sugges- 
tions to improve operations unless they 
are convinced that top management is 
sincerely interested in bringing about 
changes and improvements. Progres- 
` sive industrial leaders have adopted 
sound suggestions made by their em- 
ployees. This atmosphere has focused 
the attention of substantial numbers of 
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personnel on the need for a continuing 
identification of opportunities to im- 
prove administration. Only rarely have 
colleges and universities shown similar 
ingenuity in their appoach to, adminis- 
tration. 

In our educational institutions there 
should be a more widespread under- 
standing of what management is and 
what it contributes. It is important to 
remember that teaching, research, and 
management are part of a whole. Man- 
agement assembles, organizes, and main- - 
tains the resources to be used to achieve 
the fundamental objectives of the col- 
lege or university. As we have seen, it 
is vital to make the flow of resources 
which support major goals as large as 
possible. In order to find the maxi- 
mum amount of funds for this purpose, 
operating costs must be controlled and 
opportunities to effect economies should 
be seized. 

To state it another way, management 
may be regarded as a means of testing 
whether the college or university is us- , 
ing its resources effectively. It is the 
responsibility of management to see that 
the educational impact of the institu- 
tion is the maximum possible within the 
limits of its available resources. 

Top management should demonstrate 
that it is alert to the needs for dynamic 
and better administration by a continu- 
ous review of management problems: 
and by improving the efforts to solve 
them. With a better understanding of 
the purposes of management and ad- 
ministration, college and university per- 
sonnel should be encouraged to partici- 
pate in efforts to strengthen and im- 
prove them. 

To assist the persons in the institu- 
tions of higher education who are sin- 
cerely interested in strengthening ad- 
ministration and in conserving re- 
sources, I should like to call to their 
attention twenty areas included among 
those in which we have found the most 
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frequent opportunities to effect savings. 
These areas are as follows: 


Admissions office ; 

Athletics 

Bookstores 

Buildings and grounds operations 
Business machine operations 

Business office 

Equipment and farm machinery operations 
Food services 

Health services 

Libraries 

Mail and messenger services 

Motor pools 

Official publications 

Printing and duplicating 

Purchasing 

Registration and records 

Stenographic services 

Student housing 

Student placement, guidance, and testing 
University press 


Each of these areas or activities does 
not always offer the possibility of sav- 
ings. Furthermore, the opportunities 
for savings and the extent to which 
economies may be made are dependent, 
in part, on the amount of money budg- 
eted for each of these activities. These 
are areas, however, in which objective 
and systematic analysis has been re- 
warding. 


CONCLUSION 


Two generations ago even the great- 
est universities in our country were 
small in size and simple to manage. 
The community of scholars was self- 
governing, with little need for a formal 
organization to provide specialized serv- 
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ices to assist in the attainment of edu- 
cational objectives. 

Today, even the smaller institutions 
of higher education are relatively com- 
plicated organizations with many com- 
plex services and problems. The larger 
universities now approach the com- 
plexity of our ‘giants of industry. The 
value of the physical plant, the size of 
operating budgets, and the amounts of 
endowment and investments often run 
into millions of dollars. With the pros- 
pect that the enrollment of students 
may double in the next fifteen years, 
the continued growth of our colleges 
and universities during this period will 
make past growth in any similar period 
seem insignificant. It is reasonable to 
assume, therefore, that the problems of 
management in our colleges and uni- 
versities will become more rather than 
less complex. 

Already there have been signs of a 
growing recognition that sound adminis- 
tration is essential. Possibly the finan- 
cial stringency of recent years has con- 
tributed to this development in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. It is a 
healthy condition when there is greater 
awareness that money spent for any 
purpose should be evaluated in terms of 
the contribution that expenditure makes 
to the over-all dbjectives of the insti- 
tution. The spread of this awareness 
means that the importance of manage- 
ment is being more generally recognized. 
In short, good management and sound 
administration are coming of age in the 
field of higher education. 


Richard M. Paget, New York City, is a partner in the management consulting firm of 
Cresap, McCormick and Paget. He served as management engineer of the Navy De- 
partment during World War II and in the decade prior to the war was in private practice. 
For nine years, he and his firm have been working with the special management problems 
of educational and other nonprofit organizations. He is a director of the Atlas Powder 
Company and The Kemper-Thomas Company and a trustee of the Parsons School of 
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DISCUSSION 


The speaker maintained that the budget 
should be a continuing process and not a 
yearly spasm. Predicted costs should be 
constantly contrasted with actual expendi- 
tures. A contrary suggestion was made 
that the budget might well be confined to 
a limited period since it was inherently a 
frustrating process. In a large university 
the lower levels are always trying to make 
the segmental budgets larger. The prob- 
lem is to motivate the lower echelons to 
demand less than they would require to 
fulfill their most imaginative aspirations. 
The discussion leader suggested that a 
proper balance might be achieved by 
strengthening budgetary control in the 
hands of a central comptroller and by 
making individuals in the lower echelons 
responsible for segmental budgets. In or- 
der to allow scope for maximum savings, 
such faculty-made expenses as office space 
and telephone costs should be directly 
chargeable to departmental budgets. Ma- 
chinery and equipment can be rented to in- 
dividual departments to reduce excessive 
immobilization 

One very real danger was the tendency 
of administrative costs and overhead to 
far outdistance instructional costs. At Wis- 
consin, for instance, about one-third of the 
cost dollar goes into instruction. There 
are many reasons for this. Educational 
institutions, in particular land-grant and 
state-supported institutions, have been re- 
quired to take on numerous subsidiary 
services such as agricultural extension and 
experimentation stations, research programs, 
military training—which are high in over- 
head compared to more traditional liberal 
arts subjects. Also growing student en- 


roliments have forced the centralization of 
many functions, such as student counsel- 
ing, which used to be part of the faculty’s 
responsibility. Expansion of alumni and 
fund-raising activities has also swelled the 
central overhead. One of the most futile 
of current administrative expenditures 
arises out of the large volume of admis- 
sions on scholarship applications. Many 
of them are duplicates of applications sub- 
mitted to several other colleges. In spite 
of the understandable need for increased 
administrative services, the danger of over- 
loading the budget with administrative 
costs is a serious One and must be con- 
tinuously controlled. 

The most difficult problem, of course, is 
the evaluation of the instructional pro- 
gram, for it is here in most colleges that 
the bulk of the expenditures occurs. There 
is no easy standard for measuring instruc- 
tional efficiency, but several methods of 
promoting efficiency were mentioned. The 
Harvard visiting committee and Board of 
Overseers system was suggested as a pos- 
sible model. The speaker pointed out that 
management counselors called in to survey 
university operations were not the proper 
ones to examine the educational program. 
Curriculum review boards, however, might 
well combine academicians with lay spe- 
cialists in applied fields. In addition to 
providing useful advice, such boards could 
function as liaisons between the institu- 
tion and influential sections of the public. 

At the close of the session the chairman 
made three brief comments. Creative ac- 
tivity thrives best in a little chaos. Sacred 
cows sometimes give good milk. Filet 
mignon costs more than hamburger. 


How to Finance Higher Education in the Future 
By Henry M. Wriston 


REGRET not having been able to 

attend all the meetings of this im- 
portant symposium, but the Charter of 
Brown University contains a provision 
that the President shall not occupy the 
same bed two nights in succession. 
While this may be a matter of custom 
and habit in other institutions, it is 
law in mine. I have, however, had the 
opportunity to read the papers of the 
other participants and have been im- 
pressed with the learning and insight 
they have brought to the various phases 
of the subject before us. 

They seem to be in general agree- 
ment that the children who are going 
to make us trouble are already born 
and, though the United States has not 
ratified the Genocide Convention, there 
is no available legitimate way to cut 
down the number. We must, therefore, 
face the grim problem of educating 
them. If the percentage of the age 
group who go to college continues to in- 
crease at the rate it has during the last 
fifty years, the pressure will be enor- 
mous and will require marked readjust- 
ments on the part of institutions of 
higher education. 

The prospect of such a situation in- 
vites alarm, and symptoms of acute 
anxiety are not missing among those 
most deeply concerned. It has been 
postulated as obvious that, in the lim- 
ited time available, it will not be pos- 
sible to double the present facilities, 
which have required ‘over three cen- 
turies for their accumulation. 

I regret that none of the speakers 
seems to me to have attacked this prob- 
lem with such boldness and imagina- 
tion, with such reach and grasp, as to 


give us what we need, namely an inte- 
gral solution. No less a solution is 
tolerable in our epoch. They have 
made suggestions here and there, all of 
which are valuable in themselves, but 
they fall short of the sweeping and 
radical change that is necessary. 

One idea which has been proposed 
elsewhere as the key to a solution is 
rapidly to increase the number of stu- 
dents admitted while enlarging the staff 
of instruction to a much lesser degree. 
This would involve a sharp alteration 
in student-faculty ratio. Important 
agencies now propose to ‘seek tech- 
niques and instrumentakties to facili-' 
tate this change. They hope to make 
it an advance toward educational per- _ 
fection, rather than a retreat. 


LECTURE AND TEXTBOOK 


I should like to make a comprehen- 
sive proposal for the attainment of this 
worthy goal. To that end I begin by 
observing as settled fact that the domi- 
nant mode of college instruction today 
is the lecture with a supplementary 
textbook assignment. So far as the lat- 
ter half of that combination is con- 
cerned, my proposal would have the 
effect of reducing the number of differ- 
ent textbooks used, but it would in- 
crease the size of the editions. This 
would produce economies, for the larger 
each printing the lower the cost. It 
would also eliminate some (but not all) 
frightfully bad textbooks. 

Lecturing is a different matter and 
our habits must be more drastically re- 
vised. Current practices are shockingly 
wasteful as well as woefully inefficient. 
A great lecturer today has, at best, a 
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very limited audience. Some lecture 
halls have loud-speakers, and the class 
can be somewhat expanded. But there 
are only a few universities with audi- 
toriums large enough to make any real 
impact on the problem before us by 
that simple method. As yet nothing 
has been done to meet this issue with 
wired television. However, if an ar- 
ticle in the current issue of Time is ac- 
- curate, this oversight is to be corrected 
in the new Air Force Academy soon to 
be constructed in Colorado Springs. 
The inefficiency of the lecture system 
as now practiced is even more serious 
than the costly waste. Different pro- 
fessors vary enormously in their grasp 
of subject matter as well as in the effec- 
tiveness of their presentation. Why not 
have the leading men, really first-class 
scholars, put their lectures on film with 
sound track? If a great man’s voice is 
not pleasing, but his appearance is satis- 
factory, the sound can be dubbed in by 
an announcer. borrowed from radio or 
television; wisdom that is mellifluous 
clearly has an advantage over the dry 
cackle of a savant too long accustomed 
to captive audiences. 
Such films with sound effects would 
be available to every college and uni- 
. versity in the nation. By this process 
every student in every institution every- 
where would “see” and “hear” not a 
second-rater, but the very best man in 
each field. At last the ideal that 
Charles William Eliot set for Harvard 
more than half a century ago would be 
realized, not only there but everywhere 
else: “the best of everything and every- 
thing of the best.” The student would 
still maintain about as close and human 
a contact with his teacher as he now 
does in typically large lecture classes. 
Some of you, with a regrettable tend- 
ency to levity, may try to make sport 
of this proposal by suggesting that the 
material be piped directly to a tele- 
vision screen in the student’s room, so 
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that he can learn in bed, thus fulfilling 
the cynical comment of a sophomore 
who, after hearing a dull lecture, said, 
“T should have stood in bed.” But we 
know, or seem to, that learning is a 
gregarious process, that students absorb 
more in a crowd. There is another rea- 
son why a dormitory-room television set 
would be inadequate if this innovation 
is to be really effective. The professor, 
being a great man, should be projected 
on a big screen as more than life size. , 
He ought not to look smaller than Jane 
Russell, let us say. There is a fitness 
in these things, which we will overlook 
at our peril. 

Attendance could be taken by auto- 
mation—a modern word which should 
quickly find a niche in modern educa- 
tion. Each student’s thumbprint would 
be on file. As he entered the lecture he 
would merely thumb a piece of wax; 
the fresh impression would be electroni- 
cally compared with his master print. 
Thus no substitute would gain learning 
at another student’s expense. Once in 
the room he could not leave without set- 
ting off an appropriate alarm. ` 


EXAMINATION SYSTEM 


Present examination practices are an- 
other evidence of waste and inefficiency. 
We all know from experience that most 
examinations are incompetently written 
by people who are scholars in the sub- 
ject but are not skilled in how to ex- 
amine students in it. Every study of 
examinations has shown that grading is, 
to a considerable extent, visceral, and 
that the grades assigned are almost 
quixotic. It is clear that there is need 
for both greater economy and higher 
efficiency. 

My proposal is that examinations be 
set nationally, prepared at a central bu- 
reau by experts in devising objective 
tests. They might not know much 
about the subject, but they would know 
how to find out how little the student 
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knew about it. The long drudgery of 
reading papers would be ended, for all 
tests would be scored electronically. 
Thus a junior taking Advanced Micro- 
tome Technique 316 could learn in due 
course that his national standing was 
16,952nd out of 22,124. By knowing 
his relative position in the national scale 
he might be challenged. At least he 
could not say that the grading was un- 
fair. 

It may ‘be objected that without es- 
says as a requirement, students would 
not learn to write well. Who will make 
the assertion that they now do? In- 
deed, it is a fact beyond challenge that 
in most large lecture courses no essay 
of any considerable length is now re- 
quired. The objection, therefore, may 
be instantly dismissed as without merit. 


ACCREDITATION 


This national lecture and national ex- 
amination process, applied to all fields 
of instruction, would quickly solve one 
of the stickiest and costliest of our pres- 
ent difficulties—accreditation. One of 
the largest and fastest of available elec- 
tronic brains would assemble all the test 
results in every subject for every uni- 
versity, college, and junior college. By 
simple calculations—simple, that is, to 
the calculator—the relative over-all po- 
sition of every institution within its 
class would be accurately determined. 
An established cutoff point would auto- 
matically determine which institutions 
should be accredited and which should 
remain in outer darkness. 

The same process could also be ap- 
plied subject by subject; this would re- 
veal unerringly which institutions should 
be accredited in chemistry or in engi- 
neering—or any other field. The cri- 
terion would be the only valid one—the 
achievement of the students, not the 
number of books in the library or the 
number of square feet in the labora- 
tories or the number of Ph.D.’s on the 
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faculty or any other irrelevant fact. 
The new procedure would be a guaran- 
tee that the graduates of one institution 
knew something and that graduates of 
another institution knew less. This has 
long been regarded as the basis on 
which institutions should be accredited, 
if only the data were available. 

The proposed accreditation technique, 
furthermore, would relieve institutions 
with satisfactory scores from being 
visited from time to time by inspection 
teams in numbers reminiscent of the 
descent of the locusts. The amount of 
time and money saved would be great, 
and the gain in reliability even greater. 


STUDENT COUNSELING 


Skeptics among you will demand to 
know how student counseling could be 
carried on under such a regime. This 
is another point where economy and 
efficiency could go hand in hand. No 
one can deny that the present system 
is time-consuming and therefore waste- 
ful. We know that under current 
practices the same student problem pre- 
sented to two different counselors pro- 
duces widely variant suggestions. Ob- 
viously, if they are different, one sug- 
gestion must be wrong; there cannot be 
two different correct answers; that car- 
ries relatively a step too far. Unhap- 
pily we cannot be sure that either of 
the two answers is right. A third or a 
fourth counselor might well come up 
with still different curricular proposals. 
This confusion of counsel is not only 
expensive and inefficient, it is grossly 
unfair to the student. He is entitled to 
know that the curriculum prescribed for 
him is really suited to his “felt need.” 

There are several manufacturers ca- 
pable of designing a machine to end 
these costly confusions. Let each stu- 
dent set down his objectives in life; he 
could do this by check marks upon a 
properly constructed form. Those could 
readily be coded to the machine; out 
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would come the precise -curriculum per- 
fectly adapted to meet his objectives. 
His studies would be tailored exactly 
to his “felt need.” Similar objectives 
would get similar results—no fumbling, 
no guesswork, There would be a vast 
psychological gain as well as perfect vo- 
cational efficiency. The student would 
be in instant emotional harmony with 
the prescribed program because he knows 
that these machines do not make mis- 
takes; they have inexhaustible memories 
and infallible logic. 


CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 


This method would put an end to one 
of the most expensive of all present pro- 
cedures—the infinite number of course 
changes recorded in the first two or 
three weeks of the college year—a proc- 
ess that makes for confusion and ineffi- 
ciency. It would also make unneces- 
sary one of our most wasteful practices, 
curriculum committees; their members 
engage in endless departmental logroll- 
ing under the very thin pretext of intel- 
lectual review and discussion of courses 
of study. ; 

One final, and I believe clinching, 
argument for my broad reform re- 
mains. Today a student in a small col- 
lege may be deprived of some course, 
for which he has a “felt need” because 
the college cannot have a faculty large 
enough to cover every conceivable sub- 
ject. I met such a one on the train be- 
tween Portland and Seattle: a young 
lady had been forced to leave Stanford 
University because it did not offer a 
complete major in microbiology, and 
she did not want to mess up the pre- 
cisions of her knowledge in that field 
with what she regarded as macrobiology. 

Under the proposed plan, if the cur- 
riculum calculator said a student should 
have a course in psychoceramic indices, 
the college could readily rent that course 
reel from the central pool. Even if he 
were the one student interested in identi- 
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fying crackpots the cost to the college 
need not be prohibitive. It is true that 
he might have to watch the professor on 
a small screen; that would be his only 
loss. If the normal class rhythm had 
conditioned his mind to learn only at 
the well-known alternate day interval 
between lectures, he could go to the 


same spot three times a week, register 


his thumbprint, and throw the switch. 

Is there anything wrong with this 
proposal, save lack of imagination on 
my part in suggesting new electronic 
marvels for education by automation, 
which might be adopted as our new na- 
tional project? 


Is THE LECTURE-TEXTBOOK 
TECHNIQUE EDUCATION? 


Granted the lecture-textbook assump- 
tion upon which it is based, I cannot 
puncture it successfully—it is like some 
modern tires, tubeless and filled with 
goo. It can be rejected only by at- 
tacking the major premise—that the 
lecture-textbook technique is the proper 
universal standard., I would go fur- 
ther and doubt that the dominant cur- 
rent practice is-even education in the 
best sense of that word. It tends—I 
do not want to overstate the case-—it 
tends to induce passivity in the student. 
He tends to learn by adsorption; mate- 
rial clings to the surface of his mind. 
He is not drawn out; his response is not 
vocal; he gains no power of expression, 
save possibly by imitation. And, if 
he imitates a good many university lec- 
turers, he will lose by the process. 

I do not go so far as to say that lec- 
turing should be banished. In the right 
context, as when the professor and stu- 
dent are well known to each other, and 
with the right follow-up, a lecture often 
provides inspiration to intellectual ac- 
tion. But in a large class where the 
human equation is reduced to the van- 
ishing point, the lecture is merely in- 
formative. Moreover, it is information 
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delivered by an inefficient means, at a 
pace too slow for some, too rapid for 
others. The same material could be 
read and understood by many students 
much more swiftly; bright minds would 
not be held back. Slower minds could 
proceed at their own proper pace. 
What is the relevance of these satiric 
observations to the problem before us? 
It is that, if we are to draw out the 
student and cultivate within him a criti- 
cal mind, one sensitive to values and 
even to nuances in value, there is no 
substitute for the direct contact be- 
tween the student and the teacher. 
Moreover, the more intimate the con- 
tact, the more effective it will be. The 
student-faculty ratio is already too high 
and should be reduced. The student 
should use materials far more worthy 
of his attention and intellectually chal- 
lenging than any textbook. It is not 
too much to say that the better the ma- 
terials, the better the instruction. 
Since it is the student who is to be 
educated, the more he participates in 
the process, the less inert he is, the less 
receptive in the passive sense of the 
word, the better. Today we have too 
many students who are overinstructed 
and undereducated. Many proposals 
now being brought forward will make 
that situation worse instead of better. 


ECONOMIES IN INSTRUCTION 


This brings me to my central thesis— 
admittedly a hard gospel: you cannot 
economize in instruction. The effort to 
spread instructors thinner and thinner 
is just that; it means that the educative 
process loses impact. Consequently we 
must train more teachers in many dis- 
ciplines; we must not reduce the rigor 
of their training. “We need not only 
more teachers, but better ones. The 
idea of a cheaper and easier degree than 
the Ph.D. has been around for thirty 
years. 


It would assuredly produce, 
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poorer teachers, and where tried it has ’ 


had that result. We must see to it that 
there is not less but more competition 
in the teaching field, so that the ineffi- 
cient, the ineffective, the unlearned will 
have difficulty in finding employment— 
indeed, they should fail of employment. 

There is, of course, another thing to 
be said: We can and should throw more 
of the burden of learning upon the stu- 
dents. Spoon-feeding has gone far— 
much too far—in American higher edu- 
cation. Because the students have not 
had college preparation as such—inter- 
preted in the most formal sense—in the 
high schools and private preparatory 
schools, there is a tendency to under- 
estimate their knowledge. Even more 
serious, there is a strong tendency to 
underestimate their capacity to acquire 
knowledge: 

It is forty-three years since I did my 
first teaching. In all those years I have 
never seen standards raised too high. 
Of course, false standards can be raised 
too high in some stilted fashion so that 
a student may fail to know a full thou- 
sand dates in a history course or may 
lack some precise knowledge such as 
the complete conjugation of one of the 
least used and most obscure irregular 
French verbs. But when it comes to 
being able to seize an idea, work it over, 
digest it, and make it his own, the stu- 
dent has only to be stimulated enough 
and he will astonish us. 

Į have heard it argued and have even 
seen it “proved” (indeed there is a siz- 
able volume to confirm it) that stu- 
dents can learn more science by demon- 
stration lectures than by work in labo- 
ratories. That particular experiment 
was a typical instance of economic de- 
terminism. ‘The object was not really 
to find out .what the student learned; 
the “research” sought to validate what 
the officers of the institution felt its 
finances required to be proved. There 
is no question that by shaping a certain 
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kind of examination a student may ap- 


pear to learn more by a poorer method- 


than by some other better one. This. is 
particularly true when the “other” in- 
struction is in overcrowded laboratories, 
supervised by graduate students with 
no instructional experience or interest, 
who go through the motions in order to 
gain money for their survival. 

If the colleges are not interested in 
stuffing the students in order to measure 
by examinations their retention of the 
stuffing, if, in short, they seek to stimu- 
late the students’ intellectual and moral 

- growth, nearly all the economy devices 
in instruction are bound to be revealed 
as efforts to shortchange the students for 
supposed economic rather than sound 
educational reasons. 


ECONOMIES IN LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


I am making no plea for wastefulness 
in instruction nor am I defending in- 
efficiency in the business operation of 
institutions. You can “save money” in 
the dormitories and dining rooms, how- 
ever,, at the cost of deteriorating the 
environment within which the student 
lives and works. If you are interested 
only in his having a cot on which to 
sleep and food to sustain life, if you 
have no concern for the cultural future 
of America or for the urbanity which 
should go with learning, there are strik- 
ing “economies” available. 

You can save space and time and 
money by running a kind of automat 
and by stowing the students in triple- 
tiered bunks. There are an almost infi- 
nite number of devices to impoverish 
their surroundings in the name of thrift. 
But it is nonsense to insist that the 
American economy is built upon a ris- 
ing standard of living and then adopt 
devices designed deliberately to lower 
the standard of student living; they in- 
culcate habits which are inconsistent 
with our stated ideal. 


Past FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


Having said so much, how do I sug- 
gest that the bills be paid? The first 
step is to make every institution worthy 
of support. This requirement comes 
even ahead of efficiency. Let every col- 
lege determine its objectives and then 
hew to that line. This has been hard 
to do during the last twenty-five years 
because nearly all institutions, the rich 
and the poor alike, are ultimately de- 
pendent on student fees for that final 
margin which balances expenditures and 
income. Student fees may be a prin- 
cipal source or a lesser source; they con- 
stitute nonetheless the difference be- 
tween a balanced budget and one out 
of balance. 

The depression accentuated this situa- 
tion, Then inflation, which decreased 
the value of old endowments and re- 
tarded the growth of new, reinforced the 
same trend. Many colleges, therefore, 
began to debase their currency; they 
would announce themselves as liberal 
arts colleges but infiltrate the curricu- 
lum with vocational and semivocational 
subjects. In short, they spread voca- 
tional bait to bring enough students to 
pay enough fees to help balance the 
budget. Some of our most scandalous 
educational sophistries were used to 
make the changes appear to have edu- 
cational rather than fiscal bases. 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 


The present moment and the years just 
ahead offer a supremely good oppor- 
tunity—a unique opportunity—to make 
profession and practice square with each 
other. There i is to be a surplus of stu- 
dents; that is a fixed point in our cal- 
culations. A college can get all the stu- 
dents it can serve and still be com- 
pletely honest in its program and its 
professions. The liberal arts can be 
made the real as well as the ostensible 
objective, and whatever deviates from 
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that ideal can be dropped without an 
adverse effect upon the budget through 
decline in student fees. This is the 
first time in a quarter century when that 
could be said with complete assurance. 

There is a second reason why many 
an institution can henceforth follow this 
sound practice. There not only has 
come a sharp change in the market for 
college graduates; there has arisen a 
new desire upon the part of industry to 
employ liberal arts graduates. Anyone 
who has followed this subject closely 
will realize that in the last five years 
there has been a marked shift in em- 
phasis. Business is now reaching out 
for those whose training is broader, 
more deeply infused with the ideas and 
the ideals which come from a sound 
liberal arts program. Moreover, the 
professional schools, and particularly 
the medical schools, are no longer dis- 
crimjnating against the arts graduate. 
A recent review of experience showed 
that those who did not take a premed 
undergraduate concentration not only 
were admitted to medical schools, but 
their achievement there, as indicated 
by grades, was as good as—or even bet- 
ter than—-those who specialized earlier. 

There is also a third reason why this 
reform can now be undertaken better 
than at any recent time. When the 
Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation was working upon its studies and 
drafting its report, it had to consider 
whether corporate gifts would flow to 
the liberal arts colleges or whether they 
would continue in the future, as they 
had in the limited giving of the past, to 
serve primarily as a subsidy for tech- 
nological and scientific training. In this 
respect the last three years have seen a 
tremendous shift in interest. 

This year corporations are contribut- 
ing roughly a hundred million dollars. 
That is more than a third of the way 
toward the goal which the Commission 


on Financing Higher Education set. It 
is a more rapid approach to a stated 
objective than anyone could have dared 
to predict three years ago. Even more 
striking than the amount of this giving 
is the marked emphasis upon support 
of the liberal arts. 

Here then are three reasons for the 
simplification and purification of the 
programs of literally hundreds of insti- 
tutions. First, they will not lose in stu- 
dent attendance and, therefore, in stu- 
dent fees. Second, they will not be put 
in an adverse position in marketing their 
graduates. Third, they will not suffer 
discrimination against them on the part 
of corporations making donations to 
higher education. It .is, I repeat, a 
unique opportunity for great qualitative 
advance in their programs, which can 
be attained without disastrous fiscal re- 
sults. All the reasons that have here- 
tofore been used as excuses for debasing 
their coinage have recently disappeared. 
If they do not now reform, it is because 
they have lost faith in their own profes- 
sions. If they have deteriorated in sin- 
cerity they do not deserve support. 


CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 


It may be remarked that historically 
many of the colleges were church re- 
lated. ‘It is commonplace knowledge 
that under the stress of what was re- 
garded as fiscal necessity some fled from 
those relationships. As their programs 
became more commercialized and less 
concerned with values, church support 
declined or was entirely withdrawn. 
These trends, also, can be reversed; in- 
deed they have been in certain in- 
stances. If institutions with religious 
and even churchly traditions will cease 
to be ashamed of them and develop 
their programs in the spirit of the lib- 
eral arts, church sources of revenue will 
revive and become a more valuable re- 
source than ever before. 
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FIRST OBLIGATION OF THE COLLEGES 


The first obligation, therefore, of the 
collège, as distinguished from the uni- 
versity, is to purify its program, to de- 
velop the intimacy of teachers with stu- 
dents to a degree which will reverse the 
decline in contact that has marked the 
last thirty years. It may not be pos- 
sible to re-establish social relationships 
upon the basis which was said once to 
exist (though I never experienced it). 
But it will be possible to re-establish 
intellectual contacts and to give the 
student both more incentive and more 
leeway to educate himself than have 
been stressed since the onset of the de- 
pression. 

I am not suggesting that the small 
colleges should not grow; I am only 
emphasizing the fact that growth is 
their secondary obligation, that their 
primary duty is to advance the quality 
of their work through better teaching, 
simplified and more coherent curricula, 
and sharper selection among the vast 
hordes of students who are going to be 
seeking admission. None of these steps 
will have an adverse effect upon their 
fiscal position in the new atmosphere 
within which they will work. As a mat- 
ter of fact the pressure of student popu- 
lation will facilitate an increase in tui- 
tion and improve finances. 


UNIVERSITY CURRICULA 


As for the larger institutions, none of 
them (not even Harvard with all its re- 
sources) can hope, as President Eliot 
suggested, to do everything and every- 
thing at its best. There has been far too 
much effort to keep up with the Joneses, 
far too little manifestation of self-confi- 
dence in shaping programs within a rea- 
sonable scope and leaving different func- 
tions to others. Probably no nation in 
the world has heard so much about co- 
operation among institutions of higher 


learning or has done so little. When 
one thinks, for example, of the library 
problem, one of the costliest and most 
complex of the difficulties facing uni- 
versities, it is both astounding and dis- 
heartening to see the disparity between 
proposals for co-operation and the re- 
alities. What is true in that particular 
field applies to many more. 

The undergraduate curricula of uni- 
versities have been expanded into fields 
quite inappropriate to undergraduate in- 
struction, and undergraduate specializa- 
tion has been carried much further than 
educational considerations could pos- 
sibly justify. No one with any experi- 
ence would pretend that the pattern of 
undergraduate elections reflects real in- 
tellectual interests or even sound voca- 
tional preparation. Time of class meet- 
ings during the day, whether a given 
course involves Saturday sessions, and 
a host of other irrelevancies and triviali- 
ties often have more weight in determin- 
ing individual programs than sound edu- 
cational objectives. 

The overexpansion of offerings has 
advanced costs beyond all reason, and 
immense savings could come from re- 
form. In every institution there is the 
spectacle simultaneously of enormous 
lecture courses at the undergraduate 
level and inefficiently small, costly, ad- 
vanced undergraduate courses with far 
too few students to justify the expense. 
In one institution with which I have 
some familiarity there are lecture courses 
with over four hundred registrants; yet 
40 per cent of all courses are too small 
for efficiency. This reveals a maldis- 
tribution of faculty time and effort not 
conducive to the best educational re- 
sults. Simplification of the curriculum 
and a redistribution of teaching assign- 
ments would produce much better re- 
sults for both faculty and students with 
no added cost. Furthermore, sensible 
class schedules would save the costs of 
construction and maintenance of aca- 
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demic buildings that are not really 
needed. 


WORTHY OF SUPPORT 


Standards raised at all levels, cur- 
ricula purged of excess and of irrele- 
vance, teaching stressed and improved, 
undergraduate environment made an in- 
tegral part of the educative process—all 
these will have the effect of stimulating 
alumni pride and evoking alumni sup- 
port. Most institutions are only at the 
threshold of alumni giving. It can be 
enlarged by skillful promotion and im- 
proved technique, but both those tricks 
of the trade will be more effective if 
they are in a position to exploit an 
honestly reformed educational program. 

What applies to alumni giving applies 
also to public support, which can be 
greatly increased, and to assistance from 
the foundations. It was about fifty 
years ago that Andrew Carnegie set out 


Henry M. Wriston, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D , 
president of Brown University since 1937. 
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to improve the salaries and retirement 
allowances of professors. The dramatic 
announcement of a fifty million dollar 
gift by the Ford Foundation is symp- 
tomatic of renewed appreciation of the 
centrality of this problem. 

The country is fully able to support 
all the education its youth can absorb. 
The wealth of the nation is advancing; 
its productivity is going forward by 
leaps and bounds. In the reduction of 
the amount taken from their territory 
by federal income taxes alone the states 
have had taxable resources made avail- 
able to them to supply enough money to 
finance any necessary expansion of their 
programs of higher education. 

In summary, it is time to stop view- 
ing with alarm, to reverse the recent 
pessimistic attitude, and to demonstrate 
that educational institutions are worthy 
of the support which is available if only 
we will fully justify it. 


L.H.D., Providence, Rhode Island, has been 
After eleven years of teaching history in 


Wesleyan University (1914-25), he was president of Lawrence College (1925-37) and 
director of the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Wisconsin (1929-37). President 
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Recent Developments in Financing Higher Education 


By Joan D. Muert 


N its report issued in November 1952, 

the Commission on Financing Higher 
Education summarized the financial diff- 
culties of higher education as fivefold: 
(1) inflation, (2) the expansion of edu- 
cational services, (3) fluctuating stu- 
dent enrollments, (4) need for enlarged 
and modernized physical facilities, and 
(5) uncertain sources of income.* 

Certainly, in the three years which 
have intervened since the presentation 
of that report, no miraculous solution to 
these difficulties has appeared. None- 
theless, the years have brought some 
changes, and even some improvements, 
in the financial circumstances of our 
colleges and universities. These are 
worth examining in turn. 


INFLATION 


It would require an economic sooth- 
sayer to claim that our postwar infla- 
tion has run its full course and that our 
economy may now look forward to an 
era of steady growth with some degree 
of price stability. Yet the fact remains 
that the price index has remained fairly 
steady in the past three years. Our in- 
stitutions of higher education have had 
a breathing spell in which to catch up 
with the consequences of seven years of 
rapid price change in which the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar was re- 
duced to almost exactly half. 


1 Commission on Financing Higher Educa- 
tion, The Nature and Needs of Higher Edu- 
cation (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1952), p. 59. A private agency, the Commis- 
sion was sponsored by the Association of 
American Universities and financed by grants 
from the Rockefeller Foundation and the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. 


Three years have not been long 
enough, however, to repair all the dam- 
age. We must remember how far our 
colleges and universities fell back. In 
the one item of faculty salaries, as an 
illustration, the nationwide advertise- 
ment of McGraw-Hill, which appeared 
in March 1955, pointed out that in 
terms of dollars of constant purchasing 
power faculty salaries in 1954 were 5 
per cent less than in 1940. This is an 
average. Some colleges and universities 
have succeeded in doubling their salary 
scales in the past ten years. Few have 
done any better than that. Others 
have not done that well. And a dou- 
bling simply means that faculty salaries 
have stood still. In this period some 
professions have substantially increased 
their compensation in real terms. The 
average remuneration of industrial work- 
ers has risen nearly 50 per cent. 

To what extent should our college and 
university faculties share in the general 
advance of our economy which has oc- 
curred in the past fifteen years? There 
is no single, so-called objective guide for 
answering this question. Educational ad- 
ministrators are nevertheless well aware 
of several factors which may help to 
provide an answer.. First of all, the 
highly trained, specialized personnel 
from which faculty members must be 
drawn is in short supply. This short- 
age promises to become more acute over 
the next few years. Furthermore, the 
competition from business, from the 
practicing professions, and from the 
federal government for highly educated 
personnel is such that university needs 
are suffering. University professors do 
not engage in teaching solely because 
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of the monetary remuneration involved. 
But we cannot expect our top young 
talent to choose an academic career as 
opposed to other opportunities to make 
use of their abilities if a major eco- 
nomic sacrifice to themselves and their 
families is to be exacted for such a 
decision. 

Faculty salaries may be in the process 
of catching up with inflation. They 
have not caught up with the demand: 
for highly specialized abilities in our 
society as a whole. 

Another victim of inflation in our col- 

_lege and university administration has 
not fared even so well as faculty sala- 
ries. The maintenance of buildings and 
the replacement of equipment have defi- 
nitely and even dangerously fallen be- 
hind at almost all institutions of higher 
education. Wages of maintenance em- 
ployees have risen with the general 
trend in industrial wages. The prices 
for materials and equipment purchased 
by a college or university are the same 
as those paid by all consumers. With 
income lagging and with costs rising, 
administrators have had no choice ex- 
cept to cut back on maintenance activi- 
ties. It is safe to say that scarcely a 
college or university in the country has 
had an adequate maintenance program 
in the past ten years. To the accumu- 
lated deferred maintenance of war years 
has now been added that of another ten 
years resulting from inflationary pres- 
sures. The capital plant of higher edu~ 
cation has been steadily deteriorating, 
and there is little evidence to suggest 
any substantial change in this situation 
in the past three years. 

If price stability has been in large 
part realized in the past few years, our 
colleges and universities have not yet 
caught up with their needs. The 
breathing period has been helpful. It 
has by no means brought an answer to 


all the problems which inflation created ` 


or aggravated. 
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EXPANSION OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


The greatest single change in the edu- 
cational activity of our colleges and uni- 
versities to occur in this generation was 
the sudden demand for a large expan- 
sion in scientific research. World War 
II first made it apparent that industry 
and government had dire need for 
stepped-up technological development. 
Much of our technology in turn de- 
pended upon the advancement of fun- 
damental knowledge. As a result, our 
great universities in particular were 
asked to organize and expand their re- 
search efforts. on a scale never before 
attempted. 

. Since 1945 this demand has con- 
tinued almost unabated. Higher edu- 
cation is still working overtime in the 
field of scientific research. By and 
large, especially since 1952, government 
agencies have now accepted the general 
proposition that reimbursement of re- 
search costs incurred by a university 
must extend to indirect as well as di- | 
rect elements of expenditure. A few 
years ago some government agencies 
argued that they had only a minor obli- 
gation to help universities in meeting 
the overhead costs of sponsored re- 
search. Now it is fairly generally un- 
derstood that the volume of- sponsored 
research in our universities created seri- 
ous financial burdens. These are now . 
being met by more adequate govern- 
ment underwriting of research activities. 
The problem has been by. no means en- 
tirely solved, but the situation appears 
to be improved. 

Apart from research, our colleges and ' 
universities have been subjected only 
to the more or less normal pressures to 
expand their services. The number of 
four-year medical schools has grown 
from seventy-two to seventy-six in the 
past three years. The enrollment ca- 
pacity of all these schools has also been 
increased. Yet the adequate financial 
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support of medical education has not 
yet by any means been forthcoming. 
A nationwide demand for more doctors 
‘must still be accompanied by greater 
financial assistance to medical educa- 
tion. 

Our colleges and universities have 
been under a great deal of pressure also 
to educate more public-school teachers, 
more engineers, and more scientists. 
Two of these are costly fields of serv- 
ice, and more should certainly be spent 
on the proper preparation of our school- 
teachers. 

If, then, no new demand comparable 
to the tremendous impact of augmented 
scientific research has been thrust upon 
higher education in recent years, never- 
theless more and even improved pro- 
grams of certain particular educational 
efforts have been expected. The edu- 
cational services demanded by our so- 
ciety show no indication of contraction. 
The exact reverse is the case. And 
these expectations continue to compli- 
cate the financial administration of our 
colleges and universities. 


FLUCTUATING STUDENT ENROLLMENTS 


When the report of the Commission 
on Financing Higher Education was re- 
leased, our colleges and universities had 
experienced two successive years of de- 
clining student enrollment. In terms of 
the customary autumn count, our col- 
leges and universities had seen their 


student bodies reduced from 1,400,000 . 


in 1940 to some 700,000 in 1943, only 
to swell after the war to a peak of 
2,450,000 in 1949. This number then 
fell back to about 2,100,000 in 1951. 
Immediate future trends were uncer- 
tain. 

Interestingly enough, with the veter- 
ans about to disappear, with the war in 
Korea ‘still being waged, and with the 
total college-age population at a record 
low, college enrollment gained some- 
what in the autumn of 1952. It con- 
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tinued this upward trend in 1953 and 
1954. It: appeared evident that. the 
proportion of eighteen-year-olds in the 
population who were graduating from 
high school was increasing somewhat, 
and the proportion of high school gradu- 
ates going to college was also larger. 
Furthermore, in 1954 there was a larger 
influx of Korean veterans than had been 
expected. Moreover, with a state of at 
least semipeace prevailing in the world, 
the manpower demands of our armed 
forces could be relaxed. The expected 
crisis in meeting military manpower re- 
quirements did not materialize. 

Yet these changing circumstances in 
the past three years have not meant a 
sudden return to prosperity for our col- 
leges and universities. Almost all insti- 
tutions were greatly extended in order 
to accommodate the peak enrollment of 
1949. As the numbers subsided, many 
colleges began to study an “ideal” size 
in terms of available facilities, educa- 
tional objectives, and financial well- 
being. Often they projected a desired 
size somewhat smaller than the enroll- 
ment of 1951. They made plans to ac- 
commodate some such load in the gen- 
eral expectation that the whole decade 
of the 1950’s would see higher educa- 
tion at a postwar ebb. : 

Before facilities and programs caught 
up with the first bulge, a second ex- 
pansion began. Moreover, the probable 
duration and magnitude of this new 
growth were almost entirely unpredict- 
able. To make matters even worse, the 
American Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars in 1953 published a little volume 
warning colleges and universities what 
they should reasonably expect in the 
decade of the 1960’s. The birth sta- 
tistics of the 1940’s indicated that by 
1965 there would be 50 per cent more 
young .people of college age in the’ 
United States than in 1952 and that by 
1970 the number would be 70 per cent 
greater. 
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There was little satisfaction for Ameri- 
ca’s colleges and universities in either 
the sudden change of direction or the 
sharp warning of greater loads ahead. 
Rather there was a good deal of con- 
fusion and some dismay. Just how 
large a proportion of our youth should 
higher education embrace in any event? 
Was higher education getting more stu- 
dents rather than better students? These 
and other questions had no commonly 
accepted answers. Moreover, although 
rising enrollment meant more income 
from student fees, this was by no means 
ample by itself to answer all financial 
needs. 

The plain fact is that fluctuating en- 
rollments are still with higher education, 
but the fluctuation now appears to be 
all in one direction—upward. Higher 
education must now clearly undertake 
to find the financial resources for a 
steadily, even rapidly, expanding stu- 
dent body. 


PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


Although most colleges and universi- 
ties have been able to make some im- 
provements in their physical plant in 
the past three years, they are still far 
behind their needs. The available plant 
in 1949 was not adequate for that en- 
rollment. The downward trend, lasting 
only two years, provided no period for 
real improvement in the situation. An 
upward swing now for three years has 
simply aggravated the situation. 

Enrollment in higher education in- 
creased during the depression years of 
the 1930’s. Few colleges and universi- 
ties received much in the way of en- 
larged plant resources in these years, 
except in those states where state uni- 
versities were enabled to take advan- 
tage of the federal government’s pub- 
lic works program. The war virtually 
halted all construction. At the end of 
the war, construction controls remained 
for a time, while rising building costs 
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made it more difficult to meet plant re- 
quirements. 

Only the intervention of the federal 
government saved the day. 
plus buildings, mostly from army camps, 
were made available; the government 
even helped in moving the buildings. In 
this way colleges and universities met 
the enrollment bulge. Today those tem- 
porary buildings are dilapidated, inade- 
quate, and unsightly. They are still 
being used on many campuses all over 
the country. 

Now colleges and universities face in- 
creasing enrollments before they have 
been able to meet present-day needs. 


Moreover, so much attention has been’ 


given to difficulties in meeting current 
operating costs that plant requirements 
have often been neglected. In the past 
three years this situation has been more 
generally understood and corrective ac- 
tion begun. A good many capital-giv- 
ing campaigns have been launched, 
legislatures in many states have pro- 
vided funds to state-supported institu- 


tions, and private borrowing has helped ' 


immensely in financing residence halls. 

Yet the sad fact remains that most of 
our institutions of higher education are 
not yet ready to face the needs of the 
future. To be sure, conditions have 
improved. They have not improved 
nearly enough. 


UNCERTAIN SOURCES oF FINANCING 
The last three or four years have seen 


some substantial improvement in the. 


financial support of higher education. 
No one pretends that that support 
has yet become embarrassingly gener- 
ous. There is still much to do. But at 
least the situation today does seem bet- 
ter than it was at the beginning of the 
1950's. 

The outstanding development has been 
the great expansion of corporation sup- 
port of higher education. For 1950 
the staff study for the Commission on 


War sur-. 
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Financing Higher Education estimated 
that perhaps as much as forty million 
dollars was contributed to colleges and 
universities by private corporations. If 
anything this figure was too high. In 
the current year it is estimated that 
corporations will be giving about a hun- 
dred million dollars to higher educa- 
tion.? This means an increase of more 
_ than 150 per cent in the past five years. 

The creation of the Council for Fi- 
nancial Aid to Education, Inc., has un- 
doubtedly helped in building support 
for the idea of corporation giving to 
higher education. Improved solicitation 
devices have also been beneficial. The 
colleges have done a better job in pre- 
senting their needs. Changes in the 
federal income tax law have encouraged 
corporation philanthropy. The. New 
Jersey test case has helped to clarify 
the law. All in all, real advance has 
been made in this area of financial 
support. 

Alumni giving continues to increase’ 
The latest report of the American 
Alumni Council indicates that in the 
year ending June 1954 organized col- 
lege alumni funds obtained nearly 
twenty-one million dollars in contribu- 
tions. This is a long way from the ap- 
proximately three million dollars which 
was the extent of alumni giving before 
1940. Yet here too much more is still 
to be done. The average effectiveness 
of alumni solicitation is still only 20 per 
cent. Less than a dozen institutions 
succeeded in obtaining contributions 
from more than 50 per cent of their 
alumni solicited. The average gift is 
still only $27. : 

Reluctantly, colleges and universities 
have for the most part increased their 
student charges to fairly high levels. In 
a number of Eastern institutions tuition 
charges per year in 1955-56 will be 

2A H Raskin, “The Corporation and the 
Campus,” New York Times Magasine, April 
17, 1955. 
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$1,000, compared with $400 in 1940. 
In many midwestern colleges and uni- 
versities, tuition will range from $600 
to $800 a year, compared with $250 to 
$350 before World War II. 

A larger number, of families enjoying 
improved income status, and greatly ex- 
panded support of scholarship funds, 
mean that these increases have not de- 
creased the opportunity to go to col- 
lege. On the one hand, our private in- 
stitutions have augmented their income. 
On the other hand, many families have 
also realized that higher education en- 
tails substantial economic sacrifice. 

State institutions too have been in- 
creasing their fees little by little, and 
no doubt will continue to do so as their. 
income needs expand. To the extent 
that state legislatures do not provide 
the necessary support, state institutions 
have the difficult alternative of raising ` 
their charges in order to maintain their 
quality. . 

Another major development has been 
the increased interest on the part of 
foundations in providing capital fuhds 
to colleges and universities, and in di- 
minishing the overwhelming preoccupa- 
tion with support of research. The out- 
standing illustration has been the Ford 
Foundation’s action in creating a fifty 
million dollar fund to be distributed on 
a matching basis to private institutions 
for the endowment support of faculty 
salaries. Surely similar action by others 
will follow in the next few years. 

The interest in support of higher edu- 
cation by the federal government ap- 
pears to have subsided in the last three 
or four years. Financial assistance to 
those who have served in the armed 
forces and then go to college is likely to 
become a continuing program, at least 
as long as we have selective service, and 
would seem to be desirable. Federal 
support of research appears now to be 
fairly well accepted. If more of this 
support could be provided for basic 
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research, our educational institutions 
would be happier. Time-honored as- 
sistance to agricultural research, exten- 
sion, and education may be expected to 
continue. . 

But no interest at all has been 
aroused in the suggestion for general 
subvention by the federal government 
of state higher education, and there 
seems to be little demand for a na- 
tional scholarship program. This situa- 
tion should create cause for general 
thanksgiving, since general federal sup- 
port could only lead to undesirable in- 
tervention in educational affairs. 
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CoNCLUSION 


In general, our colleges and universi- 
ties have survived a trying period with- 
out major disaster. They still have 
crucial current financial needs. They 
face an immense challenge in the next 
fifteen years. 

The capacity of American society to 
protect and improve the -status of 
higher education should not be des- 
paired of, and the inclination to do so 
will surely not falter in an age when 
higher education is indispensable to na- 
tional survival. 
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ernment (1948-49), executive director of the Commission on Financing Higher Education 
(1949-52), associate professor and professor of public administration, Columbia Univer- 
sity (1945-53). He is author of The Process and Organization of Government Planning 
(1947), Financing Higher Education in the United States (1953), and other works. 
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EUROPEAN YEARBOOK. (Vol. I.) Pp. xxv, 
584. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff 
N. V., 1955. (Published under the aus- 
pices of the Council of Europe.) Guild- 
ers 28.50. 


Scholars and laymen interested in Euro- 
pean affairs or in the broader subject of 
regional organization will be delighted to 
know that this volume is but the first of 
an annual issue to be published under the 
auspices of the Council of Europe. The 
editors, Dr. B. Landheer and Dr. A. H. 
Robertson, have compiled the book under 
the supervision of an editorial committee, 
a group of five men acting in an unofficial 
and nonpolitical capacity and not author- 
ized to express opinions on any aspect of 
international affairs, The various articles, 
documents, and bibliography have to do 
with European regional developments from 
1948 to December 31, 1953; the second 
volume, scheduled to be off the press late 
in 1955, will cover the year 1954. 

The editors explain that the necessity of 
dealing in one volume with a period of six 
years compelled them to omit documents 
and information which they would have 
liked to include; they plan to take up the 
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Central Commission for the Navigation 
on the Rhine, the Benelux Customs Union, 
and the Customs Cooperation Council in 
Volume II, United Nations agencies op- 
erating in the European area are omitted 
for the reason that information about them 
is already available, 

The first 187 pages of the book present 
ten articles dealing with selected phases of 
European co-operation. Three of them, 
written by Minister of State, E. N. Van 
Kleffens of the Netherlands, former Prime 
Minister Robert Schuman of France, and 
Professor Basilio Cialdea of the Univer- 
sity of Rome, respectively, discuss the basic 
problem of European unity. Three articles 
on the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (O.E.E.C.), one on 
the Council of Europe, one on the Coal 
and Steel Community, and one on the 
European Convention on the Rights of 
Man are also included, each of which was 
written by a man officially connected with 
his subject. The final article by Mr. C. 
W. Jenks of the International Labor Office 
takes up the relation of European integra- 
tion to. world organization. Some of the 
articles are in English and some in French; 
each is followed by a brief summary in the 
second language. 

The “Documentary Section” of the book 
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consists of the basic documents, in both 
English and French, of eight organizations, 
together with explanatory material: the 
Brussels Treaty Organization; the O.E.E.C.; 
the Council of Europe; the Coal and Steel 
Community; the Northern Council; the 
Conference of Ministers of Transport; the 
Organization for Nuclear Research; and 
the Conference on the Organization of 
Agricultural Markets. The third and final 
section of the Yearbook provides a well- 
selected bibliography on the many phases 
of European integration. 
Norman Hitt 
University of Washington 


Foster RHEA DuLLEs. America’s Rise to 
World Power, 1898-1954, Pp. xx, 314. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 
$5 00. 

Professor Dulles, author of several 
books, has, in America’s Rise to World 
Power, made his contribution to the New 
American Nation Series. This series, which 
will contain forty volumes when completed, 
gives promise of becoming one of the major 
collaborative works of the mid-century. 

In this volume the author has dealt with 
the leading personalities and their contri- 
butions to the development of our foreign 
policy since 1898. Influenced certainly by 
Alfred T. Mahan, Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Henry Cabot Lodge the initial step toward 
world power was taken. Despite these 
jingoists, business leaders hesitated,” but 
popular magazines accepted more articles 
on imperialism. With our easy war against 
Spain, the imperialists were elated Mark 
Hanna’s conversion to colonialism marked 
the altered opinion of business. The re- 
volt of the Filipinos revealed the liabilities 
of our new foreign policy. 

The writer’s hero, if he has one in, this 
book, is Theodore Roosevelt, who for eight 
years pursued an aggressive foreign policy. 
He doubled the size of the navy, took 
Panama, added a corollary to the Monroe 
Doctrine, mamtained the Open Door Pol- 
icy, acquiesced in Japan’s taking Korea, es- 
tablished the Treaty of Portsmouth, and 
bested the Kaiser at Algeciras. 

Taft, less aggressive, dedicated himself 
to promoting arbitration treaties and push- 
ing “dollar” diplomacy. Wilson is correctly 
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revealed as having planted his foreign pol- 
icy in the soil of moralistic idealism which, 
when cultivated by himself and Bryan, 
bore fruits of trust and faith- With nu- 
merous problems pressing at home Wilson, 
the precedent-maker, attended the Paris 
Peace Conference. The Prešident got the 
League of Nations in the treaties dictated 
at the Conference. When the opposition 
defeated the treaty in the Senate, Wilson 
prophetically declared that rejection of col- 
lective security meant another global war. 

Professor Dulles summarizes our position 


. in 1919 as the stabilizer of world power, the 


foremost creditor nation, the earth’s finan- 
cial capital, the greatest economic imperial- 
ist, and the giant of the Western hemi- 
sphere. Due to these achievements, there 
was a need for alteration in our foreign 
policy, but the author laments the fact that 
mid-Western provincialism triumphed over 
internationalism. 

Throughout the 1920’s and until the 
1930’s the American ideal of peace through 
disarmament was not realized. We suffered 
disillusionment in the mirage of neutrality. 
With the outbreak of hostilities m 1939 
our actions revealed our sympathy for the 
Allies. In 1941 Congress enacted the Lend- 
Lease Law as Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
prepared his Arsenal of Democracy speech. 
The challenge was met in the popular way. 
Our entrance into the war was forced in 
the Pacific not in the Atlantic. 

During World War II meetings were held 
to seek solutions for postwar problems. A 
second attempt at collective security was 
made in the United Nations. Perhaps the 
most fundamental change in America in 
this century was in the general acceptance 
of world leadership and the United Nations 
in 1945. 

In this book only the barest mention is 
made of any phase of our history except 
foreign affairs. There is no attempt to 
treat economic phases of our international 
relations The book is limited to the 
treatment of the political evolution of the 
world’s foremost Democracy from conti- 
nentalism to world leadership. Our basic 
problem, national security, is-always easily 
seen in the background. 

GEORGE C, OSBORN 

University of Florida 
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H. BRADFORD WESTERFIELD. Foreign Pol- 
icy and Party Politics: Pearl Harbor to 
Korea. Pp. x, 448. New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1955. $600.’ 
This is a problem study—how to achieve 


democratic control of American foreign’ 


policy. The author believes that generally 
democracy is served best through the regu- 
lar party process which allows the elec- 
torate to choose between alternative pro- 
grams. In foreign affairs, however, he 
fears that strong partisanship might en- 
danger the international position of the 
United States which must appear to the 
world as united, dependable, yet flexible. 
He therefore considers two alternatives to 
partisanship—bipartisanship and extraparti- 
sanship. Bipartisanship, as commonly un- 
derstood, involves some measure of consul- 
tation among the leaders. of both parties 
to the end of dampening opposition both 
in Congress and in the elections. Extra- 
partisanship places the initiative for policy- 
making with the President who, while mo- 
bilizing the support of his own party, seeks 
to prevent counteraction by consulting in- 
fluential members of the opposition party. 
The author concludes that extrapartisan- 
ship is the preferable solution in for®ign 
policy. He arrives at this conclusion by a 
three-way approach. First, statistical an- 
alysis of roll calls relating to foreign affairs 
between 1943 and 1950 shows a consistent 
pattern of voting in Congress; a Coastal- 
Interior split in the Republican party, a 
North-South cleavage in the Democratic 
party which makes partisan policy too un- 
certain either under present alignment or 
any realignment in the foreseeable future. 
Secondly, examining the congressional or- 
ganization for foreign affairs, he finds it 
loose and disjointed, but in this very weak- 
ness and dissidence he sees a presidential 
opportunity to utilize extrapartisanship. 
Thirdly, he traces the record of the parties 
from Pearl Harbor to Korea: the impact 
of war, organizing the United Nations, 
“getting along with Russia,” “getting tough 
with Russia,’ European recovery, the 
China problem, foreign policy issues in the 
elections of 1944 and 1948; a history of 
rising harmony and bipartisanship in the 
war years; growing discord and increasing 
partisanship in the postwar peace. 
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Mr. Westerfield’s text is relentlessly 
factual; the evidence carefully collected; 
the interpretation highly reasonable. Much 
of the groundwork was done while he was 
serving as a Congressional interne for the 
American Political Science Association. It 
is too bad that out of this personal experi- 
ence he was not prepared to put into his 
writing some of that “human interest,” or 
individual motivation which is the elan of 
politics. This is not to say, however, that 
he disregards the key roles of such persons 
as Marshall, Dewey, Vandenberg, -Taber, 
Connally, Wallace, Dulles, Acheson, Pep- 
per, Fulbright, and many others in the 
making of foreign policy. His is an im- 
personal and thoughtful appraisal, a schol- 
arly and dispassionate analysis, a construc- 
tive contribution to the study of foreign 
policy controls, 

Maran D. Irsa 

Florida State University 


Jorros W. Pratr. A History of United 
States Foreign Policy. Pp. xxiv, 808. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1955. $6.95. 
This new and comprehensive textbook on 

the history of American foreign policy is 

scholarly, well organized, and clearly writ- 
ten. Following a generally conventional 
chronological pattern, that begins with the 
diplomacy of the revolution and concludes 
with a very full treatment of developments 
in the mid-twentieth century, it neverthe- 
less incorporates one valuable innovation. 

Before swinging into his fast-moving nar- 

rative, Professor Pratt has three chapters 

that successively take up “the aims of 
foreign policy,” “the tools of diplomacy,” 
and “the tools of force.” 

In his narration of the more controversial 
features of recent policy, the author is fair 
and objective. His technique is to give a 
straightforward factual account, and then to 
append a brief section which explicitly de- 
fines the controversy and suggests his own 
interpretation of events. After discussing 
the defeat of the League of Nations. for 
example, he gives us a brief section entitled 
“Who Was to Blame,” and then on World 
War II developments, provides a “Note on 
Pearl Harbor” and “Criticism of Yalta.” 

In spite of the good things that may be 
said about this book, it is still in some 
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respects rather disappointing. The time 
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John Moors Cabot is a career diplomat 


would appear to be at hand for a more~ who has spent seventeen of his twenty- 


complete rewriting and fresh evaluation 
of the history of American foreign policy 
than Professor Pratt has chosen to under- 
take. His emphasis, as in other comparable 
texts, is primarily on diplomacy rather 
than on the forces that have more basically 
accounted for the evolution of American 
foreign policy. There is less discussion 
than one might have desired on such phe- 
nomena, if they may be so called, as iso- 
lationism, imperialism, and international- 
ism. The great transformation that has 
taken place in the American approach to 
foreign affairs during the past half century 
consequently tends to be obscured in the 
detail of more specific developments. Per- 
haps the pressure to make a textbook com- 
plete makes it all but impossible to avoid 
this submergence of the general in the 
particular, but there still remains the ques- 
tion of how much the student will really 
learn of the basic conflicts in the evolution 
of our foreign policy by this approach. 

It is true that Professor Pratt assigns 
nearly half of his book to the period since 
the Spanish-American War and has no less 
than five chapters on the very recent post- 
war years. This is a distinct gain in 


throwing his account as a whole into better - 


perspective. One is still left, however, with 
the feeling that the story is merely brought 
up to date rather than newly appraised 
from the vantage point of the momentous 
happenings which have marked the final 
shift from a traditional isolationism to re- 
sponsible internationalism. 
Foster RHEA DULLES 
Ohio State University ` 


Joun M. Casor. Toward Our Common 
American Destiny. Pp. xvii, 214. Med- 
ford, Mass.: Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, n.d $3.50. 

The seventeen papers here reprinted fall 
between October 9, 1952, and February 23, 
1954. Thirteen were originally presented 
in the United States and four in Latin 
America. They vary in length from two 
pages to twenty-two; all are concerned 
with the theme of inter-American ties and 
dependence, with differing emphasis on 
politics, economics, and culture. 


eight years in the Foreign Service on as- 
signments relating to Latin America. He 
speaks of that area as his “chosen field,” 
and of his departure from it in early 1954 
with “deep personal regret.” He said of 
his leaving that “my very going may para- 
doxically advance the cause for which I 
have always earnestly worked: our conti- 
nental solidarity; friendship and under- 
standing between the American republics.” 
Supposedly, “these writings constitute . . . 
an official statement of American policy 
toward Latin America as set forth during 
the first year of President Eisenhower's 
Administration.” 

Cabot declares his first allegiance to the 
national interest of the United States, but 
he feels that the pursuit of that interest 
leads Toward Our Common American Des- 
tiny. The common interests of the Ameri- 
can republics, plus the fact of Latin Amer- 
ica’s development at a pace “so rapid that 
it must in a short span strongly affect the 
balance of world economics and military 
power,” point the course of United States 
policy. That policy calls for North Ameri- 
an stimulation and assistance in the pro- 
motion of the Latin American economies. 
But government grants have a limited use- 
fulness and the great burden must fall 
upon private capital, domestic and foreign. 
The new partnership implies a renuncia- 
tion of the tactics of intervention and im- 
perialism. All such earlier meddling was 
foredoomed to failure: democracy must 
grow from within; it cannot be imposed 
from without. The most effective encour- 
agement must take the form of respect for 
national dignity, of mutual esteem and 
tolerance, of technical assistance, and of 
enlarged trade and investments. Foreign 
business interests have been guilty of 
abuses, but the limits on foreign invest- 
ments in Latin America have been for the 
most part imposed by the panaceas of ir- 
responsible governments in the southern 
republics themselves Let us each put his 
own house in order, and Jet us take coun- 
sel together when problems affect us all. 
Let us remain loyal to our great regional 
organization and our many inter-American 
agreements. Finally, let us stand together 
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against the threat of international Com- 
munism. We have a “rendezvous with 
destiny.” Such is the liberal and good 
neighborly creed of Eisenhower's erstwhile 


Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- - 


American Affairs, now curiously Ambas- 
sador to Sweden. 
Howagp C. PERKINS 
University of Pennsylvania 


Gove Hampince. The Story of FAO. Pp. 
xii, 303. Toronto; New York; London: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1955. $6.50. 


“Most people at present are farmers, 
and most farmers are... badly off... . 
This is one of the things drastically wrong 
with the world...” (p. 30). The re- 
duction in the proportion of people in the 
world directly dependent upon agriculture 
for their livelihood, and the growth of the 
productive potential and the level of living 
of those remaining—these might well be 
considered measures of the success of cur- 
rent world development efforts. And many 
persons would agree that the prospects for 
peace and economic advance throughout 
the’ world will improve essentially as these 
objectives begin to be achieved. 

Such emphasis on the size and economic 
well-being of the world’s farm populations 
_ does not mean that the tasks are primarily 
agricultural, or indeed primarily economic 
and demographic. Rather, the economic 
problems lie at least as much in the field 
of industry, transport, and other service 
activities. Cultural and political develop- 
ment are intimately interrelated with the 
demographic and economic. Mr. Hambidge 
makes clear that Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the “food and agriculture” of 
its name notwithstanding, must deal with 
the whole complex. In fact, I suspect Mr. 
Hambidge is somewhat over-impressed with 
the role of industrial growth, at least for 
the near future. On the other hand, the 
book might have been more explicit on 
the problems of planning in an admittedly 
over-all approach: food and agriculture 
programs in a country’s total investment 
budget, for example, or in the total ex- 
penditure for technical assistance by the 
United Nations and all its specialized 
agenCcies. 

The Story of FAO is the story of the 
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origins, objectives, growth, and accom- 
plishments of the oldest postwar special- 
ized agency of the United Nations. FAO - 
had to deal with the age-old problem of 
hungry people against the backdrop of 
postwar economic crises and political strife. 
It had to do something about hunger and 
agriculture’s dislocation and backwardness 
while the world was evolving a pattern of 
international-national relationships. In 
particular, it had “to try on for size” vari- 
ous ideas for appropriate international pro- 
grams, ranging from the responsibility for 
a major operation like that of a World 
Food Board to primarily research and ad- 
visory activities.. Mr. Hambidge’s book is 
therefore more than the story of FAO; it 
it a candid analysis of some major post- 
war problems as seen by a person trying to 
deal with them on an international basis. 

No reader will fail to be impressed with 
Mr. Hambidge’s craftsmanship. In a rela- 
tively brief study, he presents a scholarly 
treatment of the big issues. But he also 
tells the day-to-day story of FAO, of its 
technicians, frequently by name and na- 
tionality, and of their work, by country 
and region. The book is thus a happy com- 
bination of a convenient basic reference 
on FAO activity and of a valuable analysis 
of its major problems. A high standard 
has been set for the writers of The Story 
of IBRD, WHO, and others! 

WILFRED MALENBAUM 
Massahusetts Institute of Technology 
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Lewis Mayers. The American Legal Sys-- 
tem. Pp. ix, 589. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1955. $6.50. 

This is a comprehensive study of the 
institutions that administer justice in the 
United States. Its purpose is to present 
an integrated exposition of the instrumen- 
talities of American law. The author has 
served as counsel to a New York State 
joint legislative commission and as re- 
search consultant to the New York State 
Law Revision Commission. He is now 
professor of law at City College in New 
York. His book reflects not only the fruit 
of his experiences in the codification and 
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revision of the law, but also the result of 


extended class room testing, since in mime- 
ographed form it has long been used as a 
text in the author’s classes at City College. 

The author describes the structure, per- 
sonnel, and operations of the American 
legal institutions: civil, criminal, adminis- 
trative, military, and arbitral. The allo- 
cation of coverage reflects the rapid change 
in the administration of law that has been 
going on in this country during the past 
quarter century. Before the advent of the 
New Deal and the cold war, a study of 
American legal institutions would have been 
devoted almost exclusively to the judicial 
system. Professor Mayer, on the other 
hand, devotes almost one-third of his book 
to an examination of nonjudicial tribunals 
—administrative bodies, military courts, 
and arbitration boards. In view of the 
multiplication of administrative bodies as 
an incident of the welfare state, the ad- 
vent of peace-time conscription and possibly 
universal military service, and the ever in- 
creasing extension of commercial and in- 
dustrial arbitration, Professor Mayer’s al- 
location of treatment appears justifiable. 
Nevertheless, this results in what the re- 
viewer believes to be an inadequate treat- 
ment of some important aspects of the 
judicial machinery. 

For example, the rule-making power of 
the courts deserves more than a cursory 
paragraph. Chief Justice Vanderbilt in 
New Jersey has completely revised and 
modernized an outmoded civil procedure 
by the exercise of this power; and in New 
York, summary judgment procedure, ex- 
clusively a product of the rule-making 
power, disposes with conclusive finality of 
thousands of cases without according the 


litigants an opportunity to testify and pre- - 


sent their witnesses in open court. Again, 
the revolutionary creation of a Federal 
common law by Swift v. Tyson and its 
counter-revolutionary abolition a century 
later by Erie Railroad v. Tompkins is dis- 
cussed with such conciseness that it is 
probably largely unintelligible to the au- 
thor’s major audience—the college or uni- 
versity student with little or no legal back- 
ground. 

This, however, is a minor criticism (as 
is the rather strange omission from an 
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otherwise adequate bibliography of such 
readable classics as Hughes’ Supreme Court, 
Holmes’ The Common Law, and Pounds’ 
The Spirit of the Common Law). All in 
all this is a splendid work, comprehensive, 
accurate, and well writzen. What is par- 
ticularly gratifying is that the author does 
not hesitate to express value judgments, 
with most -of which tkis reviewer would 
agree. Gratifying too is the author’s per- 
ceptive appreciation of the social factors 
that mold legal institutions; although this 
reviewer would suggest that the author 
fails to recognize the necessary role of the 
civil jury as a corrective to the archaic 
notion that compensation for automobile 


and other nonindustrial accidents must de- 


pend upon one party’s fault and the other’s 
complete lack of guilt. 

While this book appears to have been 
intended primarily for classroom use in 
advanced political science, pre-law, and 
first year law courses, it would be a pity if 
it did not receive much wider distribution 
and acceptance. This reviewer would 
heartily recommend it to every citizen 
seeking an integrated and comprehensive 
exposition of the American legal system. 

LEO PFEFFER 

American Jewish Congress 


Lynton K. CALDWELL The Government 
and Administration of New York. Pp. 
xviii, 506. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 1954. $5.95. 

This volume in the American Common- 
wealth Series is the first to deal with the 
government and administration of one of 
the most populous, urbanized, and complex 
states. The task of mere formal descrip- 
tion is accordingly a formidable one, but 
the author has accomplished this in com- 
petent fashion. The total state govern- 
ment of the Empire State has never pre- 
viously had such a thorough and well or- 
ganized exposition. 

The author divides his treatment. into 
three main parts: the frame of govern- 
ment, the administrative system, and the 
public services. In part one, he devotes 
a chapter to each of the following nine 
topics: the Empire State (a brief survey 
of its land, economy, people, and politics), 
the state constitution; the political parties, 
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the legislature, the executive, the, courts, 
local government, the City of New York, 


and the state and the Union. In part two, ° 


attention is given in five chapters on the 
administrative system to:-organization and 
management, public revenues, financial ad- 
ministration, personnel administration, and 
forms of administrative action. In part 
three, eight chapters are used to appraise 
the government and administration of law 
enforcement, education, health, social serv- 
ices, public works and housing, agriculture 
and natural resources, labor, business en- 
terprise, while a final chapter considers 
public service and citizen participation. A 
highly useful statistical appendix and a 
select bibliography complete the volume. 

“The purpose of this book,” the author 
notes in his Preface, “is to inform rather 
than to interpret.” The emphasis is, ac- 
cordingly, upon the factual exposition of 
the more formal aspects of the government 
and administration of the Empire State. 
The reader is given a clear blueprint of its 
machinery of government but no compa- 
rable understanding of the motors which 
propel the machine forward or backward, 
of the political fuels which provide power 
to these motors, nor of the men and the 
forces competing for the driver’s seat. The 
“politics” of the Empire State are for the 
most part left unexplored. This more 
crucial half of the story of the government 
and administration of New York State 
ought to be a tempting subject for a sec- 
ond useful volume. 

WALLACE S. SAYRE 
Columbia University 


BERNARD BeLLUsEH. Franklin D. Roose- 


velt as Governor of New York. Pp. xii, 
338, New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955. $5.00. 

Doctor Bellush has done an excellent 
service in writing this book, for it fills 
a long-felt want in picturing accurately 
Franklin D. Roosevlet’s background before 
he came into national prominence as Presi- 
dent and author of the so-called-New Deal. 
It is a matter of interest that Dr. Bellush 
does not hesitate to say that “the seeds of 
the New Deal were first planted by... 
Governor Alfred E. Smith. It blossomed 
forth, however, under the affirmative and 


competent guidance of a Harvard product, 
a pragmatist who had devoted his entire 
political career to becoming President of 
the United States. Roosevelt carried on 
the work initiated by the Happy Warrior” 
(p. 284). 

Dr. Bellush writes from the stand point 
of an admirer of Roosevelt, and, it appears, 
is definitely a convinced New Dealer. 
However, he does not let his work descend 
into the field of propaganda. And he does 
not hesitate to criticize Roosevelt on sev- 
eral counts. Thus, “during the conflict be- 
tween “Smith” and “Walker-Curry” Demo- 
crats, Roosevelt maintained a policy of 
benevolent neutrality. Opposed to the 
philosophy and practices of the Walker- 
Curry elements, Roosevelt nevertheless 
granted patronage for deserving New 
Yorkers through Tammany Hall. Al- 
though he had led the fight against Tam- 
many while State Senator and Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Roosevelt was now 
more practical minded. In fact, as a re- 
sult of a contribution to the 1929 building 
fund of Tammany Hall, Roosevelt auto- 
matically became a member of Tammany 
after writing, “I am very glad to send you 
a check ... and I regret that I cannot 
make it larger” (pp. 153-4). Dr. Bellush 
also says, “both the Republicans and 
Roosevelt must be indicted for having 
failed, in 1930, to comprehend the impli- 
cations of continued neglect of stricter reg- 
ulation of thrift accounts in commercial 
banks” (p. 113). 

The author’s admiration for Roosevelt is 
both pardonable and proper, for to write 
this type of biographical history, one should 
be at least in sympathy with the subject, 
if he is to produce a good and adequate 
piece of work, Also, Dr. Bellush has used 
original and new sources for his study, and 
the book is likely to stand for years as the 
authority for this period of Roosevelt’s life. 
There are, also, adequate footnotes and 
index. 

WILLIAM STARR MYERS 

Princeton, N. J. 


MARSHALL W. Fisuwick. American 
Heroes: Myths and Reality. Pp. viii, 
242. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1954, $3.75. 
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Those who work in any one of the 
disciplines included in the relatively new 


academic area of American studies are ` 


conscious—and at times puzzled—by the 
growing interest in the realm of abstrac- 
tion called, variously, the “image,” the 
“myth,” the “stereotype,” or the “symbol.” 
The terms seem to have crept in via the 
field of American literature, and have in 
common a vagueness of definition and of 
usage that confuses rather than illuminates 
the subject under examination. The old 
contrast between myth and reality is lost, 
“image” and “myth” become just the ac- 
cepted body of ideas concerning a man or 
an event—true or not—and the “symbol” 
may easily be something of which the 
writer of the work examined was possibly 
totally unaware. 

It is a pleasure ‘to read this clear 
straightforward account of the method of 
creation of a hero in which the lawmakers 
are carefully scrutinized and the differences 
between fact and fiction, as well as the 
factual basis for a burgeoning fiction, are 
carefully set down. The ease with which 
history becomes saga and the quickness 
with which fact can be embroidered by 
contemporary admirers of a folk hero are 
carefully. illustrated. The methods used 
by Professor Fishwick are the same for 
statesmen like Washington and Lee and 
for Daniel Boone and Billy the Kid. The 
growth of the myth—or development of 
myth—from a small amount of fact by 
skillful creators of folk heroes seems to be 
the same for figures of real historic stature 
as for tawdry charlatans or folk villains. 
A close examination of the evidence in 
each case can either enlarge the “hero” or 
diminish him. The minute study given 
the life of Washington by Douglas Southall 
Freeman has produced a man greater in 
every way than the myths-embroidered 
father of his country created in early ac- 
counts of his life. Recent biographies of 
Captain John Smith seem to have rescued 
him from his long condemnation as liar 
and braggart, and certainly the hero makers 
of Daniel Boone had much more to go on 
than those who worked so industriously on 
Davy Crockett. 

The “folk heroes” Professor Fishwick 
has chosen might not be the ones to ap- 
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pear on a list made up by another his- 
torian. The inclusion of Mickey Mouse, 
for example, may seem strange; and the 
presence of Henry Ford instead of his 
creation, called “Tin Lizzie” many years 
ago, seems unjustifiable. Because of the 
diversity of figures selected, it is difficult 
to form any conclusion as to the author’s 
criteria as to what constitutes a “hero,” 
and what proportion of myth and reality 
are mingled in his creation. The end re- 
sult, however, is clear and the process ap- 

parent, A 
The hero-making process and the crea- 
tion of folklore are subjects of interest to 
all the fields covered by the general area 
of American studies. But it is obvious 
that they are,not limited to that area. 
Both heroes and folklore know no national 
limits, and there is no evidence that Ameri- ' 
cans “hero worship” more than other peo- 
ple or that the growth of legend differs 
radically elsewhere. In any case, the ef- 
fort to recapture reality from myth and 
to re-create an approximation of the real 
man who played a very real part in the 
events of his day is admirable, and Pro- 
fessor Fishwick has selected a wide va- 

riety of “heroes” for such examination. 

ALICE F. TYLER 

University of Minnesota 


ExisHa P. Doucrass. Rebels and Demo- 
crats: The Struggle for Equal Political 
Rights and Majority Rule During the 
American Revolution. Pp. xiv, 368. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1955. $5.00. 

Some of those Americans who supported 
the movement of the 1760’s and ’70’s that 
culminated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were quite willing, once British 
rule had been overthrown, to allow the po- 
litical order to continue much as it had 
been before. Indeed, to this group, the 
principal purpose of the movement was to 
free America from British rule. Other 
Americans, however, looked beyond this 
limited objective. To them, independence 
was but a necessary first step toward an 
overhauling of the colonial political system 
along equalitarian lines. Plural office-hold- 
ing, suffrage restrictions, and inequitable 
representation were among the illiberal fea- 
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tures of the system which they wished to 
see pass with the authority of the British 
crown. ‘The struggle between these two 
groups, the one wishing to preserve the old 
order largely intact, the other, wishing to 
establish an order that more nearly recog- 
nized the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual man, constituted an internal revolu- 
tion in the colonies of great moment. To 
some extent, notably in the Carolinas, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, this phase of the 
revolution was a continuation of move- 
ments that had started without reference 
to the Stamp Act and other Parliamentary 
measures that precipitated the revolution 
proper. 

It is to the political phase of this inter- 
nal revolution that Mr. Douglass addresses 
himself, stressing especially the constitu- 
tional developments in North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, but giv- 
ing some attention to similar developments 
in Georgia, South Carolina, Maryland, New 
York, and New Hampshire also. A chap- 
ter is likewise devoted to Jefferson’s con- 
stitutional plans for Virginia. While no- 
where was the equalitarian movement a 
complete success, it did temper and re- 
strain the conservative forces that gained 
the ascendancy during the revolution and 
helped produce state constitutions that 
alleviated some of the grosser political 
abuses of the colonial period. The liberal 
progress thus made provided a foundation 
for further reform during the early na- 
tional period. 

In developing his theme, Mr. Douglass 
has made good use of monographic litera- 
ture dealing with political and constitu- 
tional change during the revolutionary era, 
and to the findings of earlier writers he 
has added others resulting from his own 
researches in manuscripts, newspapers, and 
printed documentary sources. This re- 
viewer knows of no other work that brings 
together in a single volume so much that 
is significant in the political history of our 
revolutionary period. ‘The book is well 
written and well documented, and is an 
example of sound historical workmanship. 

Jennincs B. SANDERS 

Kensington, Md, È 
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Joun Worum Warp. Andrew Jackson: 
Symbol for an Age. Pp. xii, 274. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1955. 
$4.75. ‘ 
How to grasp the essence, the true in-_ 

wardness of a people in a given age? Mr. 

Ward believes that one way is to under- 

stand the mental icons it erects, the irra- 

tional but meaningful constructs of its 
imagination. Whatever may be the his- 
torical truth about Andrew Jackson the 
man, there can be no doubt that the 
symbol of Andrew Jackson possessed and 


‘ dominated the minds of Americans in the 
1820’s and ’30’s. Basically, Mr. Ward sub- 


mits, the symbol was a constellation of 
three ideas—Nature, Providence, and Will. 
Historians of ideas have made us familiar 
with the genealogy of these concepts. Mr. 
Ward shows us how they provided, to use 
his own violent metaphor, “the ideational 
skeleton of the ideal Andrew Jackson.” 
To his contemporaries the Hero of New 
Orleans appeared as one of Nature’s noble- 
men, a simple cultivator of the soil, equally 
removed from crude savagery and from 
decadent civilization. The ‘filiation with 
the eighteenth-century stereotype of the 
American yeoman farmer (so ably deline- 
ated by Mr. Ward’s acknowledged master, 
Henry Nash Smith, in Virgin Land) is ob- 
vious. Less obvious, but persuasive, is the 
connection Mr. Ward establishes between 
the natural intuitive genius that contempo- 
raries ascribed to Jackson and the ‘“Rea- 
son” of the transcendentalists. But the 
Jackson of the myth was also the instru- 
ment by which Providence wrought Ameri- 
ca’s destiny. Here, in the image of Old 
Hickory as “God’s right-hand man,” Mr. 
Ward finds the age’s unblushing justifica- 
tion for its expansionism, its unhypocriti- 
cal sense of a duty to “extend the area of 
freedom.” But this simple man of the 
soil, this charismatic leader (the embodi- 
ment, as it were, of Nature and Nature’s 
God) was also—and quite inconsistently— 
a prime mover himself, a self-reliant “man 
of iron,” the personification of Will, the 
inner-directed master of his own soul and 
of outward events. In this facet of the 
Jacksonian image Mr. Ward sees reflected 
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the American cult of success, of the self- 
made man. ; 

Mr. Ward’s sources are newspaper ar- 
ticles, Fourth-of-July orations, funeral ser- 
mons, stump speeches, popular ballads, 
campaign songs, and political cartoons. 
Skilfully, appreciatively, he exploits their 
color and humor; subtly, perceptively he 
analyzes them, with an eye always to their 
bearing on his main theme—what the 
image of Jackson reveals about the people 
who fashioned it. The result is a clear 
and valuable msight into the mind of 
America in an era miscalled the Age of 
Jackson. “The age was not his,” Mr. 
Ward insists—and his book amply demon- 
strates; “he was the age’s.” 

FREDERICK B. TOLLES 

Swarthmore College 


THOMAS JEFFERSON The Papers of Thomas 
Jeferson. Vol. X: 22 June to 31 De- 
cember 1786. Edited by Julian P. Boyd. 
Pp. xxx, 654, Princeton, N. J: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1954. $1000. 
The test of a series such as this lies in 

its capacity to sustain interest. The scale 
of the work may be gauged from the fact 
that the newest volume—nearly 700 pages 
long—covers only the second half of a 
single year, 1786. Definitely, however, 
this gigantic enterprise of scholarship and 
publishing justifies itself. This is due to 
two considerations. One is the loftiness 
of the subject that arises both from the 
quality of Jefferson’s mind and from the 
importance of the matters contained in his 
papers. The other is the impeccable stand- 
ard of the editorial work and the com- 
mentaries and notes that accompany the 
text. 

` For Jefferson and Adams the principal 

diplomatic problem of this period, as 


‘judged by the quantity and detail of the 


correspondence, had to do with the pirati- 
cal powers on the Barbary Coast. An in- 
teresting exchange of views takes place be- 
tween the two Ministers, in which they 
discuss the pros and cons of buying off the 
North African Muslims or building a navy 
to attack them and thus protect American 
commerce. A contemporary parallel may 
be observed in the point that the United 
States was concemed then as now to se- 
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cure the release of Americans who were 
held as prisoners. 

To build a navy of sufficient power called 
for plenty of money. But in this essential 
commodity the government of the United 
States was then deficient. Weakness at 
home spelled weakness abroad. The let- 
ters that flow to Jefferson from Madison, 
Monroe, Jay, and others are eloquent in 
their exposure of the political and fiscal 
weaknesses of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The disturbances in Massachusetts 
‘are discussed. Also, there appear the first 
gleams of hope—for a meeting is to be 
held in Philadelphia in 1787. 

The other sides to Jefterson’s intellect 
and personality are equally well revealed 
in this tenth volume. The scholar is hon- 
ored by the conferment of degrees. The 
scientist discourses on physics, botany, 
zoology, anthropology—to name but a few. 
The father supervises his daughter; the 
uncle advises a nephew. Moreover, the 
man of affairs is for a moment captivated 
by a charming, but married, lady to whom 
are sent some notable letters full of ro- 
mantic implications. 

LESLIE Lipson 

University of California 

Berkeley 


CHARLES ALBRO BARKER. Henry George. 
Pp. xvii, 696. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. $9.50. 

“No other book of the industrial age 
dedicated to social reconstruction and con- 
ceived within the Western tradition of 
Christianity and democracy commanded .so 
much attention as did Progress and Pov- 
erty,” by Henry George (p. viii), says the 
author. Marx’s Das Kapital is partly com- 
parable, he admits, and I would add Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. The intellectual influence of 
Henry George (1839-97) has been largely 
forgotten, but it was world-wide in its day. 
He influenced such people as Leo Tolstoy 
in Russia, Philip Wicksteed, Joseph Cham- 
berlain, and George Bernard Shaw, and 
many Fabian Socialists in England, Hamlin 
Garland, Brand Whitlock, Tom Loftin 
Johnson, and several of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s cabinet and close advisors (Tumulty, 
House) in America, and leading figures in 
Australia; Ireland and Scotland. 
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Professor Barker has written his biog- 
raphy from the substantial Henry George 
collection in New York,, from George ma- 
terial in many university hbraries, and 
from files of west coast newspapers with 
which George was associated. The result 
is a scholarly work chronologically pre- 
sented. The author delves deeply into 
every important phase of George’s life. 
Professor Barker is thoroughly familiar 
with the economic history of George’s 
time and with the developments then tak- 
ing place in economic theory. And he 
writes well, makes reasonable judgments, 
and does not hesitate to criticize Henry 
George although it is clear that he admires 
him. Henry George was a journalist by 
profession, and a Jeffersonian Democrat in 
his politics. He would be catalogued to- 
day as a “liberal” or “do-gooder.” Al- 
though he worked with socialists and in- 
fluenced them, George was basically a 
capitalist with strong sympathies for the 
laboring man. He gave up his job on nu- 
merous occasions, with real financial dis- 
tress the consequence, rather than com- 
promise his own convictions. Slight in 
build, red-bearded, outwardly calm, he was 
a very persuasive speaker and wniter. 

During tus lifetime Henry George wrote 
eight books, ran unsuccessfully twicé for 
mayor of New York, and travelled widely, 
especially to England. His greatest book, 
Progress and Poverty, came at about the 
midpoint of his adult life. It was an eco- 
nomic plea, with religious overtones, for 
government ownership of land. George 
was incensed that in the 1870’s a small 
number of Californians owned so much of 
the land there (p. 191). He regarded get- 
ting rich from a rise in land values as the 
worst kind of robbery. George’s idea of 
freeing people from paying economic toll 
to landlords came soon after the freeing of 
negro slaves, and thus had more respect- 
ability than it might otherwise have had. 
The idea had a surprisingly great appeal. 
Incidentally, he did not develop the “Single 
Tax,” that is, tax on economic rent, until 
ten years later (1888-90). The socialists 
incorrectly thought that George was one of 
them, but generally he balked at national- 
izing industry and always at outlawing in- 
terest. In addition to nationalizing land, 


he wanted to promote free trade, and to 
reduce corruption in government. The 
Australian secret ballot was his device for 
doing the last. Professor Barker has writ- 
ten the first really definitive biography of 
a man who was a great force for reform 
and human rights in his day. 

It may be doubted that George and his 
ideas would have been as influential in an- 
other age, say in the eighteenth century 
when land and resources were plentiful, or 
in the mid-twentieth century when the 
problem of human needs is being cared for 
by our generous supply of capital. He 
preached more equal enjoyment of land in 
an age when growing population was caus- 
ing land values to rise rapidly. 

Donatp L. KEMMERER 

University of Illinois 


WALLACE STEGNER. Beyond the Hun- 
dredth Meridian: John Wesley Powell 
and the Second Opening of the West. 
Pp. xxiii, 438. Boston, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1954. $6.00. 

John Wesley Powell’s most obvious claim 
to fame is for his descents of the Colorado 
and its canyons. As performed in 1869 
and 1871 this was hard and perilous work 
and, in proportion, high adventure. The ° 
first reports on these exploits attracted 
great interest.* Fraudulent claims that 
others had preceded Powell in running the 
river opened a controversy that led to still 
more publicity. It is only a slight exag- 
geration to say that Powell went to the 
Colorado unknown and returned famous. , 

No biographer could resist dwelling on 
the canyon voyages. Stegner narrates them 
not just as an adventure, but as an experi- 
ence that added greatly to Powell’s knowl- 
edge and understanding. It was there, for 
example, that he saw the proof that the 
course of the river was older than many of 
its mountains, and that as they are gradu- 
ally uplifted, the river had been able to 
cut its channel through. Stegner records 
the voyages magnificently, with a sureness 
of touch that reflects an extraordinary 
familiarity with the river and the plateau 
province through which its course is 
threaded. Another quarter of his book de- 
scribes the subsequent surveying of this 
region as managed and directed by Powell. 
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A special feature is the analysis of the 
work of artists Moran, Holmes, and Hillers 
in depicting this exposed geology, and sam- 
ples of their best work are included as 
illustrations. 

For Powell’s youth, his struggle for an 
education, his teaching, his Civil War ex- 
perience, his early naturalizing and collect- 
ing, there is far more adequate coverage in 
Wiliam Culp Darrah’s Powell of the Colo- 
rado (1951). Darrah also recognized that 
the most important part of Powell’s career 
was post-Colorado. 
argues the point even more vigorously. 
Descending on Washington, Powell devoted 
the rest of his life to mustering science, 
and especially government-supported sci- 
ence, to inventory the natural resources of 
the nation. The great Southwest, which 
he had probed, offered many tantalizing 
questions, for example, in physiography, 
geology, and ethnology. But the same 
could be said about the West in general— 
hence Stegner’s title; and the systematic 
application of scientific study to this 
larger area was “the second opening of the 
West” to which the subtitle refers. In 
this work Powell sometimes took to the 
field, but mostly he was the planner, the 
administrator, the procurer of appropria- 
tions, the politician for science. As such 
he was the prime mover in the establish- 
ment of the Geological Survey and the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology. He was re- 
sponsible for the stress on gathering data 
for the topographic sheets that were in- 
tended to blanket the nation. He had 
much to do also with engaging the federal 
government in forestry and reclamation 
and moving toward a system of land law 
more suited to the arid area. 

Powell’s later career could be studied on 
the level of political technique—how he 
marshalled the community of scientists, 
how he angled for executive support, how 
he got Congress to pass the necessary en- 
abling acts and appropriations. Stegner 
includes such information, but in his treat- 
ment the drama of these final decades is 
seen in the struggle to gain and to solidify 
government support for a program of sci- 
entific fact finding, and on this basis to 


Stegner agrees, and - 
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achieve a wiser national policy on use of 
resources, 
Joan W. CaucHEy 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


CAROLINE KATZENSTEIN. Lifting the Cur- 
tain. Pp. 376. ‘Philadelphia, Pa.: Dor- 
rance and Company, 1955. $4.00. 
Lifting the Curtain reviews the cam- 

paign for woman suffrage stressing the 

climactic years from 1910 to 1920, the dec- 
ade that ended the forty-two years struggle, 
which began when the Susan B. Anthony 

Amendment was frst introduced into the 

Congress in 1878. 

The book is impressive, vivid, most 
readable, and well documented factually. 
It is a socio-political history describing 
also methods and techniques used in a 
campaign which stirred the nation. Both 
men and women participated. Dudley 
Field Malone, Collector of the Port of 
New York, dramatically resigned because 
of intransigent President Wilson who with- 
held his support until the very last mo- 
ment, 

The author, a national leader in the 
movement herself, presents her account in 
two parts. The first focuses, in the main, 
on the struggle in the states and ends with 
the defeat of Pennsylvania’s state amend- 
ment in 1915. The second half stresses 
federal legislation and ends with the vic- 
torious passage of the nineteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution in 1920. 

But the victory was not easy. There 
were constant demonstrations in Washing- 
ton, deputations to the President, picketing 
of the White House and the capitol Pick- 
ets carrying lettered banners addressed to 
President Wilson were unchallenged for 
more than five months. Then suddenly 
the District authorities changed tactics but, 
despite police warnings of arrests, picket- 
ing continued. The women were now 
beaten by the police and by mobs, thrown 
into Occoquan Workhouse, a filthy, ver- 
minous, rat-infested jail. The women 
smuggled out of Occoquan the moldy and 
wormy bread which was their diet and sent 
it to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, renowned gov- 
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ernment food expert. Commented Dr. 
Wiley drily, “a diet of worms won one 
revolution, and I expect it will win an- 
other.” 

Alice Paul, chairman of the National 
Woman’s party, was mentally examined for 
commitment to St. Elizabeth Hospital. Dr. 
William A. White, famous psychiatrist and 
head of the institution, talked with her at 
length about suffrage and found her per- 
fectly normal. 

The leaders who won the political war 
were not only intrepid and able but, as the 
book’s illustrations show, many were very 
beautiful and appealingly feminine. 

The appendices are of value as political 
science documents on: the famous Seneca 
Falls Convention of 1848; the 19th Amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution 
adopted in 1920; and the proposed Lu- 
cretia Mott National Amendment to give 
women equal rights with men. 

Caroline Katzenstein not only reviews 
American political history, but also tells in 
excellent fashion a worthwhile story. 

Lzon T. STERN 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRY 


Norman S. BUCHANAN and Howard S. 
Errıs. Approaches to Economic De- 
velopment. Pp. xiv, 494. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1955. $5.00. 
This is unquestionably the best general 

book on the problems of economic develop- 

ment that has appeared to date. For the 
student and the general reader unfamiliar 
with the feld it summarizes in a sensible 
way the major considerations, both eco- 
nomic and noneconomic, which must enter 
into any analysis of the development prob- 
lem. It contains a large number of rele- 

vant tables and the footnotes constitute a 

useful selected bibliography of the litera- 

ture. 

Nonetheless this reviewer comes away 
from it with the same sense of disappoint- 
ment and frustration one gets from most 
of the literature in this field. Everyone 
who works on either the theory or the 
practice of development comes to recognize 
the truth and importance of a host of com- 
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mon sense observations of a qualitative 
sort. There is a problem of mobilizing 
capital which can be tackled in a variety 
of familiar ways: external economies play 
a major role, population growth will affect 
the outcome, the social and cultural con- 
text is important, education and the ac- 
quisition of administrative skills are a pre- 
requisite to growth, entrepreneurship and 
an innovative spirit must appear, and so 
forth. But to go beyond a catalogue of 
the relevant variables to a quantitative un- 
derstanding of their magnitudes and their - 
complex interaction requires the formula- 
tion of an analytic framework much more 
rigorous than anything which has yet ap- 
peared. 

It is perhaps churlish to complain that 
authors who have done such a good job of 
organizing and summarizing the state of 
current thinking on development have not 
gone further and contributed to the intel- 
lectual breakthrough which is so badly 
needed. The first hundred and twenty 
pages of this book cover the principal fac- 
tors affecting development The next sec- 
tion, about equally long, attempts to draw 
the available lessons from the history of 
development in England, Western Europe, 
Japan, and the USSR (a notable omission 
is a systematic look at United States de- 
velopment). The final section examines a 
series of policy problems both for the un- 
derdeveloped areas themselves and for the 
United States and other developed coun- 
tries concerned to promote development 
abroad, 

The policy conclusions will be more con- 
troversial than the outline of the problem. 
The authors support labor-intensive in- 
vestment, urge a heavy concentration on 
agricultural development, and defend the 
gradualist as against the massive dose ap- 
proach, On financial policy they are much 
more worried about inflation than about 
underutilization of resources, and they be- 
lieve much more in the possibilities and 
beneficent effects for development of a 
classical international free trading system 
than would this reviewer. 

But on these as on all points their po- 
sition is so balanced and sensible that it is 
not easy to disagree with it sharply. The 
real question this book leaves one with is 
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whether balanced and sensible common 
sense advice is likely to be of much help 
in answering the tough questions facing 
the policy makers at home and abroad on 
development questions. 
Max F. MILLIKAN 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


ARTHUR SMITHIES and others. Economics 
and the Pubkc Policy: Brookings Lec- 
tures, 1954. Pp. vii, 157. Washington, 
D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1955. 
$2.00. ` 


Ronert A. Soto (Ed.). Economics and 
the Public Interest. Pp. 318. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1955. $5.75. 

These two volumes, being multi-authored, 
are likely to get less attention than they 
deserve. Six distinguished economists were 
invited by the Brookings Institution to dis- 
cuss the various aspects of public policy 
as it is concerned with economics. 

Arthur Smithies discussed “Economic 
Welfare and Policy”; Joseph J. Spengler 
discussed “From Theory to Public Policy”; 
Frank H. Knight entitled his lecture “Eco- 
nomic Objectives in a Changing World”; 
John Jewkes carried the subject further in 
“The Economist and Economic Change”; 
Jacob Viner addressed himself to “Inter- 
national Trade Theory and Its Present 


Day Relevance”; Lionel Robbins discussed’ 


“Freedom and Order.” 

Robert D. Calkins provided the Preface. 
Each essay is timely and relevant. Econo- 
mists would be well advised to examine 
the several essays as possible supplements 
for a number of different intermediate 
and advanced courses. All are high-grade. 
Both theoretical problems and questions of 
application are dealt with. The prestige 
of economists is evaluated by Jewkes. The 
book lacks an index. 

The second volume, in honor of Eugene 
E. Agger, long connected with Rutgers Uni- 
versity, was written by twenty authors. 
There is something useful in the book for 
almost any economics course. The volume 
is divided into four parts: (1) The Method 
and Purpose of Economics; (IL) Econom- 
ics in the Empirical Analysis of Modern 
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Society; (III) Economic Policy and Social 
Control; and (IV) Economic Growth and 
Development. 

Arthur F. Burns, once connected with 
Rutgers University, contributes a short 
eulogy to Professor Agger. Well known 
economists contributed to the volume: 
Milton Friedman, Harry Gideonse, Geof- 
frey H. Moore, and others. 

The essays are of unequaled length and 
quality. One of them entitled “Rain- 
Making and Monetary Policy,” by Anatol 
Murad, is a somewhat intemperate diatribe 
against changing monetary policy as a tool 
in economic stability. It appears to be an 
endorsement of direct over-all control and 
planning to replace the free market. With 
the “rediscovery” of monetary policy in 
the last decade by ministers of finance in 
much of the world, this essay reflects a 
cultural lag of some sort. 

On the other side, the essay by Professor 
Friedman on “The Role of Government in 
Education” develops a new way of financ- 
ing and improving general education. Rec- 
ognizing the public interest in universal 
education, Friedman suggests that the state 
give each child, through his parents, a spe- 
cific sum to be used solely to pay for his 
general education. The parents would be 
free to spend this sum at a school of their 
own choice provided it met certain stand- 
ards laid down by the appropriate gov- 
ernmental unit. Such schools would be 
conducted under a variety of auspices in- 
cluding enterprises operated for profit, non- 
profit institutions, religious bodies, and 
some even by governmental units. A 
wealth of experimentation would follow. 
This essay is in the best tradition of the 
philosophy of freedom and the dispersal of 
power which has come to be associated 
with Chicago University. 

Geoffrey Moore addressed himself to 
“The Diffusion of Business Cycles.” He 
brings to bear some of the more recent re- 
search on the medsuring and timing of 
turning points. This is a useful addition 
to our knowledge. The same can be said’ 
for a number of the other essays. 

This volume, too, ought to be in every 
college and university library. Most of 
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s 


the essays are written in intelligent lay- 
man’s language and should receive con- 
siderable general reading. 
EMERSON P. SCHMIDT 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 


H. D. Henperson. The Inter-War Years 
and Other Papers. Edited by Henry 
Clay. Pp. xxvii, 445. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1955. $6.75. 
This is a collection of some of the best 

writings of Hubert D. Henderson (1890- 
1952), edited by the late Henry Clay. The 
materials were selected to bring out the 
fine reasoning of the author on many 
phases of contemporary life. Henderson 
was editor of The Nation from 1923 to 
1930; Joint Secretary of the Economic 
Advisory Council from 1930 to 1934; ad- 
visor to the Treasury from 1939 to 1945; 
and Drummond Professor of Political 
Economy at Oxford from 1945 to 1950. 
These varied experiences gave him a close 
insight into national problems, the inner 
workings of government, and the shaping 
of economic and political policies. Hen- 
derson left no major work, but his con- 
tributions to periodicals and official memo- 
randa were both important and distin- 
guished. 

Each of the five parts of the book pre- 
sents selections which highlight the par- 
ticular work or service in which he was 
engaged. Part I has ten-of his editorials 
which appeared in The Nation. They deal 
“with monetary policy, tariffs, employment, 
economic trends, and issues which plagued 
Britain at that time. The essays are short 
but pointed and appear to be of greatest 
interest to an English economic or politi- 
cal historian. 

Part II consists of thirteen longer ar- 
ticles which were memoranda written when 
Henderson was Secretary to the Economic 
Advisory Council, 1930-34. They deal 
mainly with the pressing contemporary 
issues and were not written for publica- 
tion. These four years contributed heavily 
in shaping his economic views which were 
published later. 


Part ILI presents three essays done while- 


he held a research fellowship at All Souls 
College, 1934-39. Of the three essays the 
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one of greatest interest is entitled, ‘Mr. 
Keynes’s Theories,” which was a review of 
his friend’s, Keynes’s, General Theory. 
The reader will be amply rewarded to have 
a look at this essay. He was extremely 
critical of Keynes, who, he said, had “in- 
vited the world to throw upon the scrap- 
heap a large part of the orthodox eco- 
nomic theory in which I still believe” (p. 
161). He seems to have regarded it his 
duty to disagree completely with the 
Keynes theses, or, as he says, confine him- 
self to a “purely destructive task” (p. 177). 
Nor did he accept the views of Keynes on 
policy. 

Part IV consists of six memoranda pre- 
pared between 1940 and 1945 while serv- 
ing in the Treasury These were the war 
years, and the views expressed im the es- 
says reflect war-induced issues of employ- 
ment and postwar commercial policies. 
The greatest postwar problem, he be- 
lieved, was international economic rela- 
tions. He violently opposed a return of 
economic laissez-faire, which he thought 
would be disastrous. He was very criti- 
cal of policies, as we can now see, but at ` 
the time only those in government circles 
knew his views. 

Part V, entitled Post-War, 1945-1951, 
presents eight essays which were either 
given before a learned society or published 
in a learned journal. They reflect his un- 
inhibited views when serving in the Drum- 
mond Chair at Oxford. In many respects 
these essays are the best of the collection. 
They reveal Henderson at his best as an 
economist. This book will prove to be an 
historical document of importance. It is a 
fine tribute to a great twentieth-century 
economist and to a skillful editor. 

J. F. BELL 

University of Ilinois 


Morton S. Baratz. The Union and the 
Coal Industry. Pp. xvii, 170. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press; 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1955. $3.75. 
Economic historians, labor economists, 

and government commissions have found 

the American coal industry and the vigor- 
ous United Mine Workers interesting and 
fruitful objects of investigation. The pres- 
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ent study is a further effort to discover and 
‘appraise the forces that determine the 
varying fortunes of the industry. 

The inquiry is concerned primarily with 
the impact of an aggressive union, the 
UMW, upon a severely competitive in- 
dustry. The analysis covers the structure 
and behavior of coal industry, the charac- 
teristics and importance of the Appalachian 
region, significant developments in the in- 
dustry during the period 1890-1950, the 
policy objectives of the UMW, political 
-aspects of the union-management relations, 
the effect of the union upon the wage level, 
the relation of the union to interregional 
competition, union policy and interfuel 
competition, and the general consequences 
of union policy and action. Statistical data 
are skillfully used in support of the analy- 
sis, and there is a carefully selected bibli- 
ography. f 

In the intense interrregional competition 
involving the mines of the Appalaċhian 


area north and south of the Ohio River,. 


freight rates and wage levels are the prin- 
cipal weapons. In this competitive strug- 
gle for markets, the UMW has entered not 
only to obtain higher wages and stability 
of employment, but improved physical 
conditions of work and numerous “fringe” 
benefits, especially adequate pensions. 
Cold realism obviously has motivated 
UMW leadership in the formulation and 
application of union policies. Recognizing 
the relation of excess production to prices 
and employment and of wages to acceler- 
ated mechanization and labor displacement, 
the union has philosophically accepted re- 
duction in the number of miners, elimina- 
tion of marginal producers, and conscious 
adjustment of the labor supply to demand. 
“The objectives always have been higher 
wages and stabilized employment. 
- The analysis reveals that despite the 
comparative effectiveness in attaining its 
main objectives,.\the union is subject to 
economic forces and realities, such as the 
nature of the demand for the product, the 
possibility of fuel substitution, the struc- 
ture of the market, and the ease of en- 
trance into the industry. 
The whole study is an excellent example 


of scholarly, objective investigation; it will 


prove extremely revealing to the economist 


and the lay reader with a special interest in 
the coal industry. 
Gorpon S. WATKINS 
University of California 
Riverside 


GrAcE HEILMAN Stimson. The Rise of 
the Labor Movement in Los Angeles. 
Pp. xvii, 529. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 
1955. $6.00. i 
This book tells a detailed factual story 

and presses a thesis. Its many new facts 

should be accepted with thanks for moun- 
tainous research surmounted; the thesis 
needs further investigation. 

Dr. Stimson, Research Associate, Insti- 
tute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, Los Angeles, aided by research 
assistants and Haynes Foundation funds, 
has produced a documented account of 
Typographical Union Local 174 and labor 
relations in the Los Angeles printing trades 
to 1912, having gained access to the min- 
utes of the typographers. Little corre- 
spondence is cited. Work in Central La- 
bor Council minutes, 1909-12, and strenu- 
ous research in newspapers deserve high 
praise. 

The author’s indefatigable pursuit of her 
subject, trade unionism vs. businessmen in 


Los Angeles, 1875 to 1912, produced sig- ' 


nificant economic and political history. 
Yet her orientation makes it doubtful if 
the book will gteatly further the Insti- 
tute’s objective of creating “a better un- 
derstanding of the problems in the rela- 
tionships between labor and management,” 
for the worries and motives of entre- 
preneurs are little discussed. Inability or 
unwillingness to raise wages, to consent to 
a closed shop, and to agree to union de- 
mands whenever presented are attributed 
to blind anti-unionism. The book dwells 
on the battles between the unions and 
Harrison Gray Otis ‘of the Los Angeles 
Times, with Otis a stereotype of evil, 
unworthy of any biographical treatment. 
(See Dictionary of American Biography.) 
Despite some academically qualified con- 
clusions in final paragraphs, Otis is por- 
trayed as the creator of reaction in Los 
Angeles, not as a powerfully persuasive 
swimmer on its surface. Little stressed 
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are retarded industrialization, geographical 
and psychological isolation, population mo- 
bility and conservatism, climate, and “the 
easy life” (p. 428). Radicalism and so- 
cialism in the local labor movement are 
tacitly acknowledged, but discounted as 
reasons for slow growth and anti-union 
sentiment in strongly Republican Los An- 
geles. In picturing unions as “almost help- 
less” against “such an array of wealth and 
influence” as business associations mesmer- 
ized by a newspaper, the author seems to 
postulate pro-union sympathy elsewhere in 
the nation which clearly did not exist in 
those years. - 

The fifty overly sympathetic pages given 
the McNamara case, interestingly written 
from the Burns, Darrow, vainglorious Stef- 
fens memoirs, and the local press, sent 
this reviewer back to the multicolumned 
New York Times coverage of the bombing 
of the Los Angeles Times and the trial 
of those who engineered eighty-six other 
bombings. An unromantic treatment of 
this clash between a handful of violent men 
and American society is needed. 

Equally desirable, whatever has been said 
above, are more books like this one, which 
raises city and county history to a stature 
it deserves—but seldom attains—at the 
hands of those unwilling or unable to re- 
search and write on historical subjects of 
a highly controversial nature. 

VAUGHN Davis BorNET 

Menlo Park, California 


HERMAN Somers and ANNE RAMSAY 
Somers. Workmen's Compensation. Pp. 
xv, 341. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1954. $6.50. 

The jacket blurb says this is a definitive 
book. A publisher’s judgment is subject 
to a normal discount of at least fifty per 


cent but in this instance it may be ac-- 


cepted at face value. As an up-to-date 
statement on the earliest social insurance 


venture in the United States, it is at once - 


compact and comprehensive. No impor- 
tant phase of workmen’s compensation is 
neglected, from the history of the tran- 
sition from common law liability to the 
most modern developments in rehabilita- 
tion. Coverage, the benefit structure, in- 
surance arrangements, administration and 
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litigation, safety and occupational health— 
each is surveyed with painstaking care and 
the facts marshalled in a concise account 


_ Which sacrifices neither essentials nor read- 


ability. More important, the facts are sub- 
jected to a critical appraisal which utilizes 
the values of a social philosophy infused 
with the moral concern out of which work- 
men’s compensation was conceived origi- 
nally, 

The book is aimed at a diverse reader- 
ship: the various groups professionally con- 
cerned with occupational disability, the be- 
ginning student, and the interested layman. 
It is a tribute to the authors’ skill that 
they succeed in hitting such a heterogene- 
ous target. The book is written simply 
and engagingly enough to be useful as an 
introductory text yet its insights are suffi- 
ciently penetrating and fresh that an at- 
torney or insurance specialist with long 
years of practical experience in workmen’s 
‘compensation will find its pages rewarding. 

Not the least of the merits of this study 
is its adequate recognition of the transcend- ` 
ent but neglected importance of rehabilita- 
tion. To provide monetary compensation 
and medical care to a man who has lost 
the sight of both eyes is minimal, and an 
accomplishment of which we reed not be 
too proud if he remains a functionless 
member of society with his self regard 
permanently impaired. In the authors’ 
own formulation, “what we cannot or do 
not prevent, we may be able to repair or 
rebuild.” ` 

Nowhere within so short a compass is 
there to be found a more trenchant or 
challenging analysis of the dimensions of 
the problem, the public and private pro- 
grams in operation, and the economics and 
bureaucratics of rehabilitation. This analy- 
sis leads to the conclusion that a new con- 
cept of medical care in occupational dis- ~ 
ability is essential, a concept of “total 
medical care” which requires the doctor to 
reassess his traditional role and find his 
place as one co-operative element in a 
total complex of specialists co-ordinated to- - 
ward the single objective of restoration. 

In only one respect would I change 
the emphasis in the concluding chapter— 
‘“Workmen’s Compensation at the ‘Cross- 
roads”—~wherein the authors‘ assess with 
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considerable discernment the current issues 
in this field. Although it is implicit on 
many pages, what seems to me to be the 
overriding issue in workmen’s compensa- 
tion is not drawn with the sharpness it de- 
serves. That issue is whether or not work- 
men’s compensation is to be engulfed in 
its own legal and common law system, 
thereby returning the problem of indus- 
trial accident and disease to the disastrous 
conditions from which the social invention 
of administrative law and procedure was 
supposed to have rescued it. 
Jonn Perry HoRLACHER 
- University of E ennsylyanig 
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SAMUEL STOUFFER. Communism, Con- 
formity, and Civil Liberties: A Cross- 
Section of the Nation Speaks Its Mind. 
Pp. 278. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day and Company, 1955. $4.00. 


Throughout the, period of the 83rd Con- 
gress public figures in this country behaved 
as though they thought the American pub- 
lic was in a white heat over the presence 
in government, industry, and the schools 
of Communists, ex-Communists, and peo- 
ple called Communists. The clamor cre- 
ated by certain highly vocal politicians, 
newspapers, and commentators was appar- 
ently taken as evidence of widespread pub- 
lic demand for summary treatment of these 
nonconformists. Few private citizens and 
even fewer public officials were willing. to 
speak out against it. 

We now know from Professor Stouffer’s 
detailed study that this presumed public 
outrage was in large part an “empty phan- 
tom,” a great fagade with only a small mi- 
nority of angry people behind it. We have 
all been party to a mass expression of a 
phenomenon psychologists call “pluralistic 
ignorance.” Misled by the headlines in 
the mass media each of us assumed that 
other people were running a high fever re- 
garding domestic Communists. If we did 
not share this position we tended to keep 
quiet about it, thereby permitting those 
around us in their turn to make a false as- 


sumption about our opinions. Thus a vast 
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fiction was created because none of us 
really knew where the others stood. 

Professor Stouffer’s volume is, however, 
far more than merely. a documentation of 
the relatively low level of public excite- 
ment over the Communist issue. It is by 
far the most intensive study available of 
public tolerance of political nonconformity. 
It is based on interviews taken with a na- 
tional sample of 5,000 adults and with a 
special sample of 1,500 “leaders” selected 
in communities of 10,000 to 150,000 popu- 
lation. This latter sample makes possible 
a comparison of leadership and rank and 
file, an important type of social analysis 
which is very uncommon in survey studies. 

Not everyone who examines the data 
presented in this book will find them re- 
assuring. Although the author gives a rela- 
tively optimistic interpretation of the find- 
ings, based largely on his belief that the in- 
creasing educational level of the population 
will be reflected in greater respect for civil 
liberties, the reader may well take a much 
darker view. While the number of people 
who are greatly disturbed about presumed 
subversion is relatively small, the propor- 
tion of the population who say they are 
prepared to deny the right to teach, to 
speak, and even to work to various kinds 
of nonconformists is appallingly high. 
Even though one discounts some of this 
intolerance as sheer verbalization which is 
not: likely to be carried into action, it is 
still apparent that public understanding of 
the concepts of civil liberty a limited in- 
deed. 

Professor Stouffer’s book haan to be 
read by a very wide audience. He has 
brought us a wealth of information on a 
vitally important issue and he has written 
it so that it can be read. He and the Fund 
for the Republic whose grant made the 
study possible deserve a vote of apprecia- 
tion. 


Ancus CAMPBELL 
University of Michigan 


Eomund Davm Cronon. Black Moses: 
The Story of Marcus Garvey and the 
Universal Negro Improvement Associa- 
tion. Pp. xvii, 278. Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1955. $5.00. 
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Marcus Garvey, “a short, stocky, largely 
self-educated but suprerhely confident black 
man,” was born in the little town of St. 
Ann’s Bay on the island of Jamaica, August 
17, 1887, and died in London on June 10, 
1940 He has been described as the most 
colorful Negto leader that has yet at- 
tempted to improve the lives and condi- 
tions of the American Negro. Arriving in 
the United States at the age of twenty- 
eight, he organized the most ambitious 
enterprise to establish a Negro nation in 
Africa. That the enterprise failed in no 
way dims the grandeur of his dream or the 
remarkable organizing ability of Marcus 
Garvey. His venture in shipping, which 
would carry Negroes back to Africa and 
connect the new state with the world com- 
mercially, may today seem fantastic, but 
in the 1920’s, with sufficient and honest 
support, it had real possibilities. Disas- 
ters were almost inevitable in view of the 
lack of experience and the inability to ob- 
tain funds or credit. Stock was sold in the 
enterprise when no capital assets existed. 
Garvey was hounded by creditors, insur- 
ance companies, and jeers from his own 
people. Huge sums were wasted on un- 
seaworthy vessels that failed to move or, 
having moved, had their boilers blow up 
on the high seas, or rust and corrode in 
Caribbean ports, as Garvey tried desper- 
ately to stave off creditors or raise funds 
to repair the Black Star vessels, The Uni- 
versal Negro Improvement Association, as 
Garvey called the movement, encountered 
numerous intraorganizational difficulties 
and the Pan African movement came to 
an inglorious end when Garvey was in- 
dicted, convicted, and sentenced to the 
Federal Penitentiary for using the mails 
to defraud. The Negro press applauded 
the verdict against Garvey, referring to 
him as a “self-convicted criminal” and “a 
gigantic blunderer.” The government re- 
garded him as a “dangerous alien.” De- 
spite the opposition, Garvey received wide- 
spread support from Negroes, who poured 
hundreds of thousands of dollars into the 
enterprise. No accurate estimate can be 
made of the membership. Garvey claimed 
11,000,000, with 3,000 branches through- 
out the world. Other estimates ranged 
from 80,000 down to 9,000. Whatever 
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the number, it is safe to say no Negro had 
ever roused the racial consciousness to such 
an intensity as did Garvey. One might 
liken Garvey to a Savonarola exhorting 
his people to act for their own salvation 
before it was too late, only to see his own 
people turn away with calculated indiffer- 
ence as his enemies prepared his funeral 
pyre. 

Mr. Cronon, a member of the History 
Department at Yale, has done a competent 
job in running down the details of Gar- 
vey’s life and hopes. He tells the story of 
a great and courageous leader quietly and 
sympathetically. He evaluates Garvey’s 
contribution to Negro life in these words: 
“The creation of a powerful feeling of race 
pride is perhaps Garvey’s greatest and most 
lasting contribution to the American race 
scene” (p. 201). Why did the movement 
fail? Mr Cronon gives the most sensible 
and acceptable reason’ “Garveyism failed 
largely because it was unable to come up 
with a suitable alternative to the unsatis- 
factory conditions of American life as they 
affect the Negro. Escape, either emotional 
or physical, was neither a realistic nor a 
lasting answer” (p. 224). 

J. P. ere 

University of Pennsylvania 


Henrik F. Inre. Utopia and Experi- 
ment: Essays in the Sociology of Co- 
operation. Pp. 319. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1955. $3.50. 


The first part of this book describes and 
compares various types of modem co- 
operatives, including the Kibbutzim of 
Israel, co-operative farms in Saskatchewan, 
the pre-Communist Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives, and others. Because it con- 
sists of essays written and published over 
a period of time, there is considerable 
repitition and the organization is queer. 
Thus in Chapter VII, entitled “Pains of 
Growth in Israel,” the reader suddenly 


- encounters an historical sketch of Robert 


Owen and the Rochdale Weavers. More- 
over, some of the material is out of date. 
For example, the brief item on the multi- 
purpose co-operative at Nilokheri north of 
New Delhi in India contains no inkling of 
the difficulties that co-operative has had 
in recent years. 


t 
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The descriptions betray a strong bias in 
favor of the co-operative idea. Thus, a 
section on the Hutterite colonies in South 
Dakota includes the following statement: 
“Tt was gratifying to see the more articu- 
late of these future farmers take such a 
definite stand in favor of cooperation as 
a way of living.’ Only rarely does the 
author appear to recognize the degree to 
which this type of community must buck 
the social tides of the day. At one point, 
he does state the dilemma succinctly: “To 
avoid the pitfalls of isolation, a community 
must keep in step with the world around 
it; to preserve its identity, it must know 
how to shield itself against adverse influ- 
ences. In short, it must succeed in being 
at the same time a world within itself and 
a part of the world as a whole.” 

The second part of the book describes 
the use of various tests designed to meas- 
ure the degree of success in a given co- 
operative community and also indicates 
the lines along which an improvement in 
the community might take place. Of par- 


ticular interest are a “‘sociometric test” to - 


indicate the attitudes of individuals in a 
small community toward each other, and 
a “co-operative potential test” to reveal 
the relative interest of the community 
members in the satisfaction of individual 
needs versus social needs, 

The discussion makes clear that the re- 
stricted co-operative community can be to 
the sociologist what a primitive tribe is to 
the anthropologist and offers real oppor- 
stunities for the development of sociologi- 
cal techniques generally. Accordingly, these 
chapters are of interest to the student of ~ 
human behavior, whether or not he is a 
member of what might be called “the co- 
operative persuasion.” 

JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 

Albany, N. Y. 


\ 

Rosert J. HavicHurst and Bernice L. 
NEUGARTEN. American Indian and Whitea 
Children: A Socio-Psychological Investi- 
gation, Pp. xiii, 335. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1955. $5.00. 

In 1941 began the Indian Administration 
Research Project, an investigation into the 
relationships existing between American 
Indian personality, education, and adminis- 
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tration, A final report by Laura~Thomp- 
son, Personality and Government, appeared 
in 1951. Several tribal studies made as 
part of the project have also been pub- 
lished. Now comes a report of informa- 
tion produced by five psychological tech- 
niques used to study the moral and emo- 
tional development of Indian children. The 
techniques are the Emotional Response 
Test; Moral Ideology Test, including ques- 
tions concerning the source of rules; a 
test for animism and belief in immanent 
justice, and an attempt to get at a world 
view through free drawings. Children six 
to eighteen years old belonging to the Hopi, 
Zuni, Zia, Navaho, Papago, and Sioux 
tribes responded. A sample of several 
hundred Midwest white children provide 
a sort of baseline control group for most 
measures, The reliability of the various 
techniques is also discussed, while an ap- 
pendix takes up responses to some of the 
techniques made by New Zealand white 
children, 

One limitation with tests that inquire 
about sources of happiness, fear, or other 
emotions, or that ask about good and bad 
deeds, is that one cannot be certain that 
the respondents’ answers correspond to 
customary behavior. Such instruments are 
nevertheless useful for getting at the ideals 
of a culture, and if one happens to be 
interested in belief systems then the ap- 
proach is a sound one. For example, one 
of the most interesting chapters deals with 
beliefs about rules of the game. Malinow- 
ski and other anthropologists have stated 
that magic declines with technological con- 
trol. If magic is defined as a tendency 
toward absolutist thinking (as has been 
suggested by Godfrey and Monica Wilson), 
then we. discover that children in all In- 
dian tribes are indeed not equally magical, 
but that magicality is not inversely cor- 
related with the degree of white contact. 
Zuni children stand highest in the belief 
that rules of a game cannot readily be 
changed at the will of the players, followed 
by Papago, Sioux, Zia, Hopi, and Shiprock 
Navaho, Isolated Mountain Navaho chil- 
dren, however, are unanimous in saying 
that rules of native games cannot be 
changed, because they come from “the 
holy people.” 
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For any social scientist interested in 
comparative data intelligently discussed 
with reference to cultural background, this 
book provides a great richness. Most of 
the techniques are simple to administer and 
many sections constitute a useful manual 
for feld workers and analysts. 

Jorn J. HONIGCMANN 

University of North Carolina 


Six Approaches to Psychotherapy. Pp. v, 
402. New York: Dryden Press, 1955. 
$3.75. 

Six approaches to psychotherapy cur- 
rently used most frequently are described 
in this book by experienced practitioners 
such as Frederick Thorne, who discusses 
directive and collective personality counsel- 
ing; Nicholas Hobbs, clients centered and 
non-directive psychotherapy; and J. L. 
Moreno, psychodrama. 

There is a summary by Daniel Sheer in 
which the attempt has been made to inte- 
grate the material thus expounded on the 
preceding 340 pages. The last chapter, 
comprising forty-five pages, is a serious 
attempt at organizing the disjecta -membra 
of psychotherapy. In the first section of 
the summary it is pointed out, on the basis 
of experimental research mainly done by 
F. A. Fiedler, that the differences between 
expert and nonexpert therapists, in one 
and the same branch of psychotherapy, 
are more outspoken than those among 
expert therapists of the various branches. 
Expert therapists of all approaches agreed 
more consistently with one another than 
with nonexperts of their schools. This 
finding is also apt to emphasize the im- 
portance of expertness in medicine in gen- 
eral and to shed some light on the vital 
problem of opposing expert opinions. 

In the division on theory and tech- 
niques it is shown how Slavson bases his 
theory of group mechanisms on individual 
psychoanalytic principles, such as: trans- 
ference, catharsis and so on; in other 
words, he considers group psychotherapy 
as basically individual psychotherapy under 
specific conditions. Similar basic orienta- 
tions prevail for the psychoanalytic, the 
directive, and the nondirective approaches. 
“The therapeutic objectives, theory, and 
techniques of any single approach are 
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highly inter-related.” The practitioner of 
the nondirective approach is not inclined 
to start with diapnostic-considerations; he 
is in favor of an indication 100 per cent. 
The other schools have gradually seen the 
light of clinical method and, therefore, 
limit their indications of one specific 
method. On the other hand, the evalua- 


` tion of success has been lacking in the 


other schools, while in the nondirective 
approach one has tried to measure the 
achievements more exactly. 

As for common orientation the program 
for the future is outlined as follows: the 
therapist-variable and the basis of aber- 
rant learning. The facilitation of aberrant 
learning will have to be evaluated in ex-. 
perimental investigations. “There is sim- 
ply no substantial and clinical data avail- 
able today upon which to base definite 
comparisons.” 

W. G. ELIASBERG 
New York, N.Y. > 


Wima DonanvE (Ed.). Housing the 
Aging. Pp. 280. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1954. $3.75. 
Interest in housing facilities designed to 

meet the needs of older people has devel- 

oped considerably over the past two or 
three years. Much of the underlying 
awareness was precipitated by the Fifth 

Annual University of Michigan Conference 

on Aging which is reported in this book. 

Part I reviews the characteristics of the 
older population and their present living 
arrangements and includes a summary by 
Dr. Donahue of the expressed housing de- 
sires of older people, themselves. Part. IT 
considers matters of community location, 
dwelling design, and experience in a limited 
number of communities, ~ 

The third section of the book examines 
the housing needs of the infirm and long- 
term illl With these people, of course, 
housing and medical care become inextric- 
ably interrelated and the capacify of the 
individual to pay reaches its most acute 
level. 

There is uniform recognition among the 
authors of this section that more older 
people means more who will need pro- 
longed medical care and special living ar- 
rangements. All urge the point, however, 
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that complete breakdown can be avoided 
for most, and that rehabilitation together 
with suitable institutional programs and 
home services can maintain the majority 
of frail older people in functional status 
in the community. Thoughtful community 
planning is urged in order to obtain fluidity 
and efficiency among the services offered 
and availability for older persons at all 
income levels. er oe : 

Financing housing for older persons is 
the subject of Part IV. The six papers 
reflect the recency of recognition of spe- 
cial housing needs of older persons and the 
persistence of fixed attitudes, but they also 
present a good deal of honest soul-searching 
for new procedures. Knottiest problem is, 
of course, the low incomes of older people, 
pointing, according to several of the con- 
tributors, to greater government participa- 
tion in both individual and congregate 
facilities, 

The final section, Part V, deals with 
housing standards, community services to 
enable more older people to remain in 
their. own homes instead of seeking insti- 
tutional care, and organizing the commu- 
nity for action. This section includes, 
also, a thirty-page description of housing 
developments designed expressly for older 
people. ‘Though incomplete now, it re- 
mains the nearest thing there is to a na- 
tional inventory of such facilities. 

One must come -to the conclusion that 
housing an aging population is a complex 
matter beset with difficult problems. These 
are reasons for finding solutions, however, 
as the Conference was designed to suggest, 
rather than to avoid the issue. 

; CLARK TIBBITTS 

U. S. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare 


Heren D. Green. Social Work Practice 
in Community Organization. Pp. 253. 
New York: ‘Whiteside, and William 
Motréw and Company, 1954. $4.00. 
In this clearly written and well-organized 

posthumously published text, Helen Green 

points out that Community Organization 
is a field of social work practice largely 
identified with community chests and coun- 
cils, as well as with state and national wel- 
fare co-ordinating agencies, such as the 
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Child Welfare League of America or the 
National Conference of Social Work. It 
has increasingly widened its jurisdiction to 
include any “social work process directed 
toward intergroup relations” in a variety 
ef new settings, such as neighborhood 
councils, It covers application of prima- 
rily three types of action: 7 
The social intergroup work process, which 
involves the co-ordination of groups, 
first to understand each other and de- 
velop mutually satisfactory relationships, 
and second to work towards social goals 
selected and accepted by the groups in- 
volved. 

The administrative process, by which 
objectives of an organization are deter- 
mined and plans are made and executed 
for the achievement of these objectives. 
The educational and promotional proc- 
cess, where the primary focus is on the 
achievement of an objective selected and 
set forth by specific groups. 


Virtually two-thirds of the book is de- 
voted to three summarized process records 
of social intergroup work in a neighbor- 
hood council, a young adult council, and a 
teenage group council. They illustrate prob- 
lems of applying the social work point of 
view, which differs from that of other com- 
munity workers, as political leaders and 
public relations experts, in that the focus 
“is not on ‘doing for’ or on controlling, but 
on helping or enabling people” (p. 81). 

Miss Green believes that practice should 
be based on knowledge from all the be- 
havioral sciences, particularly sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, and psychiatry, 
but does not attempt to show how this 
goal can be accomplished. Her case his- 
tories are more descriptive than analytical, 
and are not presented to provide a basis 
for formulating generalizations which could 
be applied to the field as a whole These 
limitations of the book for use in didactic 
teaching reflect the fact stressed by W. I. 
Newstetter in his excellent foreword: “The 
development of social intergroup work as 
a professional social work practice has 
only begun and this book is an initial at- 
tempt at definition. It is the documenting 
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of our ideas as we put them into practice” 
(p. 12). 
Josera W. EATON 
Western Reserve University 


Jean R. Pearman and Arsert H. Bor- 
rows. Social Services in the School. 
Pp. x, 218. Washington, D. C.: Public 
Affairs Press, 1955. $375. 

The basic premise of this important con- 
tribution to the non-academic services of 
the school is that any factor which reduces 
the freedom of the child to learn reduces 
his learning. These factors are physical, 
psychological, emotional or social. The 
social worker is concerned with each of 
these, and his work is consequently a vital 
contribution to the educative process. 

Although the authors present the history, 
basic philosophy, and legal bases of social 
work, the entire volume may best be de- 
scribed as a “handbook” Utilizing the 
case method to a considerable degree, it 
includes specific and concrete recommen- 
dations regarding: administrative organi- 
zation, special tools and techniques includ- 
ing suggestions for interviewing and re- 
cording most desirable working conditions, 
and proposals for more effective school- 
community relations. 

Special chapters are devoted to specific 
areas of social work including: the troubled 
child, juvenile delinquency, the problems 
of sex, and alcoholism and drug addiction. 
The content of the chapter on delinquency 
is illustrative of the content of much of 
the volume. It begins with an analysis of 
the conflicting educational philosophy of 
Thorndike and Dewey and its bearing upon 
the development of social work in the 
schools. Delinquency is carefully defined 
both from the sociological and legal points 
of view, and a great deal of relevant and 
significant statistical data are presented. 
The section dealing with causes-of delin- 
quency reviews the literature and carefully 
analyzes the controversy between those 
who believe that the tendency to delin- 
-quency is inherited, and those who assert 
it is solely or primarily the result of en- 
vironment. The steps toward the reduc- 
tion of juvenile delinquency include: emo- 
tional insight by the teacher into the be- 
havior of the child; a better understanding 
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of home and community background; char- 
acter education; religious teaching; and a 
recognition of the important role of social 
work services. 

The volume concludes with an excellent 
chapter on child-guidance clinics and a gen- 
eral review of the developments and fur- 
ther needs for school social work. ‘“Train- 
ing in the pertinent disciplines in order that 
every teacher may acquire an understand- 
ing of the emotional needs of the individ- 
ual, the symptoms and dynamics of com- 
mon emotional and behavior difficulties, 
and the resources needed to help with seri- 
ous problems is a sine qua non of modern 
education.” 

The only negative comment on the vol- 
ume is that the authors might wisely have 
used more case material of children of 
school age in place of the adult cases which 
are given. 

Francis J. Brown 

American Council on Education 


Rosin M. Wrixtams, Jr. and MARGARET 
W. Ryan (Eds.). Schools in Transition: 
Community Experiences in Desegrega- 
tion. Pp. xiii, 272. Chapel Hill: The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1954. ‘$3 00. 

This is the second publication of what 
has become known as the Ashmore Project 
of the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the 
Advancement-of Education. The first pub- 
lication was The Negro and the Schools by 
Harry S. Ashmore, and while this initial 
publication utilized some materials from 
the field studies made by research teams 
in twenty-four communities which had re- 
cently desegregated their schools, it was left 
to the volume under review to present the 
detailed community case studies. 

This book reports the experiences of 
twenty-four communities in six states 
(Arizona, Ilinois, Indiana, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, and Ohio) which had moved 
in recent years from racially segregated 
toward racially integrated public schools. 
Part I deals with the general problem of 
desegregation, with particular attention to 
the role of law in determining patterns of 
racial separation and integration in Ameri- 
can school systems. Part II treats selected 
communities in states having “mandatory” 
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laws which permitted either segregation or 
integration. Part IV briefly summarizes a 
few main findings and suggests some con- 
clusions that may have applicability beyond 
the communities which were studied. 

While upon first examination the indi- 
vidual studies appear to present a wide var- 
jety of experiences, the following common 
principles are among those suggested: 

1) A recurrent theme in all the com- 
munities studied is the essential role played 
by the school officials; where they were in 
a real sense community leaders, potential 
disturbances seldom developed. Wavering 
and fearful school administrators were un- 
able to control either the school situation 
or community reaction to it (p. 48). 

2) Those communities having open chan- 
nels of communication between white and 
Negro leaders seemed to have made the 
transition from segregation to desegrega- 
tion with relative ease (pp 237 and 241). 

3) In none-of the communities studied 
does the piecemeal approach to desegrega- 
tion appear to have worked as harmoni- 
ously as a complete change under a care- 
ful plan of action. Of the administrative 
practices developed, well-defined districts 
and clear-cut transfer rules seemed most 
effective for desegregation and for operat- 
ing efficiency (pp. 152 and 172). 

4) The success of public school desegre- 
gation is only loosely correlated with the 
apparent racial attitudes or prejudices of 
the population. Successful public school 
desegregation has been carried out in places 
where supposedly the prevailing attitudes 
favored segregation (p. 241). 

5) The studies show that in the actual 
situation of faculty integration, where it 
has been tried, professional standards soon 
take precedence over previous racial atti- 
tudes (p. 245). 

6) The experience now at hand shows 
_ that where desegregation has been tried, 
the typical outcome has been its eventual 
acceptance (p. 248). 

The book has some limitations which 
should be noted, although they do not 
vitiate its general value. One limitation 
appears to be generally a failure to relate 
the desegregation process to the social 
structure of the community. This is re- 
flected in the relative absence of treatment 
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for most communities of the moral or 
religious influences and the political cli- 
mate as they affected the nature of the 
transition. Also, while some . objective 
social facts are given for most communi- 
ties, these are seldom related to the deseg- 
regation process by the authors. 

This book is valuable as a record of the 
experiences of communities in approaching 
the problems and opportunities. inherent in 
one of the great challenges of our times in 
the area of‘democratic human relations, but 
there is still need for more intensive studies 
of the desegregation process and its rela- 
tionship to the social structure of individ- 
ual communities. 

PRESTON VALIEN 

Fisk University 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


CLINTON RossiTEr. Conservatism in 
America. Pp. 327, xii. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. $4.00. 

Louis Hartz. The Liberal Tradition in 
America, Pp. lx, 329. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Company, 1955. $4.75. 


Even so short a time ago as fifteen years, ; 
“conservative” was an ugly word to apply 
to a fellow citizen—closer to slander, cer- 
tainly, than “radical.” But it is beginning 
to look as if we are all conservatives now. 
The disputes shift verbal ground. Now 
we argue over claims to “real” or “true” 
conservatism. 

Professor Rossiter is attached to the 
ideological screening unit of the conserva- 
tive army that is commanded in the field 
by General and President Eisenhower. 
This army occupies a narrow front, ac- 
cording to Professor Rossiter’s chart, and 
has got to maintain a tireless watch to 
keep its flanks untangled, Its Left almost 
merges with the Liberal divisions that 
stretch on toward radicalism and revolu- 
tionary radicalism. To the Right lie en- 


“trenched the black cohorts of standpattism, 


reaction and revolutionary reaction. >'The 
Rossiter tactic, in keeping with the Eisen- 
hower strategy, is to seek alliance with 
liberalism against the menace of the ex- 
tremes. 


z 
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Conservatism in America is the more 
convincing the more distant it remains 
from political and social fact. There is an 
adequate statement of the traditional doc- 
trine of conservatism, with a good sum- 
mary of its expression in several of the 
Founding Fathers and their pre-Civil War 
successors. But as Professor Rossiter 
closes in toward the present, he becomes 
more and more troubled by the’ gulf be- 
tween the abstract conservatism which he 
champions and our actual conservative 
forces, which he rejects with horror. Af 
all costs he must strip Senator McCarthy 
of every conservative insignia. And not 
only McCarthy. The norms of the Ros- 
siter conservatism are “dailies like the 
New York Times, periodicals like Fortune, 
and columnists like Lippmann.” By those 
criteria he must also shove the Hoovers, 
Knowlands, and Brickers into the outer 
darkness of the lunatic fringe. “The com- 
mands of common sense call upon conser- 
vatives to associate with moderate liberals 
in ‘the vital center.” Thus, if I may 
adapt the Stalinist thesis of social-facism, 
Professors Rossiter and Schlesinger, Jr., 
turn out to be not opposites but twins. 

Somehow it can’t be that simple. Dr. 
Rossiter himself recognizes that an Ameri- 
can conservatism must come to terms with 
American business, that “most new con- 
servatives will be businessmen or profes- 
sionals in allied fields. Indeed, a conser- 
vative movement that fails to enlist the 
conservative businessmen can have little 
influence on the future of the Republic.” 
Agreed. ‘But at the same time Dr. Ros- 
siter is not willing to admit into his re- 
stricted quarters the kind of rough-and- 
ready conservatives that American busi- 
nessmen usually turn out to be. 

Professor Hartz would explain the diffi- 
culty by arguing that there cannot be a 
genuine conservatism in the United States. 
His new book, The Liberal Tradition in 
America, is a set of elaborate variations 
on a theme by de Tocqueville: “The great 
advantage of the American is that he has 
arrived at a state of democracy without 
having to endure a democratic revolution; 
and that he is born free without having 
to become so.” 

Feudalism never existed in America. 
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Therefore, there is no historical basis for 
a true Burkean conservatism, which rests 
on a traditional aristocracy. Nor can there 
even be a healthy Whig (bourgeois) con- 
servatism, because this sort of conserva- 
tism must have a feudalism to struggle 
against. Finally, there cannot even be a 
valid Left, at least not a radical or social- 
ist Left, because a Left presupposes a 
Right, and there is no Right. What re- 
mains is a bare and unique “liberal com- 
munity.” All doctrines and political move- 
ments outside of the liberal boundaries are 
aberrations, “frauds,” and “betrayals.” 

The author’s development of his thesis, 
though rather tricky and doctrinaire, is in- 
tellectually interesting—or could be if it 
were not for some lamentable qualities of 
his style. The patronizing tone he uses 
toward all American writing of the pre- 
Hartz era on politics, from Adams and 
Jefferson to Wilson and Beard, is almost 
too much to be borne. The phrase “of 
course” (averaging about two and one half 
per page) appears, on conservative esti- 
mate, 750 times, closely followed by “need- 
less to say,” and “it is not accidental.” 
The slapdash way in which he applies psy- 
chiatric jargon to political events suggests 
a basic flaw in historical understanding as 
well as a crudity with words. 

James BURNHAM 
Kent, Conn. 


Science and Freedom: Proceedings of a 
Conference Convened by Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, and Held in Ham- 
burg on July 23rd-26th, 1953. Pp. 295. 
‘Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1955. 
$4.50. 

Some hundred scholars and scientists 
from nineteen different countries met in 
Hamburg to combat the assaults on the 
freedom of science which have become so 
serious since World War II. As Michael 
Polanyi states in the Preface: “It was our 
task to consolidate a small sector of the 
intellectual front advancing on this histori- 
cal line toward the reconquest of freedom. 
This task presented three aspects. First, 
we were concerned to reveal to the whole 
world the cruel suppression of intellectual 
freedom under totalitariahism. Second, 
we tried to examine those faults which 
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exist in the organization of scientific ac- 
tivities in free countries and to explore 
the possibilities of reform and improve- 
ment in this field. And finally, we at- 
tempted to clarify the philosophic founda- 
tions to the idea of freedom and science.” 

A total of six sessions was held where 
formal papers were read. The presentation 
of papers was followed by a general dis- 
cussion. Indeed, much of the interest in 
the published proceedings is found in the 
reports of these informal remarks and ar- 
guments. The sessions covered such topics 
as the organization of science, science and 
the state, science and its method, science 
in chains, and science for the citizen. A 
general session, in which the whole sub- 
ject was unified and reviewed, brought the 
meetings to a close, and a fraternal mes- 
sage was sent to the scientists behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

While many of the facts and principles, 
which emerged from the Congress, were 
well known to the scientists, the eloquence 
and clarity of the presentations made the 
reading of them a real pleasure After all, 
the speakers were all leaders in their fields. 
But the chief value of Science and Freedom 
~ is educational, and our intelligentsia desper- 
ately need this type of education. It is 
true, of course, that the belief that science 
should be free and that scientists should 
be allowed to investigate what interests 
them is more fashionable today than it 
was in the nineteen thirties and forties. 
Recent events have not been too kind to 
those who wished to advance the “sociali- 
zation of science.” The attempt to plan 
science so that it would conform to a party 
line and not conflict with a state supported 
philosophy has had such disastrous sequelae 
that even the Communists themselves are 
now seeking a way out of their dilemma. 

Conway ZIREKLE 

University of Pennsylvania 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. Religion and the 
Moral Life. Pp. viii, 223. New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1955. $3 50 
When a man has already written books 

on the philosophy of religion and on moral 

value, he may be expected to speak with 
authority in a°volume on the relation of 
the two. This Garnett does. Even his 
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critics must grant that he knows the liter- 
ature well and refers to it as one whose 
thought sweeps beyond particular books. 

Basically, morality comprises duties 
whose validity holds regardless of one’s 
theology or metaphysics, says Garnett (p. 
26). ‘But motivation needs the impetus 
of a power, not ourselves, if it is to make 
for righteousness in a Christian sense. 
One may see the good but not do it. Re- 
ligion adds the inspiration to achieve what 
is seen to be good. 

Probably Chapter V is the heart of the 
book. Under title of “The Faith of 
Theism,” Garnett gives a clear and per- 
suasive delineation of how conscience, 
which first makes cowards of us all, takes 
on the role of a friend that lures us beyond 
our natural powers (pp. 117-18). The se- 
quence of events must be love, hope, then 
faith, rather than the reverse as St. Paul 
and Aquinas would have us believe. The 
insights of moral conscience give reason, 
when critically scrutinized, to believe that 
the universe is on the side of values. 

Readers of other philosophic persuasions 
may find that Garnett has said too little 
about the place of physical nature in per- 
sonal theism and about the relation of fin- 
ite persons to God. Evil makes trouble in 
many philosophical systems, and Garnett 
should have told us more about what to do 
with it. Traditional philosophic rationalism 
leaves us with contradictions (pp. 154-57) 
between the love and discipline of God. 
But what is better? Presumably the 
“agape” of Jesus’ teaching leads to a faith 
that there is an answer to evil (cf. p. 168). 
But we would be grateful if Garnett would 
spell this answer out. 

While there is little color in Gamett’s 
style, it is lucid, balarced, and simple. 
We get down to business on the first page 
and stay there throughout. This book is 
good reading for the nontechnical philoso- 
pher as well as the more initiated. The 
very thesis that there is more to religion 
than morality will make this book im- 
portant to many. 

Lovis W. Norris 

MacMurray College 


Davp P. Epcett. William Ellery Chan- 
ning: An Intellectual Portrait. Pp. xv, 
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264: Boston, Mass.: Beacon Press, 1955. 

$4.00. 

Channing died in 1842. He has been 
much commented upon. His collected 
works come to six volumes and have called 
for twenty-two editions France, Italy, 
Hungary, Sweden have paid attention to 
his significance. In 1903, Chadwick pub- 
lished his last biography. The twentieth 
century passed him by except in occas- 
sional review articles. Edgell felt that 
the full significance of Channing had been 
missed, and so he has sought to recover 
the real Channing as he lived and wrought 
by an examination of new materials and a 
sober revaluation of old, by the use of up- 
to-date methods, by a critical study of the 
interpretation of Channing’s contempora- 
ries, and by a fresh approach to the jour- 
nals of Emerson and.of Alcott. He has 
succeeded very well in his twofold objec- 
tive: to appreciate Channing as a man of 
his times, and to master his thought as a 
“synthesizer of intellectual and ethical 
theories.” 

Fortunately, the volume is equipped with 
an extensive bibliography, very accurate 
notes, and above all with an eleven-page 
index making reference to desired passages 
very simple. 

He apparently approved of progress in 
education, did not confound cramming with 


increasing competency to interpret life.- 


But strangely, he was so bound by class 
distinctions as to disapprove of universal 
taxation for universal education. For to 
deprive the wealthy of their holdings with- 
out their consent was morally wrong. It 
must be voluntary giving, benevolence, a 
gratuity! Education of the lower classes 
must include manual labor lest they take 
too easy a view of life. “There is no need 
of costly institutions for universal educa- 
tion.” Believe ,it or not, Channing re- 
garded the depression of 1837 as resulting 
from too much education! 

“Whether Channing’s acceptance of labor 
was the result of a subconscious Calvinist 
identification of worldly prosperity with a 
state of grace, or whether it sprang out of 
an agrarian conviction that work on the 
land was the only socially profitable source 
of income, we cannot know; we can, how- 
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ever, be sure that it was a cardinal point 
of Channing’s social thought” (p. 198). 

Channing preached a sermon on “The 
Ministry for the Poor” in 1835. Two 
quotations follow: 

“That some of the indigent among us 
die of scanty food, is undoubtedly true; 
but vastly more in the community die 
from eating too much, than from eating 
too little; vastly more from excess, than 
starvation, ...” 

“Our daughters are oftener brought to 
the grave by their rich attire, than our 
beggars by their nakedness. So the poor 
are often overworked, but they suffer less 
than many among the rich who have no 
work to do, no interesting object to fill 
up life, to satisfy the infinite cravings of 
man for action. . .” (p. 161). 

Here is evidence as the author admits 
that Channing “never completely trans- 
cended his class background.” 

Theodore Parker’s sermon on “The Tran- 
sient and the Permanent” then stirred as 
much criticism as Channing’s own Balti- 
more Sermon had in 1819. They are both 
fundamental documents of Unitarianism 
today. Parker was accused of being tainted 
with “egomittism,”  self-sent Messiah, 
Channing was disappointed too, granting 
Parker freedom of speech but sorry he had 
said it. Then he feared that Parker didn’t 
believe in miracles, but “without miracles, 
Jesus becomes a mere fable,” never appre- 
ciating that the validity of truth is not de- 
pendent upon miracle (p. 148). 

Yet Emerson’s remark is worth recalling: 
“In our wantonness we often flout Dr. 
Channing, and say he is getting old; but 
as soon as he is ill we remember he is our 
Bishop, and we have not done with him 
yet.” 

Conran Henry MorHLMAN 

University of Southern California 


COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


R. T. McKenzm. British Political Parties: 
The Distribution of Power Within the 
Conservative and Labour Parties. Pp. 
xv, 625. New York. St. Martin’s Press, 
1955. $7.50. 
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The party system constitutes an aspect 
of political life in Britain which until re- 
cently had been neglected by scholars. Mr. 
McKenzie’s study of the two major parties 
is the most substantial work in this area 
to be published since Ostrogorski’s classic 
book Democracy and the Organization of 
Political Parties first appeared in English 
translation more than half a century ago. 
Mr. McKenzie is not concerned, as was 
Professor Duverger in his recently pub- 
lished study, to provide’a general theory 
of political parties. His aim has been to 
examine what he calis “the distribution of 
power” within the Conservative and Labor 
parties, The Liberal party has been rele- 
gated to a two-page appendix, a harsh but 
no doubt inevitable act in view of the de- 
clining role of that party in British life 
during the past third of a century. 

To the casual observer, the striking dif- 
ference between the British Conservative 
and Labor parties relates to the leader- 
ship. The leader of the Conservative party 
appears, on the surface, to be an autocrat 
who dictates policy and selects his own 
subordinates without interference. In the 
Labor party, by contrast, it is supposed 
that policy is made and the leaders chosen 
by the democratically-elected Annual Con- 
ference. Anyone who has been active in 
British politics knows that this difference 
is more apparent than real, and this is the 
conclusion to which Mr. McKenzie comes 
after a careful study of the facts. “In 
reality the distribution of power within 
the two parties is overwhelmingly simi- 
lar” (p. 582). 

Moreover, Mr. McKenzie is a detached 
observer—though his detachment is admir- 
able and his observation acute. He draws 


attention to certain “sources of concern” - 


in the functioning of British parties. He 
believes, for example, that both parties 
should be more willing than they are to 
encourage the honest expression of dissent 
within their own ranks. 

Mr. McKenzie has written a first-rate 
book. His style is effective because he 
knows what he wants to say. This is one 
of the half dozen most valuable books on 
British politics to have appeared in the 
past decade. 


Sypney D. BatLey 
New York, N. Y. i 
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Loro Brevertmpce. Power and Influence. 
Pp. xi, 448. New York: Beechhurst 
Press, 1955. $5.00. 

Lord Beveridge takes up the story of his 
life in 1901 just after he had finished four 
years at Oxford and when he had reached 
the age of twenty-two. Following the ex- 
ample of his father, who had gained dis- 
tinction as a judge in India, he began the 
study of law. But he soon forsook this 
when it began to appear that the career 
of a barrister meant “a sale of the next 
twenty or twenty-five years of my life for 
the chance of doing something with the 
remainder” (p. 13). After turning from 
law, he became the subwarden of Tonybee 
Hall, a settlement in the slums of London 
which had been designed to acquaint the 
privileged classes of the West End with 
the appalling poverty of the East End. In 
this position he acquired the knowledge 
and experience which opened the doors 
of power and influence. He soon left the 
work at Tonybee Hall and became a spe- 
cial writer for the Morning Post on sub- 
jects relating to unemployment and social 
insurance. His informed and persuasive 
articles for the Post brought him to the 
attention of Winston Churchill, then the 
president of the Board of Trade, who ap- 
pointed him in 1908 to the Board “as an 
expert inventor of schemes” and in the 
next year made him Director of Labor 
Exchanges. As a civil servant, Beveridge 
continued to promote the causes of labor 
exchanges and unemployment insurance 
until the emergency of World War I moved 
him into the Munitions Ministry and later 
into the Food Ministry. , 

Shortly after the end of the war, Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, who had originally 
recommended Beveridge to Churchill, per- 
suaded him to become the director of the 
London School of Economics. He ac- 
cepted their offer because he wished to be 
a writer of books, rather than government 
reports, and spent the next eighteen years 
of his life in remaking the London School 
and in relocating London University on its 
present Bloomsbury site. Though he suc- 
cessfully enlarged the facilities of both the 
School of Economics and the University, 
he failed in his major endeavor to place 
economics on a scientific basis. Because 
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of this disappointment, he eagerly accepted 
an invitation to return to Oxford where he 
was given a chance to try his hand at trans- 
forming the social studies into a science; 
but before he had gone far on this new 
quest, war descended upon Oxford, disrupt- 
ing his scholarship and drawing him again 
into the whirl of government service. 

During World War Il, Beveridge 
served the government as a roving critic 
of men and measures so effectively that he 
became “an uncomfortable companion to 
departmental colleagues and their chiefs” 
(p. 295). He expressed such strong pref- 
erence for Lloyd George’s type of war cab- 
inet that he quickly alienated both Bevin 
and Churchill, the dominant personalities 
of the wartime coalition. Though cut off 
from vital administrative work, he was ap- 
pointed chairman of an inter-departmental 
committee on social insurance, and its re- 
port, under his signature, brought him na- 
tional popularity and international fame. 
Because of his dramatic crusade for social 
insurance, and his distinguished leadership 
at London University, Lord Beveridge’s 
autobiography, Power and Influence, which 
so admirably illustrates how things are done 
in a democracy, will be compelling reading 
for civil servants, educators, and social re- 
formers in many countries. 

R. G. CowHERD 
Lehigh University 


Lercesrer WEBB. Communism and Dem- 
ocracy in Australia: A Survey of the 
1951 Referendum. Pp. 214. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1955. $5.00. 


In this book Leicester Webb, head of the 
Political Science Department of the Aus- 
tralian National University, presents as de- 
tailed an analysis of what happened in 
the Australian constitutional referendum of 
September 22, 1951 as could be managed 
with the research facilities currently avail- 
able to him. The purpose of the referen- 
dum was to obtain for the Government the 
power necessary to put on the law books 
fairly comprehensive anti-Communist legis- 
lation. The Government had sought such 
legislation from parliament earlier, had, 
after rather amazing political gyrations on 
the part of the opposition, obtained it, and 
then bad seen it declared unconstitutional 
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by the High Court. The Government again 
suffered defeat in the referendum and was 
thereafter forced to confine its anti-Com- 
munist legislation within the existing con- 
stitutional limitations. 

While the title of the book focuses the 
attention on Communism, and while the 
whole episode in all its ramifications cir- 
cles around the Communist question, read-- 
ers who take the book up expecting a sys- 
tematic exposition of the place of Com- 
munism in Australian life, will be somewhat 
disappointed. Rather the- book should be 
read as an exceptionally vivid illustration 
of what can happen, under democracy, 
when the question of how to handle the 
Communists is put to all the voters in a 
referendum. Indeed, students of referenda 
can derive great profit from the book re- 
gardless of whether the Communist ques- 
tion particularly interests them or not. 

As a study in politics the book is at 
once dramatic, replete with fierce personal 
conflict between the major leaders, R. G. 
Menzies and H. V. Evatt, and gaudily col- 
ored throughout. As the referendum had a 
prehistory which was strange and wonder- 
ful; so the Communist question has had 
postreferendum history hardly less remark- 
able. This book provides very important 
light on the genesis of the war within the . 
Australian Labor party, a war which may 
well keep the party out of power for a 
decade. Mr. Webb’s book is an interim 
battle report. It is a fine job, indispensable 
to an understanding of politics in Aus- 
tralia today. 

C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 

Katonah, N. Y. 


G. B. Pyran. Imperial Policy and South 
Africa, 1902-10. Pp. xvi, 272. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1955. 
$5.60. 

This serious and scholarly study fills 
gaps in the’ worldwide story of Britain’s 
imperial development. South Africa is 
taken as the illustration, because of its im- 
portance during and after the war there. 
British policies studied for that country 
stress the peace settlement in 1902 and 
the concession of self-government to the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State in 1907. 


South Africa was to follow Canada and 


~ nouncements from 1899 to 1911. 
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Australia and form itself into a federation, 
the union of 1910 anticlimaxing a great 
phase of British imperialism 

By studying the policies of the Liberal 
party in particular the author is seeking 
to discover links between Gladstonian im- 
perial policy and the emergence of the 
Commonwealth idea in 1917. The prob- 
lem here was how to combine British 
sovereignty with local autonomy for the 
Afrikaners: The essay opens with an 
analysis of the general lines of Liberal pro- 
Succeed- 
ing chapters include Unionist views also 
and show how far the announced theories 
of both parties were put into practice. 

The Liberals proved themselves through- 
out to be more acutely aware than the Un- 
ionists of the force of colonial nationalism. 
They confined themselves to political prob- 
lems conunected with imperial unity, the 
Unionists to economic considerations. Lib- 
erals and Unionists differed in policies con- 
cerning the methods which ought to be fol- 
lowed to strengthen imperial ties. Obvi- 
ously neither party could advocate imperial 
disintegration. Whereas both parties de- 
nied political rights for the non-European 
majority, the author inquires into the prob- 
lem of whether the Liberals were conscious 
of any obligations of trusteeship toward 
the native, colored, and Indian populations 
of South Africa. 

The Liberals condemned but supported 
the war in South Africa and afterwards 
worked for a reconciliation with the Dutch. 
Campbell-Bannerman, as leader of the 
party (returned. to power in 1906), had 
the responsibility for the constitutional 


settlement whereby responsible government ' 


came to the ex-Boer republics, Winston 
Churchill, who became Lord Elgin’s Un- 
dersecretary in the Colonial Office, had a 
part to play in reversing the policy of 
Chamberlain and Lyttleton. , The British 
were singularly fortunate in having a man 
such as Botha with whom to deal. 
‘Resolute Sir Alfred Milner, the high 
commissioner during and immediately after 
the South African war, might be expected 
to be the villain of the piece. Instead, tHe 
author presents favorably his economic and 
social policies. There is no condemnation 
of Milner, no tracing of the heated debates 
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of 1906 wherein he narrowly escaped a di- 
rect vote of censure in Parliament for the 
bringing in for the gold mines of the thou- 
sands of Chinese laborers whom the Lib- 
erals repatriated 
VERNON J. PURYEAR 
University of California 
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HERBERT S, DINERSTEIN. Communism and 
the Russian Peasant; Leon Gourt and 
HERBERT S. DINERSTEIN. Moscow in 
Crisis: Two Studies in Soviet Controls. 
Pp. xviii, 254. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1955. $4.50. 


Soviet Russia is held up by Communists 
and sympathizers as a model economic 
system, but paradoxically Soviet attitude 
makes it impossible for others to emulate 
it. No one can follow a model if he is 
not allowed to see how it is put together 
and how it works. The general practical 
results are bound to become known sooner 
or later,-but not the reasons for success 
or failure. Mr. Dinerstein’s study throws 
much light precisely on the working of the 
agrarian sector, and while he can add noth- 
ing new to the facts and figures revealed 
with such startling frankness two years ago 
in the speeches of Malenkov and Khrush- 
chev, he adds light and shadows to the 
-picture by filling it in from the human 
side. Mr Dinerstein, who is responsible 
for the first section, has used original 
sources and also interviews with undis- 
closed Russian visitors and refugees to such 
good effect that everyone can now see why 
a collettivized system cannot work in a 
sector in which human labor, individual 
effort, and care is the first condition for 
good production. , 

Much of the attention of those respon- 
sible for agriculture, both at the center 
and locally, had therefore to be continually 
devoted to incentives and rewards. Their 
efforts at times had actually the paradoxi- 
cal result that in the past heavier burdens 
„were laid upon the more efficient kolkhozes 
than upon the lazy ones. It is not surpris- 
ing to discover that the system also bred 
a multitude of officials and agencies, and 
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that these in turn called for elaborate ar- 
rangements for verifying their activities 
and results. As an essay in popular atti- 
tudes towards government and official 
policy, the first study would seem to sug- 


` gest that neither ıs solidly established on 


the land. It is just as well, therefore, to 
have the corrective of the second essay, 
the joint work of Mr. Dinerstein and. Mr. 
Gouré—an intensive examination of condi- 
tions and attitudes when the Germans were 
outside Moscow—with its firm conclusion 
that “at the height of the crisis the ma- 
jority of the population of Moscow did not 
rebel against their rulers” and, what is 
more, “had no intention of doing so.” 
Both these summaries of contemporary 
evidence were well worth putting together 
and the work has evidently been done with 
great care. One adds, therefore, with some 


regret that the brief historical Introduction ' 


does not reach the same standard and in 
some respects is actually misleading. To 
say that during the nineteenth century 
those who wanted westernization were in- 
evitably driven. towards revolution is to 
overlook that the most numerous and re- 
lentless revolutionaries were Slavophiles. 
In view of the failure which Mr. Diner- 
stein’s essay describes, it is also mislead- 
ing to say that except in the immediate 
postrevolutionary period there was no 
heart-searching within the party as to the 
soundness of Soviet policy; what then was 
the meaning of the whole Trotskyite 
“heresy,” of the fearful trials and purges 
of the thirties, and indeed of the far-reach- 
ing changes in persons and policy since 
Stalin’s death? On a point of detail, but 
an important one, it is inaccurate that the 
mir was essentially to be found only on 
lands owned by the Crown or by monas- 
teries; and as regards Siberia, where it is 
said to have been weak, it is a remarkable 
fact that the peasants who migrated to 
Siberia, legally or mostly illegally, gener- 
ally organized themselves into a mir even 
where land was not scarce, just as they did 
after the Bolshevik revolution on land they 
took over from private landlords. That 
egalitarian and communal tradition had 
strong roots among the peasants, and yet 


it has not proved a steppingstone to 
agrarian collectivism. 
) Dav MITRANY 
Oxford, England 


LEONARD ScHaPRo The Origin of the 
Communist Autocracy: Political Oppo- 
sition in the Soviet State, First Phase, 
1917-1922. Pp. xvii, 397. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1955. 
$7.00. 

The peculiar persuasiveness of power and 
success makes many contemporary his- 
torians vulnerable to the official and widely 
spread versions of the victorious. But the 
truths of the defeated, which are always a 
Significant part of the over-all historical 
truth and a key to its meaning, have to be 
sought in obscure pamphlets, scattered 
leaflets, stifled and muted cries. It is- these 
truths of the defeated that Leonard Scha- 
piro’s remarkable study brings back into 
the picture of the Russian revolutions of 
1917 and the subsequent rise qf Communist 
autocracy and totalitarianism. 

Mr. Schapiro’s style is quiet and dispas- 
sionate. His skill in exhuming what has 
been buried under successive layers of de- . 
feat, dispersion, calumny and oblivion is 
such that the documentation speaks for it- 
self and affords the reader the pleasure of 
keeping several jumps ahead of the author 
in deriving his own conclusions. 

The organization of the work is quite 
simple. Part’ I deals with the democratic 
February Revolution of 1917, and the fatal 
weaknesses of the Provisional Government 
arising from its dogmatic adherence to 
total democracy in time of war and siege; 
and its superstition that the enemy of de- 
mocracy was to be found only on -the 
Right. - 

Part II surveys the fate of each of the 
opposition parties after the Bolsheviks have 
overthrown the Provisional Government 
and seized power. First we watch the 
Left Social Revolutionaries prepare their 
own undoing by accepting minority dic- 
tatorship and permitting their little group 
to obscure the fact that it is really a one- 
party dictatorship. Then we watch the 
downfall of the Social Revolutionary party, 
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which had behind it the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people but perished because 
it thought that it could substitute “no- 
bility” and “service to the popular will” 
for a program of using its majority to take 
power. Next we follow the fortunes of 
the Menshevik Social Democrats, handi- 
capped by their dogmatic acceptance of the 
Bolshevik “revolution” and of the Soviet 
“legality” which the Communist ruling 
party no longer respected. The Menshe- 
viks “perished without firing a shot,” yet 
the state propaganda machine branded 
them as “counter-revolutionists and White- 
Guardists,”’ and only recently Professor 
Carr’s history has retailed the official ver- 
sion that they were outlawed because they 
were unwilling to accept “Soviet legality.” 

Part IN surveys the fate of each of the 
Communist groups which accepted party 
dictatorship yet fancied they could keep 
democracy alive inside a dictatorial, mi- 
nority party. These prepared their own 
undoing; the police they had sanctioned 
and even urged on against all other groups 
and parties finally entered the Communist 
party to exterminate the heretics who in- 
sisted on taking seriously the original ideals 
and programs of Communism which had 
been used to win power. | 

Only in Part IV does Mr Schapiro sug- 
gest his own conclusions. But it is the 
triumph of his method of presentation that 
these almost seem superfluous, for the facts 
and documents themselves have already 
presented with the rigor of a syllogism the 
conclusion that this outlawing of all other 
parties and of inner party democracy in 
the minority ruling party is the obverse of 
the rise of the Communist autocracy and 
of Communist totalitarianism. From this 
inner connection between obverse and re- 
verse of a unitary historical process comes 
the lengthy dual title of the book. 

Bertram D. WOLFE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Donatp W. Treapcotp. Lenin and his 
Rivals: The Siruggle for Russas Fu- 
ture, 1898-1906. Pp. 291. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1955. $5.00. 

This is a book on the growth and de- 
velopment of political parties in Russia. 

Whereas in most countries parties arose 
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only after a parliament had been estab- 
lished, in Russia parties came into being 
before the establishment of the Duma in 
1905-06. The parties according to the au- 
thor arose out of the efforts of the intelli- 
gentsia “to set the people free” from the 
autocracy of the Tsars They had their 
origin in Herzen’s exhortation to go “to 
the people” and spread the gospel of po- 
litical enlightenment. The leaders of the 
movement were filled with concepts of po- 
litical parties taken directly from the West. 
Objectives were “framed in purely western 
terms like ‘constitution,’ ‘legislative assem- 
bly, ‘universal suffrage’ and the ‘free- 
doms,’ concepts with whose embodiment 
Russia was almost wholly unacquainted” 
(p. 57). 

The transition of Populism, which is 
equated with peasant socialism, into the 
Social Revolutionary movement led by 
Chernov is given in detail. Chapters are 
then devoted to the formation of the So- 
cial Democratic party, and how this split 
into the ‘Menshevik and Bolshevik wings 
The Liberal party under Miliukov was also 
plagued by division. The differences be- 
tween these various groups in regard to 
theory and tactics are not always easily 
discernible. The one thing which all the 
groups had in common was opposition to 
the government. It was the cement which, 
to use the terminology of a later period, 
led to the first Popular Front in 1905. 
But even at this time Lenin, who consid- 
ered the Tsar defeated, had come to center 
his attention on the Liberals as his chief 
enemies. The Kadets were the first to 
discover that it was not possible to co- 
operate with the Bolsheviks. 

To be definite and precise on indefinite 
things is not proper, and the origins of po- 
litical parties are never clear cut. Never- 
theless, even within these limitations the 
author does not seem to achieve an over-all 
picture. This book is for the specialist, 
and it is easy to get lost in the detail. All 
too often men as well as minor events in 
Russian affairs, which wil not be known 
to the general reader, are mentioned with- 
out explanation. The author, for example, 
repeatedly refers to a “Four-Tail Con- 
stituent Assembly” and “Four-Tail Suf- 
frage,” but does not explain until page 131 
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that this stands for universal, equal, secret, 
and direct suffrage. Tsar Nichloas IT by 
the way took office in November 1894 
rather than in January 1895 (p. 20). Foot- 
notes are grouped in the back of the book, 
but there is no separate bibliography. An 
appendix gives a list of the principal con- 
ferences of various political organizations. 
E. C. HELMREICH 
Bowdoin College 


Joun A. Armstronc Ukrainian National- 
ism, 1939-1945. Pp. xi, 322. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1955. 
$5.00. 


The idea of nationalism has had its day, 
and today we may be witnessing its dodm, 
for it is being mangled and mutilated 
by the cosmopolitan-minded intelligentsia 
partly because the idea eloquently elabo- 
rated by Mazzini is often misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. One hardly hears Maz- 
zini mentioned in this connection; instead, 
we usually have the idea coupled with 
racialism, chauvinism, fascism and nazism. 
Recently the nationalism engendered and 
nursed by small nationality groups has been 
studied. Mr. Armstrong’s book, issued for 
the Russian Institute of Columbia Univer- 
sity, is such a study. 

The author traces the origin of national- 
ism among the Ukrainians and finds that 
the idea struck root rather late. Only in 
World War I it took definite shape in ‘the 
minds of certain leaders, but they were at 
odds both as to the goals of Ukrainian na- 
tionalism and their realization. That was 
one reason why the short-lived independent 
Ukraine (1918-20) had the support of only 
one nationalist faction. After 1920 the 
country was sovietized and nationalism 
should have disappeared. During the. in- 
terwar years, however, it was nursed and 
kept very much alive, thanks to the in- 
human policies of the Kremlin. At the 
outbreak of the last war nationalist lead- 
ers, both in the Soviet Union and those in 
the ‘West, hoped to realize their long cher- 
ished dream. Until the outbreak of Nazi- 
Soviet hostilities they paid heavily in the 
Soviet Ukraine for the ideas they held. 
Thereafter they hoped to see the day of 
Ukraine’s liberation. All nationalist groups 
were willing to help the Germans to free 


their compatriots from the Soviet yoke, 
but Nazi leaders were not ready to have 
the Ukrainians fight with the Germans side 
by side; this was against the Nazi creed. 
Worse was to follow when some 2,000,000 
Ukrainians were conscripted in labor force 
for work in Germany and in the West. 
This caused bitter resentment, but poor 
Ukrainians were not in position to defy 
German authorities In 1943 when Ger- 
mans were losing ground in the Ukraine 
many nationalist leaders were caught in the 
Soviet net. Those able to flee with the re- 
treating German forces still looked for- 
ward to the eventual liberation of the 
Ukraine. Some had put great faith in the 
Atlantic Charter As late as January of 
1945 there were several hundred thousand 
Ukrainians fighting against the Red army, 
but as the war drew to its close, a part of 
this force surrendered to the Western pow- 
ers, and, as they were not subject to the 
Soviet Union, we did not commit the error 
of turning them over.to Soviet authorities. 

The author states that the “Ukrainian 
nationalism is but one thread in the im- 
mense tapestry of the Second World War.” 
He could have added that it is a red, 
bloody thread, which is well described in 
minute details and fully, if somewhat cum- 
bersomely, documented. 

A, O. SARKISSIAN 
Library of Congress 


Jozer Letrricn, History of Modern Slo- 
vaksa. Pp. 329. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1955. $500 


This is a succinct, clear and well-docu- 
mented political history of a small nation 
which occupies a strategic position be- 
tween the Polish plain to the north and 
the Hungarian plain to the south. The au- 
thor is a Slovak lawyer who was chairman 
of the Slovak Democratic party which was 
opposed equally to the Communists and to 
the separatists, the latter favoring a sepa- 
rate Slovak state In the first postwar 
elections in 1946 the Slovak Democratic 
party gained 62 per cent of the votes cast 
in the province. 

Students of power politics will be inter- 
ested in the first place, in Mr. Lettrich’s 
account of the struggle between the Slovak 
Democrats and the Communists which 
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shows on a small scale the tactics used by 
the latter, and the role played by their 
fellow-travelers. These tactics finally lead 
to the coup d’état of February 1948 when 
Czechoslovakia became a Soviet satrapy. 
‘Despite the majority support enjoyed by 
the democrats, the Communists surpassed 
them by their aggressive and well-planned 
line of action as well as by the fact that 
they held effective power. As Mr. Lettrich 
points out, the Communists in Slovakia 
controlled the army, the police, the parti- 
sans, and the armed workers’ militia “from 
the instant the first Soviet troops had en- 
tered Czechoslovak territory.” The demo- 
cratic front’s weakness was also due to the 
heterogeneity of its component elements, 
and as a consequence, due to the Commu- 
nist Putsch, the Democratic party ceased 
to exist (p 260) In spite of this, Dr. 
Lettrich advocates, at the end of his book, 
the necessity of the reconstruction of 
Czechoslovakia on the basis of equality of 
the partners Czechs, Slovaks and Ruthe- 
nians, thus excluding both the system of 
centralization and the separatist chimera of 
a Central-European federation. 

Three chapters in Mr. Lettrich’s book 
deal with the last hundred years of Slovak 
history. The first deals with the despotic 
Magyar régime, lasting until 1918, which 
oppressed the Slovaks from a political, cul- 
tural, and economic standpoint The latter 
was reflected in a large emigration, directed 
particularly to the United States. The re- 
markable development of Slovakia achieved 
in all fields, during the first Czechoslovak 
Republic (1918 to 1938), is summed up in 
Mr. Lettrich’s evaluation: “The twenty 
years of the Czechoslovak Republic were 
the finest in Slovak history.” 

The period since 1938 is the main topic 


of the book. Mr. Lettrich describes the’ 


turbulent development of the Slovak Peo- 
ple’s party which under the leadership of 
Jozef Tiso finally led to the separation of 
Slovakia from the already mutilated Re- 
public and the establishment of a puppet 
Slovak state, cast in the opprobrious Hitler 
mold. There is also an interesting descrip- 
tion of the unsuccessful Slovak uprising of 
1944. 

This background largely explains the di- 
vision of the Slovaks into three camps— 
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democrats, separatists and Communists— 
which will constitute one of the main ob- 
stacles to a reconstruction of Slovakia 
should Communist tyranny come to an end. 
This, according to Mr. Lettrich, should 
take place within the framework of a 
Czechoslovak Republic, based on the prin- 
ciple of equality of the three people that 
inhabit it—Czechs, Slovaks and Ruthe- 
nians. He is equally opposed to a cen- 
tralistic régime in the hands of the Czechs 
and to the revised aspirations of the sepa- 
ratists, according to which there would be 
an “independent” Slovakia which would be 
member of a supposed Central European 
federation. According to Mr. Lettrich the 
separatists in demanding the destruction of 
the viable Czechoslovak entity are going 
counter to European development which 
moves from the emsting small, medium, 
and large states towards an ultimate Eu- 
ropean union. 

VLASTIMIL KYBAL _ 

New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


Georce W. F. HALLGARTEN. Hitler, Reichs- 
wehr und Industrie: Zur Geschichte der 
Jahre 1918-1935. Pp. 139 Frankfurt 
am Main, Germany: Europäische Ver- 
lagsanstalt, 1955. D.M. 750 cloth; 4.80 

' paper. 

This monograph is an historical study of 
Hitler’s relations with the German army 
and industry from 1918 to 1935 The first 
part is concerned with Hugo Stinnes, Gen- 
eral von Seeckt, and Hitler. It is based 
upon documents from Seeckt’s papers, for- 
merly in the army archives ‘at Potsdam, 
and documents from the general records 
of the American Department of State, now 
in the National Archives, Washington. ‘The 
second part of this study, Hitler and the 
German Heavy Industry, is largely a trans- 
lation of an article which Dr. Hallgarten 
published in an American journal in 1952. 
A number of American and German docu- 
ments supplement the text, and the au- 
thor’s scholarly footnotes enable the reader 
to note the sources for every important 
statement of fact. 
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This study throws new light on the 
French invasion of the Ruhr, Hitler’s plan 
for a march on Berlin, and General von 
Seeckt’s dream -of establishing a reaction- 
ary dictatorship in the autumn of 1923. 
Especially valuable are the author’s con- 
clusions concerning this complex of in- 
trigues, negotiations, and quarreling fac- 
tions. It may be noted that the author 
has not used the frank revelations which 
Seeckt made when he visited the United 
States nor certain sources that would have 
indicated reserves of strength, which the 
Weimar Republic had available in the 
crises of 1923. 

The author observes that the end of 
Hitler Germany and the rise of new inter- 
national conflicts after 1945 have revived 
many of the basic questions of 1923. 
Again we are confronted with the problem 
of creating a democratic German army, a 
viable democracy for a united Germany, 
and a party system which can co-operate 
with the Western democracies. Dr. Hal- 
garten has doubts about the present plan 
for rearmament, which is perhaps the most 
crucial issue of the German Republic. 
Moreover he notes that the German heavy 
industry is far stronger now than it was 
in 1923. The steel kings, the coal barons, 
and the various other manufacturers are 
again in control of a vast industrial em- 
pire, which has recovered its former place 
in the world market. Will it support or 
undermine a democratic republic? 

The second part of this book is a bril- 
liant study of Hitler’s relations with the 
German heavy industry and especially of 
the financial support which many industrial 
leaders gave to Hitler and his movement. 
The principal supporters were the directors 
of the great banks, Hjalmar Schacht, the 
group of industrialists in the United Steel- 
works, and the directors of the chemical 
industry. “Although Hitler was strongly 
supported from the funds of the industrial- 
ists,” concludes Dr. Hallgarten, “one can- 
not say that they had ‘made’ his move- 
ment.” 

Rates H. Lurz 

Stanford University 


Jonn L. Strep (Ed). Devs Diary: The 
Record of Nasi Conspiracy and Aggres- 
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sion. Pp. xv, 236. Yellow Springs, O.: 

Antioch Press, 1955. $3.75. 

The reality of Communist imperialism 
has forced the free nations to include Ger- 
many into the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and other defensive arrange- 
ments. If ten years ago anyone had dared 
to predict that by 1955 Germany would 
become one of the main bulwarks against 
the flood of aggressive expansion, his po- 
litical foresight and sanity would have been 
seriously questioned. Yet the Soviet Un- 
ion managed to bring about this funda- 
mental change of events by a series of 
reckless aggressions and threats of aggres- 
sion. As a result, German military strength 
is not only tolerated by the Western Pow- 
ers which vanquished her. in World War 
D, but the Germans are asked to rearm 
as fast as possible and as intensively as 
possible. It would be grossly unfair to see 
in this volte-face of Western policy any 
Machiavellian scheming or, much less, pro- 
fascist sympathy; not Eisenhower and 
Churchill, but Stalin and Molotov are the 
authors of German rearmament. 

Yet the danger of accepting the practical 
necessity of German rearmament in the 
present world crisis lies in forgetting all 
too soon and all too completely what the 
German people did, and stood for, only a 
short ten or fifteen years ago. Professor 
Stipp has therefore performed a valuable 
service in editing, at this time, the Devil’s 
Diary: The Record of Nazi Conspiracy 
and Aggression. The book is a collection 
of key excerpts from the monumental. col- 
lection published by the United States 
Government after World War II under the 
title Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression, and 
containing the basic evidence used against 
the German war criminals at the Nurem- 
berg trials. However, as the average size 
of these volumes (nine in all, with addi- 
tional supplements) runs over a thousand 
pages, only specialists have so far been 
able to comb through the mass of mate- 
rial. Professor Stipp’s slim volume of 
slightly over 200 pages is not meant to be 


: a Readers Digest version of the many 


thousands of pages on which it is based, 
and the scholar will have to go back to 
the multi-volume original edition of the 
United States Government. Yet even the 
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short excerpts supplied in the present: an- 
thology are quite sufficient to indicate the 
character of German policy prior to, and 
during, World War I. The book opens 
with the famous “Hossbach Notes,” which 
show—in Hitler’s own testimony—how, in 
1937, Germany planned a war of conquest 
while publicly professing peaceful inten- 
tions. With typical German Grimdlichkeit 
all steps of conquest were laid out well in 
advance In the subsequent chapters Pro- 
fessor Stipp shows—always in the words 
of the Germans themselves—how they 
planned the annexation of Austria, the 
Sudeten crisis, the disintegration and colo- 
nization of Czechoslovakia, the invasion of 
Poland, the attack against Denmark and 
Norway, the violation of Holland and Bel- 
gium, the frustrated plans against England, 
and, finally, the most fatal decision of Ger- 
many’s war lords, the invasion of Russia. 
What makes the record so gruesome is that 
it is based enitrely on German documents 
and statements of German leaders. Any 
commentary would merely weaken the 
effect. 

Since the translation of the German 
_ documents was done at top speed, it is re- 

grettable that Professor Stipp decided not 
to change obvious lapses of elegance or ac- 
curacy. Thus, Parteibewegung (p. 43) is 
rendered as “Movement Party,” which is 
both wrong and slightly confusing. How- 
ever, these are minor blemishes in an 
otherwise useful book. 

WILLIAM EBENSTEIN 
Princeton University 


Mitton Maver. They Thought They 
Were Free: The Germans, 1933-45. Pp. 
mi, 346. Chicago, Il.: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. $4.75. 

When Milton Mayer, a writer from Chi- 
cago, paid his first, brief, and only visit to 
postwar Germany, he gathered the mate- 
rial for the larger part of his book. In a 
Hessian town at whose University he lec- 
tured as an American guest professor he 
had many talks with ten man who once 
were members of the Nazi party. “As an 
American, an American of German descent, 
a Jew, a newspaperman,’ Mr. Mayer 
writes, he wanted to find out “what the 
Nazi had been and how he got that way.” 
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Happily, Mr. Mayer differs from the many 
American intellectuals who—despite their 
proud claims of familiarity with social psy- 
chology, and despite their even prouder 
claims of freedom from prejudice—seemed 
to deal with the subject of Germany in a 
passionately prejudiced way. Mr. Mayer’s 
description of his talks with ten ex-Nazis 
and of their views, actions, lives before, 
under, and after Hitler has the ring of 
authenticity. From these talks, at least 
one facet of totalitarian reality does 
emerge 

Yet sources of misunderstanding remain 
in Mr. Mayer’s report. They are based on 
the size of his sample and the choice of his 
cross-section. Both are rather arbitrary 
and, as anyone conversant with German 
political and social geography would sus- 
pect, rather untypical. To consider his ten 
men in a particular Hessian university town 


` (pop. 42,000), as “the Nazis,” seems about 


as valid a generalization as to present the 
views and actions of ten men in, say, 
“Middletown, Mississippi” as those of “the 
Democrats” of this country, if not of “the 
Americans.” 

In a short second part, called The Ger- 
mans, the author sketches some observa- 
tions and generalizations of “German na- 
tional behavior.” With pleasant facility, 
yesterday’s Germany is compared with, and 
explained as, the new boy in the neighbor- 
hood—insecure, therefore given to bully- 
ing, painfully conscious of his own short- 
comings and weakness. The parallels Mr. 
Mayer draws between Germans and “the 
Jews” are thought-provoking, as are quite 
a few of his other—not necessarily prov- 
able or valid—random remarks. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Mayer in the third 
and topical part of his book turns from an 
amateur anthropologist in the field taking 
notes about a strange people, and from a 
writer of stimulating aperçu, into a po- 
litical pundit. In a discourse on present- 
day American and German policies, he 
warns against West German rearmament 
in defense against Communism and against 
America’s support of West Germany. Ap- 
parently, his bitter denunciations are 
mainly based on a few newspaper clippings 
(with the political character and reliability 
of the quoted sources often badly mistaken, 
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such as when he introduces the very lib- 


eral Frankfurter Zeitung as a “very con- 


servative” newspaper, the violently anti- 
Adenauer Frankfurter Rundschau a “pro- 
West” newspaper, and so on), and on a 
few general impressions which, though 
they were correct when he gathered them 
in 1952, have ceased being true today 
(particularly with regard to economic con- 
ditions, to a certain nostalgia for the “good 
old times” of Hitler, to the general politi- 
cal temper). . Recovery which then still 
seemed a surface mirage has in the mean- 
time proved to be a reality Readers, I 
hope, will come to distrust Mr. Mayer’s 
evidence (much of which is factually 
wrong) after reading his statement “The 
newest wrinkle in psychoanalytic lingo is 
‘charismatic leader.” From an error of 
that kind if it would seem that Mr. Mayer, 
while he explains German society, has 
never ventured into the field of German 
sociology, nor in that of German political 
history in which the “charismatic leader” 
has been a byword since Max Weber. 

The same personal bias which leads Mr. 
Mayer to rather valuable observations on 
yesterday’s Nazis misleads him into rather 
erroneous views of the present. A con- 
vinced, doctrinaire pacifist, Mr. Mayer re- 
belled against the stereotypes circulated in 
and after the war about “the Nazis” and 
“the Germans,” and tried to come closer 
to the truth. Still a convinced doctrinaire 
pacifist today, he rebels against the pres- 
ent-time Western defense organization and 
its German link, which he tries to de- 
nounce. What emerges from his protest is 
only a parochial editorial lacking famili- 
arity with foreign facts. 

Norsert MUHLEN 
New York, N Y. 


Ricwarp K. ULLMANN and Sm STEPHEN 
Kunc-Hatt, German Parhaments: A 
Study of the Development of Repre- 
sentative Institutions in Germany. Pp. 
iv, 162. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1954. $4.00. 

This is an important book primarily be- 
cause it fills a gap in the literature on Ger- 
man political institutions. It offers ex- 
tensive proof that contrary to widespread 
belief, Germans have had some forms of 


representative institutions at least as long 
as their Anglo-Saxon cousins, and that, 
therefore, it would be incorrect to say that 
the conception of representative government 
is foreign to German thought. To be sure, 
the authors attach a rather broad inter- 
pretation to the term “representative gov- 
ernment is foreign to German thought. To 
be sure, the authors attach a rather broad 
interpretation to the term “representative,” 
including in their account distinctly unrep- 
resentative parliamentary bodies of earlier 
German history and excluding some of the 
lesser, but no less interesting parliaments 
that existed from time to time in certain 
principalities and dukedoms. Nevertheless, 
the book calls to mind that if democracy 
in Germany has an unsatisfactory record 
~of performance, this was not because Ger- 
man representative institutions lacked his- 
torical antecedents. 

The line of German, and for that matter 
British, parliamentary institutions is traced 
back to the “oak-woods of Germany,” the 
Teutonic assemblies of freemen in earliest 
German history. Throughout the succeed- 
ing periods, the era of feudal and then im- 
perial estates, there are evidences of the 
practice of representative government. The 
trend culminates in the ill-fated liberal 
revolution of the 1840’s. Beginning with 
that tragedy, the line of representative in- 
stitutions then moves in cycles, emphatic 
and pronounced for a period, then obliter- 
ated by counter-revolutionary pressures, re- 
appearing again only to run once more into 
a reactionary cataclysm. The story is 
brought up to date with the discussion of 
the parliamentary institutions in the two 
competing republics of present-day Ger- 
many. One might add, largely because the 
authors do not with sufficient emphasis, 
that the so-called German Democratic Re- 
public of East Germany is as unrepre- 
sentative as some of the diets in Ger- 
many’s feudal past. à 

When it comes to pointing up some of 
the reasons why German representative in- 
stitutions failed to acquire the solidity and 
permanence of a House of Commons, the 
authors are not consistently convincing or 
complete in their coverage. Perhaps, they 
should not have ventured that far into the 
controversial waters of political behavior 
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analysis. Their contribution would not 
have been less welcome had they restricted 
themselves to a purely historical account 
of the structural and procedural aspects of 
German representative institutions. 
Henry L. BRETTON 
University of Michigan 


BRIAN CHAPMAN. The Prefect and Provin- 
cial France. Pp. 246. London: George 
Alen and Unwin (distributed by the 
Macmillan Company, New York), 1955. 
$4.25. 

Mr. Chapman, with two books on French 
local government published in quick suc- 
cession, is well on the way to becoming the 
world’s leading authority on the subject. 
His earlier volume, somewhat broader in 
scope than the present one, filled such a 
vacuum that it was promptly translated 
into French. This second work likewise 
has no real’ competitor in any language. 

Nonspecialists are likely to feel that an 
entire book devoted to the prefectoral corps 
offers more information than they want or 
need. The serious student of French gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, will find this 
study of real value. So many aspects of 
local hfe are linked in some fashion with 
the prefecture that a clear understanding 
of the prefects’ unique role is essential. 
Mr. Chapman has pulled together a great 
deal of detailed information, which he pre- 
sents in sober, lucid fashion. If anything 
is lacking, perhaps it is the human element. 
Occasionally, Mr. Chapman does enliven 
his analysis with brief examples of the 
problems faced by the prefects in their 
multifold relations with the politicians, the 
ministry of interior, the mayors and local 
councils, and the general public. The more 
frequent use of such case studies might 
have leavened the mass of administrative 
detail, ‘ 

Mr. Chapman is, on the whole, a de- 
fender of the prefects against their many 
critics. He contends that the corps has 
done its job well—better, indeed, than the 
politicians, whose “freedom to be irrespon- 
sible is often due to the Prefects effi- 
ciency.” He approves the government’s 
recent decrees which broaden the prefects’ 
powers at the expense of the central ad- 
ministration in Paris. On the other hand, 
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he is skeptical about the transfer.of more 
local authority to elective bodies or off- 
cials, in the Anglo-Saxon tradition. A dec- 
ade ago, pressure for more local self-gov- 
ernment was great enough to get the prin- 
ciple of decentralization written into the 
new constitution; but Mr. Chapman be- 
lieves that this article will remain a dead 
letter. Indeed, he argues that “a strong 
and active Prefectoral Corps is the best 
way of retaming ... the virility of local 
government,” since any reduction in the 
prefects’ power would probably strengthen 
the ministries in Paris rather than the local 
governmental units. 

A few minor errors detract little from 
this thorough and judicious study. It 
should remain for a good many years the 
standard work on the subject. 

Gorpon WRIGHT 

University of Oregon 


J. M. THompson. Louis Napoleon and the 
Second Empire. Pp. 342. New York: 
Noonday Press, 1955. $4.50. 


“Machiavelli himself . . . would have 
had nothing but praise for the Second of 
December.” Such was the enthusiastic 
judgment of the Empress Eugénie on the 
coup by which Louis Napoleon gained the 
mastery of France. But later historians 
have been less positive; they have found 
it difficult to assess not merely this par- 
ticular incident but, in fact, the entire Sec- 
ond Empire and its enigmatic Man of Des- 
tiny. Was Louis’ regime merely an illegal 
despotism by a second-rate imitator and 
was .its destruction in 1870 simply the 
working of inevitable justice, or were there 
solid achievements and noble ideals, and 
was the whole fabric destroyed by forces 
which not even a Man of Destiny could 
control? 

J. M. Thompson, the British historian 
of the French Revolution and the First 
Empire, is the latest scholar to attempt a 
portrait of Louis Napoleon—‘a fascinating 
but puzzling character.” His study is more 
a biography of the man than a history of 
the times, and it is better on politics and 
diplomacy than on economics. Aside.from 
the addition of many details based upon 
his intensive use of English source mate- 
rials, Thompson does not—and doubtless 
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did not intend to—reach any striking new 
interpretations Nor does he present many 
final judgments although he does demon- 
strate, once again, that the problem of the 
Second Empire is too complex for easy 
answers or facile generalizations. 

Napoleon ITI emerges as an idealist who 
believed in both repression and progress, a 
dictator whose rule suffered from his own 
lethargy and later ill health, a fatalist who 
trusted in his “star” but who was often 
guilty of star gazing, a conspirator who re- 
lied too heavily on bad friends, a Hamlet 
who was too weak to accomplish the deeds 
he knew were necessary. But, like vir- 
tually every modern biographer of the 
Emperor, Thompson is compassionate in 
his estimate. Louis Napoleon was not 
merely a despot. “At the back of all his 
twists and turns ... he held close in his 
mind and warm in his heart the will to be 
great and the wish to do good” Because 
of his basic integrity of mind and gener- 
osity of purpose, “he must be judged, if 
at all, by the ends he tried to win more 
than by the means he took to win them.” 

Thompson’s unique contribution is that 
he comes to the Second Empire after years 
of studying the First. It is all too tempt- 
ing for the twentieth-century historian to 
see 1848 as a great watershed in European 
history and, hence, to rely on recent an- 
alogies—to compare Louis Napoleon to 
Mussolini and his draining marshes, to 
Hitler and his rigging of plebiscites, and 
to Wilson and his faith in nationalities. 
Thompson, however, rightfully emphasizes 
Louis’ indebtedness to and dependence 
upon the example of the first Napoleon. 
“This was a life ruled from first to last 
by a great name,” he writes. ‘Louis’ poli- 
tical aims never strayed far from what he 
had learnt from meditating. on the career 
of Napoleon” Thus, to cite but one ex- 
ample, because Louis erroneously inter- 
preted the acte additionel of the Hundred 
Days, his own Liberal Empire was “a mis- 
interpretation of the First Empire in the 
light of 1815” and, hence, a failure. Be- 
cause Thompson’s book is oriented toward 
the early nineteenth century and not to- 
ward the twentieth, it is, therefore, one of 
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the most significant of recent studies of 
Louis Napoleon and his empire. 
R. D. CHALLENER 
Princeton University 


Et F. Hecxscser. An Economic History 
of Sweden ‘Translated by Göran Ohlin. 
Pp. xii, 308 Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1954. $500. 
Professor Heckscher, perhaps the great- 

est of economic historians, has been known 

chiefly for his studies of mercantilism and 
the Continental System. Yet the work that 
absorbed him most, and which his death in 

1952 prevented him from completing in its 

multi-volume form, was the economic his- 

tory of his native Sweden. In 1941 he 
published a one-volume abridgement; this 

Svenskt Arbete och Liv has now been ex- 

cellently translated for an English-reading 

audience. 

Some of Sweden’s uniqueness is salutary 
for such a study: Sweden has the earliest 
and most complete statistical records of 
any country; population figures began in 
1721 and became especially thorough in 
1749. This was the work of the clergy, 
who may have paid little heed to the social 
gospel, but who pioneered in social statis- 
tics Such records, plus the financial ac- 
counts of government and private estates, 
make possible enlightening comparisons 
such as that of food budgets and caloric 
consumption in the sixteenth century and 
the twentieth century, and of harvests, 
prices, and foreign trade. 

The book treats well the peculiar aspects 
of Swedish development—the minting of 
the huge and heavy sheets of copper 
money, the alienation of crown lands to 
the nobility and the sudden reversion with 
its accompatiying effect of restoring free- 
dom to the peasants, the Swedish applica- 
tion of mercantilism with a special empha- 
sis on private enterprise, and so forth. 
Until after 1870 Sweden was relatively 
backward economically; she has become 
one of the most prosperous nations. This 
transformation gives her story special in- 
terest. 

Heckscher’s breadth ‘of knowledge con- 
cerning the economic history of Europe 
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and the United States gives force to his 
generalizations and period characteriza- 
tions; even more important is his acquaint- 
ance with economic theory, for he was a 
man thoroughly qualified in each of the 
fields which his discipline straddled. He 
used economic theory to give meaning to 
history, and he used historical method to 
give validity to theory. For him historic 
fact was essential, especially “secular sta- 
tistical time series.” Richness of material 
and the insight of the author combine 
therefore to give this study both historical 
significance and an immediate relation to 
universals. Heckscher had a genius for 
putting his finger on the vital issue and 
for finding the relevant evidence. The 
book has been given added value by a final 
chapter on the period since 1914 by his 
son, Professor Gunnar Heckscher, and by 
a forty-page evaluation of Heckscher’s 
total work by Alexander Gerschenkron. 
FRANKLIN D. Scorr 
Northwestern University 


Giovanni Scueprs. J Sistemi elettorali: 
Teoria-Tecnica-Legislazioni positive. Pp. 
lxiii, 249, 356*. Empoli, Italy: Editrice 
Caparrini, 1955. , 4000 re. 


Francesco ComMpaGNA and VITTORIO DE 
Capraris: Geografa delle elezioni ital- 
ione dal 1946 al 1953. (II Mulino.) 
Pp. 71. Bologna, Italy: S.p.A. Poligrafici 
“Il Resto del Carlino,” 1954. 300 Bre. 


Professor Schepis, who teaches statistics 
at the University of Rome and is, at the 
same time, connected with the Italian Min- 
istry of the Interior as a specialist in elec- 
toral systems, has set himself the goal of 
presenting a factual exposition of the vari- 
ous systems of voting which compete for 
attention in the democratic ‘world. The 
first section of his carefully written volume 
deals with the “theory and technique of 
electoral systems” It does not limit itself 
to the major forms of the majority system 
and of proportional representation, but 
treats, in detail, the deviations from the 
major principles of each, as well as systems 
which aim at being a mixture of both. 
These systems are important ingredients of 
recent discussions, and of recent legislation, 
in Continental Europe, not to mention the 
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continued application of the single-non- 
transferable vote in Japan. 

The second section presents the major 
features of electoral legislation in all major, 
and most of the minor, countries of the 
world. Professor Schepis approaches this 
task with a keen appreciation for the ac- 
tual effects of a particular system, always 
probing below the surface. Thus, he 
rightly characterizes the German electoral 
systems of 1949 and 1953 as “preponder- 
antly proportional,” concessions to the ma- 
jority principle which they contain being 
too small to justify the assertion, made 
so frequently, that these laws constitute 
a half and half combination of the two 
major systems. 

These advantages make Professor 
Schepis’ volume an excellent up-to-date 
handbook of electoral legislation. The 
question is whether he might not have 
gone beyond this in order to present, on 
the model of the two ‘volumes published 
by Karl Braunias in 1932 (the usefulness 
of which is attested by the fact that they 
had to be reprinted recently, although they 
were out of date in regard to many de- 
tails), evaluation of the actual implications 
of the various electoral systems. Braunias 
applied this principle also to his country 
by country treatment of actual legislation. 
That method makes possible, in the first 
place, critical analysis of the terms used 
which, in this field, is all important, be- 
cause accepting the terminology of  con- 
sistent supporters of one electoral system 
or the other means accepting their major 
conclusions. In the second place, Braunias 
was able to discuss the political dynamics 
of the countries with which he was deal- 
ing, which made their successive steps in 
electoral legislation more intelligible. It 
is possible that Professer Schepis, aiming 
at worldwide coverage, rather than at a 
treatment of Europe alone, did not follow 
Braunias’ approach because it would have 
meant exceeding the space available to 
him. Still, one wonders whether a co- 
operative international effort should not 
be made to supplement what Professor 
Schepis has done along the lines of an 
up-to-date, worldwide, and consistently 
systematic Braunias. 

Geografia delle elezioni italiane dal 1946 
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al 1953, the slim booklet by Compagna and 
De Caprariis sets itself ‘the goal of pro- 
moting “knowledge of the political reali- 
ties” of Italy. The authors’ analysis of 
changes in the electoral strength of the 
various Italian parties in the postwar pe- 
riod is scrupulously objective. They pre- 
sent much valuable detail, particularly so 
far as the difference between, on the one 
hand, the Center and North of Italy, and, 
on the other, the South and the Islands 
is concerned. Their most important con- 
tribution to the discussion is this analysis 
of developments in the areas most affected 
by land reform. They reach the conclu- 
sion that this reform has not been a politi- 
cal failure; that, in fact, it has managed 
to slow down the growth of Communist 
and left-wing socialist votes in the region 
concerned as a whole, and has actually 
been followed by a reduction of that vote 
in some of the communities most affected 
by the reform (pp. 52-4). In the con- 
cluding paragraphs (pp. 68-9) they step, 
in their own opinion, beyond the bounds 
of strict objectivity in order to express 
regret over the concentration of political 
strength in Italy on the Communist-Social- 
ist bloc and the Christian Democrat party, 
but they could have reached somewhat 
similar conclusions on the basis of an ex- 
position of the logical requirements of a 
party system adapted to the functional 
needs of the democratic system rather than 
to. preponderantly ideological factors. 
FERDINAND A. HERMENS 
University of Notre Dame 


Grusepre Uco Parr (Ed.). Teoria e poli- 
tica dello sviluppo economico. Pp. 567. 
Milano, Italy. Antonino Giuffré, 1954. 
3,000 lire, 


This large volume, edited by Professor 
Giuseppe Ugo Papi of the Law School of 
the University of Rome, is a symposium 
on the theme of economic development in 
its twofold aspects of theory and practice. 
The basic query deals with the deviations 
from pure theory when theory is applied 
in practice in the very complex world of 
our time. $ 

The study of this process has been stimu- 
lated and even determined by the concern 
of the United Nations over the economy 
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of backward countries, and the aid that 
the United States has generously and provi- 
dently offered them. 

Each article is preceded by a summary 
in Italian, English, and French, a symptom 
of the international mindedness that has 
developed in our day after the tragedy of 
World War Il. The ratio between good 
and evil does not change inthe historical 
process whereby humanity walks towards 
its always new destiny. 

The first three essays deal with the the- 
oretical aspect of the problem of economic 
development. A second section of this 
well-planned symposium deals with the var- 
ious factors that are at work in the field 
of economic development of backward 
countries. 

Special attention has been given to 
Southern Italy which, as is generally 
known, is industrially behind the rest of 
the country and especially of the northern 
sector where industry and commerce are 
highly developed. The United States is 
intensely interested in Southern Italy, and 
large capitals from our country have been 
invested there in the hope of stimulating 
the industrialization of the region, and thus 
achieving a higher level of economic well- 
being in which the deadly microbe of Com- 
munism will not develop. 

One of the positive characteristics of 
this book is the theoretical background on 


_which economic development has been 


studied. Special chapters have been dedi- 
cated to concepts of economic life from 
the classical thinkers (Adam Smith and 
the physiocrats) to Marx, Schumpeter, 
and contemporary thinkers. 

A broad vision of international co- 
operation is presented in the book. There 
rings in it a note of tempered optimism, 
through the consideration of the new con- 
sciousness of co-operation that has arisen 
in our time, be it in the mist of political 
considerations. 

DoMENICO VITTORINI 

University of Pennsylvania 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


A. ARTHUR SCHILLER. The Formation of 
Federal Indonesia, 1945-1949. Pp. x, 
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472, The Hague: W. Van Hoeve, 1955. 
15 Guilders. 


Professor Schiller, already an authority 
on the customary law (hukum adat) of 
Indonesia, planned to visit Holland and 
Indonesia in the spring of 1949 in order 
to study developments in the law during 
the Japanese occupation and the postwar 
period. Even before leaving Holland, it 
was becoming evident that the available 
materials were too scanty to make such a 
study -successful and this was confirmed 
after his arrival in Indonesia. 

Professor Schiller found, however, that 
there was a great deal of interest in the 
nature and structure of the future state of 
Indonesia and that the moment was ripe 
“to undertake the study of a state in the 
process of its establishment.” The final 
steps were being taken which would cul- 
minate on December 27, 1949, in the es- 
tablishment of Republik Indonesia Serikat, 
the federal Republic of the United States 
of Indonesia. A unique opportunity was 
indeed presented to trace the development 
of the federal idea and of its progress to- 
ward fruition in the years since 1945. 

History records that the resulting fed- 
eral state was of very short duration. 
Coming into existence with some twenty 
federated units, the number was reduced 
by merger to four within as many months, 
and the whole experiment collapsed with 
the creation of the unitary state of Re- 
pubhk Indonesia on August 17, 1950. His- 
tory may decide also that federalism did 
not reflect the wishes of the people and had 
little correspondence to the realities of the 
existing situation. 

All this does not detract, however, from 
the genuine value of Professor Schiller’s 
work. He has analyzed with painstaking 
industry a tremendous mass of documen- 
tary material and has assembled his con- 
clusions methodically and with meticulous 
care. In the result he has been able to 
present a study of central and local gov- 
ernments, of the distribution of powers, 
and of the administration of justice which 
will be of major interest to students of 
Indonesian history and political develop- 
ment for a long time to come. Parliamen- 
tary elections are to be held in Indonesia 
in September, and plans are being made 
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for a constituent assembly, which will be 
charged with the drafting of a Constitution 
to replace the provisional document signed 
in August, 1950. The influence of the fed- 
eral period on the structure of Indonesian 
government, already far from inconsider- 
able, may prove yet to be of even more 


significance. 
Pair W. THAYER 
School of Advanced International Studies 
of the Johns Hopkins University 
Washington, D. C. 


Rupert Emerson, and others. Represent- 
ative Government in Southeast Asia. Pp. 
vii, 197, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1955. (Issued under 
the auspices of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations.) $3.50. 


Professor Emerson’s discussion of repre- 
sentative government in Southeast Asia is 
informative, judicious, and timely. He is 
less concerned with governmental forms 
than with the ability of citizens of high 
or low degree to make their voices heard 
on public affairs and to regard their gov- 
ernments as neither remote nor alien, but 
rather as a living process in which all can 
participate on equal terms He examines 
the situation in terms of conditions pre- 
vailing locally. In separate chapters, Wil- 
lard Elsbree covers the Philippines, and 
Virginia Thompson local government. 

Democratic institutions on the Western 
pattern are alien to the traditions of South- 
east Asia. Even at the village level, where 
considerable self-government once pre- 
vailed, political vitality stemmed not from 
any atomized individualism, which equated 
all men’s votes, but rather from a highly 
structured social order now sadly in decay. 
The governing policies of the prewar col- 
onial regimes afforded little training in rep- 
resentative government save for a begin- 
ning made in the Philippines, and Burma’s 
brief experiment with self-rule. Japanese 
conquest aborted all European plans and 
stimulated nationalism rather than democ- 
racy. 

Professor Emerson stresses the encourag- 
ing postwar vogue among nationalist elite 
groups in support of constitutional forms. 
He explains it in terms of- prewar struggles 
for greater democratic privileges which 
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were regarded as touchstones of political 
progress and independence He suggests 
that if current democratic tendencies rep- 
resent nothing more than the inertia be- 
hind such long-deferred hopes, the vogue 
will inevitably disappear. But if deme- 
cratic aspirations possess sufficient vitality 
to arouse among the people an appreciation 
of their worth, and if governmental leaders 
are willing to risk the fate of their pet de- 
velopment schemes and their personal roles 
by staging free elections, then democracy 
can survive and grow. The prospects are 
exciting but not encouraging; short-cut to- 
talitarian methods provide tempting alter- 
natives i 

Each country is examined in detail. The 
Philippines are making progress despite 
serious political problems, while Thailand 
is retreating in the direction of a military 
dictatorship. ‘Burma’s U Nu is committed 
to the principle of popular sovereignty, 
and his Pyidawtha self-help program has 
encouraging possibilities. Although Indo- 
nesja is challenged by political instability 
and separatist tendencies, President Su- 
karno, lke Nu, is a staunch advocate 
of the democratic creed. The politically 
bankrupt Bao Dai regime in Vietnam can- 
not even enlist nationalism to stem the 
Communist tide much less develop a dem- 
ocratic governmental structure. Malaya is 
trying to be born as a state outside the 
matrix of nationhood. 

The authors are undogmatic and desig- 
nate many topics calling for more detailed 
study, but they are abreast of present 
knowledge and deserve a wide hearing. 

Joun F. CADY 

Ohio University 


VIRGINIA THOMPSON and RICHARD ADLOFF. 

Mmorsiy Problems in Southeast Asia. 
- Pp. viii, 295. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 

University Press, 1955. $4.00. 

The events of World War H and its 
aftermath in Southeast Asia inevitably 
conspired to rouse into active turbulence 
all the issues concerning minority groups 
and peoples which could lie largely dor- 
mant and concealed in the calmer prewar 
period. The Japanese occupation, the re- 
turn of the white man, the independence 
of India and Pakistan, the Communist take 
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over in China, and, perhaps most signifi- 
cant of all, the flowering of passionate 
nationalisms, all worked to sharpen the 
distinctions and multiply the tensions which 
must unhappily play so great a role in the 
future of this part of the world. 

It is to these events and problems that 
Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff 
have addressed themselves in the latest 
of their contributions to the hterature of 
Southeast Asia. With only occasional ref- 
erence to the remoter past, they have con- 
centrated on the developments of the last 
couple of decades and have brought their 
study as far up to date as the last minute 
news reports would allow. Although they 
have necessarily done some picking and 
choosing among the minorities with which 
they deal, on the whole they have given 
a broad interpretation to their theme and 
include much valuable material and com- 
ment on the contemporary state of affairs 
—as, for example, in relation to the activi- 
ties and attitudes of India and China and 
the politics of Southeast Asian countries— 
which a narrower reading of their task 
might have excluded. 

Nearly half the book is taken up by the 
first two chapters which deal respectively 
with the Chinese and Indians, both in 
general in the region and on a country 
by country basis. Here, as in their con- 
clusion, the authors draw a sharp distinc- 
tion between the Indians, whose numbers 
and economic importance have declined in 
Southeast Asia since the war, and the 
Chinese who, despite severe immigration 
restrictions, have forged ahead on both 
these scores as well as in political 
significance. The contrast is heightened 
by Nehru’s -conciliatory policies as com- 
pared with the more aggressive pressures 
of the Chinese Communists who have, the 
authors assert, organized the machinery 
for dealing with their overseas brethren on 
a far bigger and more efficient scale than 
did the Kuomintang. 

If the over-all outlines of the Chinese 
and Indian story are reasonably familiar, 
mewer ground is broken in the chapter 
called “Buddhists vs. Buddhists,” which 
delves into the frequently obscure recent 
history of Cambodia, Laos, and adjoining 
areas which only rarely catch the head- 
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lines. This chapter also has a useful bring- 
ing together of materials concerning the 
alleged plans of Communist China to pene- 


trate southward, particularly through the , 


utilization of a new and loose concept of 
the Thai people which offers the possibility 
of a large-scale reconstruction of much of 
mainland Southeast Asia. 

Among other minorities which are dealt 
with are Eurasians and Christians. As is 
all too often the case, it is to be regretted 
that there is no map. 

RUPERT EMERSON 

Harvard University 


ALLEN S. Watine. Soviet Policies in 
China, 1917-1924. Pp. x, 349. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1954. 
$5.50, 

Mr. Whiting’s scholarly contribution to 
the Studies of the Russian Institute of 
Columbia University is an important guide 
through the complex relations that devel- 
oped between the Soviet Union and China 
in the period between the October Revo- 
lution (1917) and the conclusion of the 
basic treaty establishing diplomatic rela- 
tions and settling other contentious issues 
(1924). As its title suggests, the study is 
developed from the point of view of Soviet 
policy and interest with respect to China, 
and the principal sources of information 
are Russian-language materials. 

Although he handles his facts most scru- 
pulously, Mr. Whiting correctly emphasizes 
that “it is not the facts but the way in 
which men view: them that conditions pol- 
icy.” Consequently, in searching for an 
understanding of the motivations of Soviet 
policy in the early years, Mr. Whiting 
points out that “far from bemg monolithic, 
the Soviet structure of the early twenties 
presents a fascinating picture of clash and 
conflict, rooted both in theoretical differ- 
ences and in political intrigue” (p 9). His 
interpretations of theoretical questions and 
his appreciation of complex political forces 
and motivations show that Mr. Whiting has 
fully mastered his subject; and his book 
is skilfully and sensitively written. 

The shift in Soviet policy from doctri- 
naire rejection of the Tsarist heritage to 
a calculated defense of some of the im- 
perialistic spoils of Tsarist policy is re- 
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flected in the repudiation, in 1920, of 
Karakhan’s pledge of the previous year to 
return the Chinese Eastern Railway “with- 
out compensation of any kind” (July 25, 
1919). Mr. Whiting sees in this repudia- 
tion an early example of the tendency of 
Soviet leaders to give higher priority to 
defense of the interests of the “Socialist 
fatherland” than to the advancement of 
world revolution, Much of his story con- 
cerns the efforts of the new Soviet leaders 
to develop imperialistic aspirations at 
China’s expense, especially after 1921; and 
Mr. Whiting helps to demolish some of the 
myths that have developed around the no- 
tion of Soviet disinterestedness. He draws 
the conclusion, well established by the doc- 
umentation, “that Soviet intentions in 1917 
and Soviet pledges in 1919 proved inopera- 
tive once Russian power became established 
in the Far East” (p. 251). 
H. ARTHUR STEINER 
University of Califorma 
Los Angeles 


MICHAEL Lrypsay. China and the Cold 
War: A Study in International Politics. 
Pp. xv, 286 Melbourne, Australia: Mel- 
bourne University Press; New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1955. $3.75. 


This rare, thoughtful book will come 
close to making conservatives and Leftists 
in the United States agree on the develop- 
ments which have taken place in the last 
six years on mainland China. The book 
is closely reasoned and .is based on the 
author’s firsthand experience of Chinese 
life, almost unparalleled among our Amer- 
ican China experts. Lord Lindsay was— 
and to some degree, still is—a sympathizer 
with the Chinese Communists, but he is an 
honorable and a rational man first and fore- 
most; his sympathies are therefore trans- 
parent and candid; his arguments are ad- 
dressed to the timeless best in the Western 
mind; he explains China with a love for 
the Chinese and, more importantly, with a 
respect for the intelligence and reasonable- 
ness of the human brain. 

It can even be said that Michael Lindsay 
is an odd bird, one of those uncommon 
Englishmen who range far places and then 
speak their heartfelt version of the truth, 
despite the noble threat of death or the 
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subtler, nastier threat of unpopularity. 
Lindsay knows that he is talking to Amer- 
icans and to Britons, so that his book 
amounts to an explanation of the Commu- 
nist system in mainland China, written by 
a man who has been the friend of Mao 
Tse-tung and who knows both China and 
Communism well enough to explain the 
tremendous price which the Chinese are 
paying for Communist rule. 

What is the price? Totalitarianism. 

The Chinese have fallen victim to an 
Orwellian 1894 already. Lindsay says, 
“The only hopeful feature of the situation 
is the possibility that a high proportion of 
the Communists are more irrational than 
fanatical—that for possibly a majority of 
Communists the drive for power is not an 
ultimate objective but the result of irra- 
tional behavior produced by a faith in 
Marx-Leninism” (p. 142). 

In order to explain Chinese Communism, 
Lindsay had to explain the lodgment which 
this movement had in his own sympathies. 
His chapter, “An Analysis of Communism,” 
is a rebuttal not only of the Chinese version 
but of Marxism-Leninism (pp. 66-99). It 
makes this the only birthday present which 
an American Right-wing millionaire could 
give his son one week after the son joined 
the Communist party. Lindsay comes close 
to making words hold to their meanings, 
despite the distortions of our “cold war 
period.” 

The fifteen chapters are much more a 
series of brilliant essays than a presenta- 
tion of mere fact. It is possible to get 
good compendia of facts on China, thanks 
to W. W. Rostow and a few others. First- 
class thinking on China, combined with 
first-hand comment, makes this book first- 
rate reading for anyone who wishes to 
review China and Communism from the 
ground up. 

The Korean War, the nature of Com- 
munism in general, Chinese Communism 
in particular, the chances of peace, a mod- 
est and rather British program for peace, 
the Communist “peace” campaign, and 
comments on the psychology of modern 
politics make up this brilliant and unusual 
book. Few American readers will agree 
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with everything in this volume;.all the in- 
telligent readers will enjoy it thoroughly. 
PauL M. A. LINEBARGER 
School of Advanced International Studies 
of the Johns Hopkins University 
Washington, D. C. 


Sst-yu Tenc and Joun K. FARBANK, with 
E-tu Zen Sun, CHaoyvinc FANG, and. 
others China’s Response to the West: 
A Documentary Survey, 1839-1923. Pp. 
ix, 296. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1954. $6.75. 

For those who are interested in intellec- 
tual history this book is a brilliant combi- 
uation of commentary and documents on 
nearly a century of Chinese thought. It 
is the first attempt to give a connected 
and illustrated account of a subject which 
has been far too long neglected. In doing 
so the authors have drawn upon most of 
the best scholarship in America, but they 
have themselves woven the contributions 
of others into a meaningful pattern. 

The two main authors of this book, John 
K. Fairbank and Teng Ssii-yu, have se- 
lected for translation some sixty-five docu- 
ments which they have spread over twenty- 
eight chapters. These documents are de- 
signed to bring out the main lines of 
thought of China’s traditional and modern 
leaders in their efforts to understand and 
to adapt themselves to the West. ‘The 
book covers a period which begins with 
the Opium War and ends with the ‘entente 
between the Nationalist party and the So- 
viet Union in 1923. Communist China is 
beyond the scope of the volume but the 
authors rightly claim that “modern China, 
including the communist rise to power 
there, can be understood only against the 
background of its contact with the West.” 
The first two chapters, which contain an 
excellent discussion of the main elements 
in the Chinese intellectual tradition, bring 
the reader up to date for the opening docu- 
ments which deal with the recognition of 
China’s need to know the West. 

Short but highly useful introductions pre- 
cede the other main sections of the book— 
the documents illustrating the desire for 
western technology, the efforts at self- 
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strengthening, the reform movement of the 
end of the century, reform and revolution 
(1901-12), and the ideological ferment 
(1912-23). : 
China was for long the center of the Far 
Eastern world and resisted change longer 
than any other part of it. When the old 
moral order collapsed it collapsed entirely. 
The reader of this book will see the proc- 


ess of change through Chinese eyes and ` 


Chinese social and political istitutions. 
He can hardly fail to realize that it is as 
difficult as it is important, for the members 
of one society to understand those of an- 
another. . 
GeorcE E. TAYLOR 
University of Washington . 


MoHAMMED Nacurm Egypts Destiny. 
Pp. 256. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day and Company, 1955. $400. 
Egypt’s former President reveals more 

than his views on his country’s destiny in 
this thoughtful book. He provides an 
“inside” view of the 1952 coup, which 
ousted King Faruk and established the 
régime of the Council of the Revolution, 
gives a detailed account of the work of 
the new rulers, and sets forth his own views 
on the causes leading to the conflict that 
resulted in his being deprived of his posts 
as Prime Minister and President. 

General Naguib concurs with the opinion 
that the weakness of the royal regime was 
displayed for all the world to see in the 
Palestine war of 1948, after the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. Knowing 
about the -weakness of his country under 
the incompetent and utterly corrupt royal 
regime, Naguib did not wish Egypt em- 
broiled in open warfare. He recommended 
Egyptian guerrilla operations in support of 
what he calls the Palestinian-Arab resist- 
ance movement, However, Farouk and his 
court camarilla decided on war. They made 
fabulous profits on buying inferior arms 
abroad and selling them to the government 
at high prices. 

The King was mistaken in his belief that 
in Egypt the monarch was above the law 
of common decency. Officers who saw 
what was going on were paving the way for 
a coup. General Naguib was sympathetic 
with the aims of the young officers’ group 
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which needed him because of his more ma- 
ture age and high reputation. 

Faruk was so immersed in his dissolute 
ways that he had no inkling of what was 
going on in the young officers’ quarters. 
Then, when the movement reached the 
boiling point, he hoped that the British 
would save him on the ground that a 
revolution might jeopardize foreign lives. 
Whatever Downing Street may have had 
in mind at first, it did not fall in line with 
Faruk’s hopes. There is a strong hint in 
Naguib’s book that the American Ambas- 
sador in Egypt, Jefferson Caffery, played 
a significant role in the revolutionary days. 
The Ambassador seems to have been in 
close touch with the British and he was 
also interested in saving Faruk’s life. Only 
a few hours were available to the King to 
leave for exile, long enough for him to 
have more than 200 pieces of precious bag- 
gage collected. : 

Rid of the King, the council acted with 
dispatch. Two items headed its list of the 
most urgent tasks: the Suez Canal and land 
reform. The British were made to evacu- 
ate Suez and thus terminated a long period 
of foreign rule in the Jand of the Nile. The 
agrarian reform was urgent as an earnest 
of the government’s intenticn to solve the 
peasants’ problems. Because of the short- 
age of available land, however, not too 
many of the fellakin will be able to obtain 
land, Naguib states. i 

The conflict within the revolutionary 
council is described by the General as due 
mainly to disagreements on tactics rather 
than questions of broad policy. Abdul 
Nasser, who is at present Egypt’s strong 
man, “believed, with all the bravado of a 
man of thirty-six, that he could afford to 
alienate every segment of Egyptian public 
opinion, if necessary to achieve our goals.” 
On the other hand, Naguib wanted to keep 
the bridges open to the other side 

A comparison of this book with Nasser’s 
slender volume, Egypts Liberation, pub- 
lished simultaneously in this country, is 
rewarding. While Naguib has his biases, 
he does give the impression of a mature, 
even though not a strong, person Nasser, 
on the other hand, appears ta be more a 
philosophizing secondary school student 
than a statesman. The juxtaposition of 
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these personal testimonies prompts at least 
one reader to wonder whether Egypt can 
be well. served by the post-Naguib regime 
í = EMIL LENGYEL 
New York University 


EMANUEL RACKMAN. Israels Emerging 
Constitution, 1948-51. Pp. xvi, 196. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1955. $3.00. -~ 
Israels Emerging Constitution, 1948-51 

—written by one who has been trained in 

law, political science, and rabbinical studies 

—is the first comprehensive study of the 

constitutional developments in the State 

of Israel. It serves the useful purpose of 
providing, in summary fashion, the essen- 
tial facts respecting the legal situation in 

Palestine before the establishment of the 

State of Israel; the complex, and in many 

ways obnoxious, partisan and ideological 

differences among the citizens of the new 
state; the reasons for the failure to adopt 

a written constitution, despite the United 

Nations General Assembly resolution of 

November 29, 1947; the constitutional 

principles that seem to have emerged 

through legislation and other official actions 
since the organization of the Constituent 

Assembly early in 1949; and the problems 

relating to the role of religion. 

Dr. Rackman finds that .the religious 
issue is the principal cause for postpone- 
ment of the drafting of a written consti- 
tution; for the extreme orthodox say there 
is no need of a constitution, since the 
Torah must serve as the law of the land, 
and the other religious groups “are neither 
united nor even notably respectful of each 
others point of view.” ‘The religious dif- 
ferences are reflected in the rife partisan- 
ship that divides the voters into many 
parties The author’s conclusion is that 
most of the faults found with Israel’s un- 
written, emerging, makeshift constitution 
“are due to the multiplicity of political 
parties, the mutual hostility and suspicion 
of the parties, and the perpetual domina- 
tion of the parties by their leaders.” Many 
things in the book confirm the judgment 
of Macaulay that where factions predomi- 
nate, a politician considers, not the whole 
people, but only his own section of it, and 
the rest: are to him strangers or enemies. 
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The author writes with commendable re- 
straint, and succeeds in giving a factual 
statement of the important events and 
issues. He grinds no partisan axe, though 
he must have been often tempted to take 
a position and to speak out hotly on one 
side or the other of a vexed issue. His 
book fills a real need. 

Mron R. Konvrrz 

Cornell University 


CYR S. BELSHAW. Changing Melanesia: 
Social Economics of Culture Contact. 
Pp. x, 197. Melbourne, England: Oxford 
University Press, 1954. $2.30. 


Cyril Belshaw is both an economist and 
anthropologist by training. He has also 
served as a government administrator in 
the Solomon Islands. He has, therefore, 
an excellent background for the task 
undertaken in this book: an examination 
of economic change in Melanesian society 
as a result of European contact. The re- 
sult is a valuable contribution. 

For one thing, Belshaw presents us with 
an excellent review and analysis of the 
nature and effects of European contact 
on Melanesian life from the time of initial 
exploration in the Pacifc on down through 
World War IT. In doing so he is especially 
concerned with resulting changes in the 
wants of native Melanesians, in their re- 
lationship to their natural resources, and 
also in their capital equipment, incentives 
to labor, property organization, methods 
of production and distribution, and sys- 
tems of exchange. He concludes that na- 
tive economic life has changed less than 
might be supposed, and far more in the 
area of wants than in the structure of eco- 
nomic relationships. 

Secondly, Belshaw outlines a tentative 
theory of socio-economic change, pointing 
up major problems for future study. He 
offers a useful framework within which to 
evaluate specific instances of such change 
Indeed, he manages to combine economic 
and social anthropological concepts in a 
way which this reviewer finds very satis- 
fying. Anthropologists can learn how eco- 
nomic theory can be applied with great 
force to problems of acculturation. Econ- 
omists can learn how their concepts prop- 
erly apply to so-called primitive societies 
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and discover implications for the future 
development of economic theory. 

The book closes with some suggestions 
regarding the practical, implications of 
Belshaw’s theory for administration. In 
this regard, his discussion of efficiency 
(pp 150-52) is an important contribution. 
He distinguishes between four not neces- 
sarily compatible types of efficiency: tech- 
nical, which is the “relation between physi- 
cal output and physical input alone”; f- 
nancial, “which resolves into the ability to 
make a monetary profit”; social, which is 
the degree to which people are able to 
achieve the values which they happen in 
fact to hold; and welfare, “the degree to 
which, or the cost at which, the society 
achieves not its own existing ends, but its 
own ends plus a minimum standard of 
living defined by the welfare worker.” 
Inasmuch as administrative programs are 
normally concerned with increasing what 
may be regarded as the efficiency of some 
aspect of local life, it is obviously impor- 
tant for administrators to keep clearly in 
mind just what kind of efficiency they are 
concerned with and how it relates to im- 
provement in social efficiency as here de- 
fined. 

While anthropologists, economists, and 
administrators will all find this an informa- 
tive and readable little book, its usefulness 
suffers for the lack of a detailed analysis of 
change in any one society. This deficiency 
is remedied if one reads it in conjunction 
with Belshaw’s short monograph In Search 
of Wealth (Memoir No. 80 of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association, 1955). 

Belshaw succeeds in approaching the sub- 
ject of culture-contact in Melanesia with- 
out being carried away emotionally by its 
more sordid aspects. It is refreshing to 
find the effects on native life of sandal- 
wooders, missionaries, blackbirders, and 
traders the subject of cool appraisal and 
dispassionate discussion. 

Warp H. GOODENOUGH 

University of Pennsylvania 


C. Grove Hares (Ed.). Africa Today. 
Pp. xvi, 510. Baltimore, Md.: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1955. $6.00. 


The wrapper advertizes this book as “up- 
to-date, comprehensive, authoritative.” It 
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may be redundant to say that Africa is a 
continent of diversity for “continent” con- 
notes not only enormity of size, but vari- 
ability of peoples and habitat. However, 
it is this diversity which is the stumbling 
block to a survey of the area, for no indi- 
vidual can know all regions intimately. 
There are two ways of meeting this prob- 
lem; an individual author may strive to 
extend his understanding or a group of 
experts may be assembled to pool their 
knowledge in a single volume. On a jour- 
nalistic level the first approach is possible, 
but on a social science level, the second ap- 
proach is almost mandatory. Africa To- 
day illustrates the difficulties of the second 
approach. It is mainly a problem of inte- 
gration. 

“Up-to-date” generally means inclusive 
of recent developments, but in Africa there 
are many things that are as yet unknown, 
so that it sometimes means to know the 
points on which the experts still have in- 
adequate information. In the first sense 
the book generally fulfills its promise and 
the second is referred to by M. Henry and 
discussed by Miss Ady, in regard to her 
own specialty of economics, in what seems 
to me—a noneconomist—an excellent ar- 
ticle, 

“Comprehensive” likewise can have al- 
ternate meanjngs. Is the book intended to 
be comprehensive in regard to areas or 
topics? In the latter respect it is quite 
comprehensive, but in the former respect 
it is not completely so. Munger explicitly 
limits himself to “sub-Saharan” Africa and 
most of the other contributors do so im- 
plicitly, but Robinson’s exhaustive article 
on French Africa includes the North. Only 
the Belgian Congo and the Union of South 
Africa have an article devoted exclusively 
to each; all other areas being considered 
either as parts of regional or administra- 
tive groupings or by implication under the 
various topics. As usual, the Portuguese, 
Spanish, and independent areas are the 
most neglected. The aspects that are con- 
sidered are the historical, military, ethno- 
logical, political, religious, educational, 
commercial, and industrial. 

The differences between these fields of 
specialization are so great that any com- 
parison of articles would be largely per- 
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sonal and invidious, representing attitudes 
toward the different fields. However, it 
must ‘be recognized that the caliber is un- 
even. The forty contributors comprise a 
large proportion of the American experts 
on Africa plus a sprinkling of overseas 
conoscenti (but there are a few whose rea- 
sons for being included are not clear). 
There is a courageous and laudable mix- 
ing of “practical” and “academic” people. 
Each article is followed by a commentary 
which is an excellent device that might 
have been used in several ways. Cross- 
discipline stimulation could have been pro- 
vided by this means, but was apparently 
not sought, nor was it used to provide the 
assessment in social science terms of the 
other contributions; one might have ex- 
pected, for instance, to have a sociolo- 
gist comment on the missionary’s account 
rather than a recapitulation of the same by 
another missionary. Sir Philip Mitchell’s 
article also goes crying for comment. 

The appearance of this book is another 
milestone in the growing interest of Ameri- 
cans in Africa and is certainly to be wel- 
comed; its shortcomings are due to the 
immensity of the subject matter, and the 
former neglect in this country of African 
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